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‘THE STAR OF THE ALAMO _ 


NOTICE 
Piease do not write in this 
book or turn down the pages 


THE STAR OF THE 
ALAMO 


CHAPTER ONE: THE QUEEN CITY 
I 


“How would you like to go to Texas, Ebenezer ?” 
For years Uriah had been accustomed to quiz 
his negro butler when making his own decisions. 

“Lordy, Massa! Cincinnati’s good enough for 
Uncle Eb! We all gwine to Texas, Massa Uriah?” 
droned the old darky. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” the Middle-Westerner re- 
turned. 

The leathery forehead of the darky wrinkled as 
he struggled for a retort: “Everybody am mitigatin’ 
to Texas. Ya’ sa; de Lord am sho’ leadin’ his people.” 

There was a footstep in the hall. “What are you 
saying to Uncle Ebenezer?’ This intonation was 
accompanied by a rustle of silk. The weird figure of 
the black one half bowed itself from the room. A 
good natured smile broadened the lips of Uriah Har- 
din. It was accentuated by the Nineteenth Century chin 
whisker. His keen eyes—set wide apart—looked 
fondly in the direction of the voice. It was of a 
Georgian timbre, indexing the character of the lovely 
person who stepped through the door. Behold then 
Elizabeth Hardin, individualistic, slender for a 
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matron, fine of feature, and possessing an elegance of 
carriage which denoted Cavalier ancestry. Her do- 
mestic glance swept the tidy room, resting on her 
husband as a circumstance. Uriah looked upon her 
with the pride of possession. She continued: “You 
certainly are not thinking of Texas?” 

“Why not?” replied Hardin, as though affairs were 
entirely a matter for his disposition. “Did you see 
this in the Gazette?” He held out a copy of the daily 
paper. “Colonists are pouring in Texas faster than 
they came to Ohio in ’89.” 

His shrewd eyes twinkled as he pictured the first 
boatload of settlers arriving on that eventful Christ- 
mas day. 

“Uriah, I know what you are up to!’ exclaimed 
the wife. 

“Cincinnati is growing too fast, mother. First 
thing we know there will be brick houses everywhere. 
We are getting shut in like. Now that steamboats 
have gone up-stream, Cincinnati is to be a manufac- 
turing center. Traders are coming up here for flour 
and hogs and we are going to swap for sugar and 
cotton.” 

“That all helps trade, Uriah.” 

“Why do you always associate me with trade, Eliza- 
beth? Just because my folks came from up Con- 
necticut ?” 

“T reckon it’s because trade is making you the richest 
manufacturer in Miami County.” 

Uriah, sturdy pioneer, was losing his enthusiasm 
for commercial supremacy. The spirit of adventure 
was beginning to assert itself through every fibre of 
his nature. He was sensible of the fact that the 
future was chiseling him out as a flour baron, whiskey 
magnate, or pork king. 

“We'll be no better off than New York after a 
spell,” he rejoined. 
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When Uriah settled at Cincinnati the environment 
fascinated him. There was space everywhere. The 
slope of the stalwart bluffs, beautiful to the eye in the 
morning sun, told that nature had put this goodly 
place apart when she accomplished her feat of en- 
gineering. 

To Uriah’s dismay a modern city was springing up 
about him. And now canals, opening the North and 
East, would bring an influx of commerce to make of 
his progeny that species of hot-house plant against 
which his soul revolted. 

His wife, seating herself in a horse-hair rocker, 
regarded him contentedly. Being a domestic strat- 
egist, she said: “I reckon Judge Benton has been 
filling your mind with ideas.” 

Elizabeth was right. Judge Benton of New York 
had brought news about a certain railroad line which 
would put an end to his pet canal system. 

“Tf it weren’t for you and Ann, I would get into 
Texas at the start,” he mused. 

“T reckon you-all would come back quick as the 
boat from New Orleans would bring you,” she smiled. 
“Texas! Law, Texas isn’t civilized!” 

“That’s what you said about Cincinnati not so far 
back, honey,” answered Hardin. 

“Why, Cincinnati’s the next best city to Savannah!” 
returned his wife, blushing. 

Elizabeth was obviously pleased with the rapid 
development of her adopted town. There was quite 
a little thrill when she noticed in the Eastern papers 
that Cincinnati was referred to as the Queen City of 
the West. Why should she not be? Growth spells 
culture. Her delicate nature required it. Here she 
had made her home; here she was to bring up her 
family. 

Providence had smiled upon her husband’s fortune 
through the very bounty which he was now decrying. 
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It was with becoming pride that she could write to 
the folks down South of the importance of her 
northern home. 

The new steamboat line to New Orleans made the 
Southland but a step away. The canals, now under 
consideration, would do the same for the East. Her 
religious connections were sympathetic. Social life, 
though not approaching the conservative elegance of 
that in Georgia, was adapting itself to her temperament 
and tastes. The budding city possessed its Handel 
Society. People were talking of the possible opening 
of a Studio of Fine Arts. Young Hiram Powers 
was to enroll for his preliminary training in sculpture. 
Yes, Cincinnati was already possessed of the bel esprit. 
Schools were springing up with gifted educators to 
insure those intrusted to their care of adequate train- 
ing. This, with Ann at the age of nine—and who 
knows? 

The environment, too, intrigued Elizabeth’s imagi- 
nation. The golden distances down the Ohio, “La 
Belle Riviere’ of America, found a poetic response 
in her love of the beautiful. This was the place to 
which she had come ten years before, expecting bar- 
barism. 

She said, “Grain, hogs and cotton may not savor of 
romance, yet they provide what the French call le pot 
au lait.” Such things should not interfere in the least 
with the outlook of her soul. For her husband to 
deprecate the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow 
seemed sacrilege. 


“Not long ago anyone coming to meeting without 
his rifle was fined. Now we manufacture guns. But 
there’s nothing to fire at. Civilization may be pretty, 
but it ain’t healthy,” answered Uriah, restively. 

“Then I reckon you want to go on down, Uriah?” 


“Austin has invited me and he’s careful who he 
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asks.” Uriah blinked. “You know, mother, we can 
raise steers down there. Seems the Almighty placed 
those plains there for our purpose. Each colonist can 
stake out six hundred acres. Three hundred extra 
for his wife. Sixty for each child. Eighty for every 
slave. We could get more than two thousand acres; 
virgin soil, allowing we buy a few slaves at New 
Orleans.” 

“But Uriah, you-all have no use for slavery. You- 
all are free soil men.” 

“My dear,” explained Uriah, “it’s a matter of form. 
Of course I am against slavery. They will be like 
Uncle Ebenezer—free as any men on earth.” 

Elizabeth tilted her pretty head, her full eyelids 
drooping. She gave a ripple of laughter. “I will 
say you are a trader!” 

Uriah laughed, too. He saw the point and was man 
enough to acknowledge it. 

“Well, anyway, Uriah,” smiled the lady, “we had 
better stay right here till we get the family together.” 

“What do you mean, Elizabeth?” 

“You know. . . Let’s see how things work out 
for a few years. If you-all are going to Texas, I 
am going on down with you. Every child means 
sixty acres. You must have a big enough family to 
make it worth while.” 

Uriah took Elizabeth in his muscular arms. Of 
course he would wait. They kissed like lovers. His 
wife pushed him back with both hands. 

“T allow you better not tell Governor Brown. He 
would not have put you on the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners if he knew what you’re reckoning on.” 

It was Uncle Ebenezer’s turn to interrupt. “Lordy, 
massy, Miss Ann,” came his unctuous tones from the 
pantry. “You sho’ better not let yo’ mudder know 
what you’s doin’.” A child’s voice was heard through 
the door, followed again by that of the black: “Why, 
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bless yo’ heart, honey, here yo’ is 

The door opened and in tripped Ann. (Or was it 
a beam of sunshine?) There was a ripe peach in 
her hand. 

Ann was a divine creature. A Puritan father; a 
Georgian mother—the product of love—what else 
could she be? 

She ran to Uriah and embraced him, then stepped 
demurely to her mother and seated herself on the 
arm of the rocker. Their white skins merged. The 
golden locks of the child meited into the dark hair 
of the mother, wavy and plaited to the center. A 
picture for Correggio! 

Ann was just nine—impressionable, delicate, in- 
genuous. Her dimity frock was the most becoming 
dress that a child of her years could wear. Disen- 
tangling herself, she said, rosy lips parted—blue eyes 
wide open: ‘Mother, we are to have tableaux at 
school !”’ 

Uriah took his beaver hat and a hickory walking- 
stick from the hall. “I am going over to the tavern 
and take the Judge for a walk,” he said. 

“You-all come back soon. We are going to have 
fried chicken and waffles. Be sure to bring Larry,” 
answered his wife. 

Uriah stepped down the flagstone walk. He turned 
to the window where Ann had drawn back the cur- 
tains. Her dimpled face was lighted by a smile 
which warmed him to the heart. Her eyes, mar- 
velously like those of her father, beamed as she called 
“Come back quick, Daddy, and don’t forget Larry!” 
Just who Larry might be was quite beside the point. 
Her one thought was to share the family pride in en- 
tertaining the distinguished jurist who had come all 
the way from New York to confer with her father on 
matters too serious to fathom, 
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Uriah waved his walking-stick and opened the iron 
gate. 

Full chested and upstanding, of over average height 
and even taller in his high-crowned beaver, Uriah 
Hardin was a personage. Yet with every step his 
mind revolved those tormenting letters—G. T, T.— 
which appeared in chalk on shop doors to apprise 
creditors in general that insolvent tenants had Gone 
to Texas. 

Uriah had no excuse for turning his thoughts to 
the great Southwest. He was a debtor to no man. 
His business flourished beyond his expectations. The 
governor of the state had bestowed upon him a trust 
of extraordinary responsibility. Still G. T. T. tan- 
talized his brain and were it not for the constraint of 
_ his wife he would choose to renounce fortune, turn his 
assets into blooded cattle and take Elizabeth and Ann 
“far from gay cities and the ways of men.” 

Elizabeth’s incredulity was at the point of irritating 
him. He could render himself no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his feelings. To solve the riddle would be to 
unlock the secret of the Anglo-Saxon pioneer. 

Judge Benton and his son awaited the commissioner 
at the tavern. The judge, a tall, serious man in his 
forties, had been sent to Cincinnati for the purpose 
of conferring with the Board of Canal Commissioners 
of which Hardin was the most enthusiastic member. 

Although different in temperament the men shared 
identical ideals. Lawrence was an attentive listener 
to their discussions. He shared the elder Benton’s 
- admiration for Hardin. 

The canal problem was all-absorbing. Communi- 
cation with the back country was recognized as the 
difficulty of the day. The citizens of Cincinnati were 
progressive. They recognized the importance of the 
question and were energetic enough to meet it. Ox 
teams and stage coaches would no longer do. Canals 
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would produce markets and stimulate trade. The 
community handled the situation with all the vigor of 
a youthful commonwealth. New York and other east- 
ern states co-operated in the enterprise. In short, the 
Erie and Miami Canal was looked upon as one of the 
great adventures of the young Republic. 

Hardin was the most important flour mill operator 
in Ohio. Moreover, his new duties brought to his 
office a swarm of stock-raisers, packers and contractors 
with axes for more than one stone to grind. Still 
Uriah always had time for the distinguished New 
Yorker. He took a particular interest in his son. In 
his heart he hoped some day that Elizabeth would 
present him with just such a boy. He said this to the 
Judge—much to the embarrassment of the younger 
Benton. 

“T thought you and Larry might enjoy a stroll to 
the river, Judge,” said Uriah after greeting the Ben- 
tons. 

“Yes, sir!” answered the younger Benton, always 
intrigued by the thought of ships. They stepped from 
the tavern. A little way down the street they were 
met by Micajah Williams. The gentlemen tipped hats. 
An appointment was made in regard to a canal con- 
ference. 

“One of the most important men on the commis- 
sion, Judge,” said Uriah, as Williams hurried on, in- 
tent upon much business. 

As the three friends neared the river Uriah was 
greeted by Richard Fosdick, who pointed to the water- 
front. A dozen double-decked, two-funneled stern- 
wheelers, nose in, lined the wharves. The boats were 
being unloaded and reloaded for New Orleans. 

“I want you to meet the father of Miami packers,” 
said Uriah, as he presented Fosdick. 

“Glad to know you, Judge,” responded the gentle- 
man. “I heard you were coming over from York 
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State. Looks as though we were solving the problem 
of transportation, eh, Judge?” 

Benton answered in the affirmative. The packer 
continued: “All the swine in the back country will 
be coming into Cincinnati for slaughtering soon. 
These stern-wheelers are a godsend to us packers. 
Guess they are for the grain trade, too, Hardin.” 

“Yes,” replied Uriah. ‘We had to depend on the 
Indies iill now.” 

“We Cincinnatians have just started. Watch our 
smoke, Judge,” said Fosdick, turning to the elder 
Benton. 

Larry was glad that the interview was brief. He 
was eager to get to the steamers. They walked briskly 
when the commissioner bowed. 

“That is Dr. Daniel Drake,” said Uriah. 

“He looks like a scholar,” replied the Judge. 

“Drake is planning to give us medical and law 
schools that will be second to none in the country.” 
As Uriah uttered these words, which would usually 
swell his bosom with pride, he was conscious that the 
attitude was painful. His eyes followed the gaze of 
the younger Benton toward the two-deckers. Wist- 
fully. The open-faced man became aware that the 
steamboats fascinated him precisely because they 
beckoned toward the unexplored plains of the Brazos 
and the Colorado. 

There was a diversity of life at the wharves. Ne- 
groes unloading cotton bales; brusque merchants ac- 
cepting shipments of furs from the lower Mississippi 
in barter for finished goods; free black men shouting 
“Gangway, niggah! Who da’ niggah!” rushing bar- 
rels and manufactured articles for transport south- 
ward. Larry laughed at the ludicrous attempt to get 
a high-wheeled phaeton up the gang-plank and again 
at the struggle of a negro mammy with a feather bed. 
One exuberant black broke into song: 
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She look so slick an’ she dress so fine— 
Dar’s not a gal like Sally! 

Den Sally come up an’ Sally go down, 

Oh Sally come twis’ your heel aroun’ ! 

De ole man he’s gone down to town— 
Oh-h-h ma Sally! 


Uriah called Benton’s attention to a gentleman 
from Kentucky who supervised the embarking of 
three brood mares. Even the undemonstrative Judge 
could not withhold his admiration for the animals. 
A mother sobbed as she said adieu to her carrot-topped 
son, with his huge portmanteau; a bride and groom 
were showered with rice, and an old maid with 
a bustle and a parrot darted in and out in quest of 
an officer, much to the amusement of the crowd. Uriah 
pointed out gamblers, traders, confidence men, south- 
_ ern overseers, travelers from and to Texas and 
Mexico. 

One might think Uriah a candidate for the Senate 
from the way he recognized and spoke to friend and 
employee. He had somewhat of a flourish as he 
called attention to the fact that most of the flour 
shipped was from his own mill. Yet even this seemed 
of secondary importance. When not in conversation 
his mind repeated the redundant G. 7. TJ. and 
speculated if those blooded horses were en route to 
Texas and whether the guns and ammunition were 
being transported to subdue savage tribes or master 
bison. 

Uriah was satisfying the younger Benton’s curiosity 
as to the big double-decker, Washington, explaining 
how she had been constructed of timbers from Fort 
Henry, when a picturesque figure appeared on the 
upper deck. 

“By George, if there isn’t old Captain Shreve! 
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Larry, over yonder stands the finest navigator on 
American waters.” 

Presently he came down the gang-plank. Upon 
meeting the two Bentons, the Captain suggested that 
the party saunter over to Yeatman’ s tavern and “swap 
yarns.” This accorded with the wishes of the Judge, 
as he wanted his son to visit the cove where the first 
settlers had landed. The big-hearted navigator was 
keen for news from the North and was not at all re- 
luctant to share the gleanings which he had accumu- 
lated on his trip from the Gulf. 

“Everybody is talking about the growth of the 
Ohio valley, Jedge. Thar wasn’t more’n forty-eight 
inhabitants to th’ square mile a piece back. It took 
the army to clean out the Injuns and make this place 
tolerable for white folks. Now we've got high society 
here.” He slapped Benton on the back. Larry felt 
kindly at the exuberance of the sailor. “Yes, Uriah, 
Cincinnati is sho’ ’nough Queen City of the West, 
and shiver my timbers—you’ve done your share in 
making it so!” 

Uriah did not hide his pleasure. Shreve mentioned 
“Injuns.” The young boy kept close to him. But 
the conversation ran to canals. What would be the 
depth, width and Biles Gait. of ships could pass 
through? a 

“The Louisiana spdiclidse’ give: tncle Sam a prize, 
Jedge, ” said Shreve. “It’s a burning | shame the line 
wasn’t pushed over whar it belonged.”’- 

“The Mexiéah ‘problem will work itself out in time,” 
answered the ‘Juilge as “they: arrived ‘at “Yeatman’s tav- 
ern and seated themselvés’at’a table in the room with 
raftered ceiling. “The conversation, much to young 
Benton’s gratification, veered to Texas. Shreve used 
a very impressive title, The great Empresario, in re- 
ferring to Austin. He listened intently as the Captain 
continued: ‘Austin has the spirit of “Seventy-Six.’ 
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When old Moses Austin died, this boy gave up law 
and jumped right into his father’s boots. Did y’ever 
hear on him as a lawyer, Jedge?”’ 

“T have met him in court.” 

“Well, shiver my timbers! You know the great 
Empresario!—There’s a man for you, sonny,” con- 
tinued Shreve. Uriah was no less interested than 
Larry. He said, “My father went to school with 
Moses Austin.” 

“Your father, Uriah? Do tell!’ The old navigator 
leaned over the table and puffed on a black cheroot. 
“You must know Steve, too.” 

“We have corresponded.” 

“So you have heard from Austin!” A kind of 
awe came into Shreve’s eyes. 

“Austin has honored me with the offer of becoming 
secretary to his colony,” answered Uriah. Judge Ben- 
ton looked with surprise. Shreve brought both hands 
down on the table. 

“You won’t turn him down, Uriah?” 

“T have a wife and daughter to consider, Captain,” 
answered the Middle-Westerner. 

“It’s safer in Texas than in New York, Uriah. 
Take my advice. Hitch up,” said Shreve. 

“We have the canals to‘figure on,”” answered Uriah. 

“Canals!” grunted, Shreve, ‘puffidg’.madly on the 
cheroot, “won’t afidunt to a hill of beans. I tell you, 
gentlemen, the Almighty never reckoned on canal boats 
fer the transpottation of a country like‘gurn.” In ten 
years you'll find.'the whole shootin’ match’ hooked up 
with railways.” Uriah: jayghed.: “Even the Judge 
could not suppress a smile. 

“Laugh, dern ye,—laugh!” persisted Shreve, “but 
I tell ye that Stephenson is perfecting a traveling en- 
gine, and when she gets going in Manchester she’s 
going to set the pace fer Uncle Sam. If ye want to 
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keep out o’ the way of the steam engine, get into Texas 
and get in quick!” 

The Judge thought for a moment. He asked: “Do 
you know much about Texas, Captain?” 

“Know it? Why Jedge, I’m telling you it’s God’s 
country. You kin go in and stake out a mountain 
range and nobody would know you are there. Get up 
in the morning and there’s a whole sea of what appears 
brown grass. It ain’t. It’s buffalo. Shoot ’em down 
quick as you kin load. Finest hunting on God’s foot- 
stool; deer, bear and cougars. Then there’s plover and 
quail—thicker’n ever descended on the children of 
Israel. Wonderful timber—elm, walnut and cedar— 
covering mountain slopes. Texas is going to feed the 
country one o’ these days.” 

The enthusiastic Captain turned from the gentleman 
and addressed the boy: “Like horses, sonny ?” 

“Of course,” answered Larry. 

“In Texas you rope ’em and bust ’em.” 

Larry’s eyes grew big. He could picture himself 
in deerskins, mounted on a broncho. 

“To get back to Austin,’ said Uriah. “Do you 
think his colony will be a success?” 

“Success!” roared Shreve. The hickory chair 
creaked under him as he leaned back and his feet 
came up on the bottom of the table with a thud. 
“Why, Uriah, Steve has the world on a half-hitch! 
Thar’s going to be a race of giants springing up in 
Texas. And they’re going to be Yanks! There 
won't be a youngster from ten to a hundred that 
won’t be getting down the old rifle and starting fer 
Texas!” Shreve gained his equilibrium and addressed 
the elder Benton. » ‘“Jedge,” he said, “adventure is in 
the American blood. I bet my old scow that you and 
Uriah wish you was in Texas right now.” 

“Our problem will be to satisfy the Mexicans when 
the Americans come in,’’ answered Benton. 
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Shreve gave a healthy laugh. It shook the room. 
He held his sides. He swung his big body back and 
forth in the hickory chair. He grew red in the face. 
Uriah slapped him on the back. “Did you hear what 
the Jedge said, sonny? What’ll the Mexicans do?” 
Larry had never heard his father answered that way 
before. Yet he joined Shreve in his merriment. “Why, 
Jedge,” said Shreve finally, “there ain’t no sech 
things as Mexicans. They ain’t white folks. They 
ain’t Injuns. They ain’t niggers. They ain’t no- 
body. Pawnees whoop into their towns in war-paint 
and tells them to hold the horses while they rob ’em 
and take away their womenfolk—if they ain’t too 
plain. Lord, Jedge, they be plain!” 

Uriah studied the old navigator good humoredly. 
~ The boy regarded him as an oracle. Shreve tried to 
countenance them. He exploded again. A moment 
of sobriety rescued him and he added seriously: ““This 
is how it is, gentlemen. You don’t see the Mexican 
flag in Texas much. She can’t stand agin’ the war- 
bonnet. You won’t see it there at all ‘afore long.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked Uriah. 

“The Stars and Stripes are comin’. When you see 
them they’re thar to stay.’’ Shreve’s fist came down 
on the table top with a bang. 

Benton’s brow clouded: “Captain,” he said, “Mexico 
is as much a sovereign Republic as the United States. 
It would be a political crime to plunder her territory.” 

“Don’t worry, Jedge. If I had a son like this here 
boy, I’d git in while the gittin’s good.” 

Uriah felt a lump in his throat. The Judge an- 
swered : “It may surprise you to know that I am taking 
my son to Texas.” 

The smile left Uriah’s face. “Not for keeps, 
Judge?” he asked. : 

“For a hunting trip.’” 

“Then take my tip. You'll narry come back.” 


CuaPTer Two: A JUDICIAL ERROR 


I 


A CUING on Captain Shreve’s observation, Uriah 
and Benton examined the question of the steam 
locomotive. If the innovation proved practical, rail- 
roads could extend the Miami and Ohio canals, which 
were to unite the lakes, while the Wabash and Erie 
canals with the locomotive would establish communi- 
cation with Indiana. Thus canals and railroads would 
unite the several important states and immense unin- 
habited territory of the North with populous states of 
the southern seaboard. The possibilities were unbe- 
lievable. 

Governor Clinton received the report with enthusi- 
asm and soon after father and son, best of companions, 
leaned over the rail of the Very Weill. As the schooner 
passed Sandy Hook the travelers had counted over 
two hundred- ships of all classes. Some day New 
York would be a harbor! Both watched the sailors 
as they adjusted their tackle for the run along the 
Atlantic coast. There was a salubrious odor of tar- 
rope which, with the tang of the westerly breeze, gave 
a healthy reaction. 

It was not difficult to observe that father and son 
were devoted to’each other. The man saw every- 
thing in the boy to remind him of the wife whom 
he had lost two years previously. Lawrence Benton 
had his mother’s dark, curly hair, regular features, 
and resolute chin. He promised to be a large-boned 
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man. Growing pains were even now indicating that 
his maturity would be rapid. His Virginian mother’s 
marked socal abilities, if one believes in heredity, were 
reflected in the boy’s tendency to adjust himself to 
any situation. The father had humored him to de- 
velop physical fitness. 

This is why the companions, leaving court proceed- 
ings, were speeding toward the Gulf of Mexico, instead 
of to Liverpool. Later Judge Benton expected to 
show his son the grandeur of the Old World. 

Judge Benton’s habit of mind caused him to ap- 
proach the vacation academically. He talked seriously 
about the Mexican Problem and quoted decisions and 
arbitrations. Lawrence, who never since the evening 
at the Hardins’ heard his father mention adventure, 
began to look upon Texas as a matter of geography. 

As the two walked about the deck of the schooner, 
the boy taking manly paces to keep stride with his 
father, Larry asked why the cowboys were called 
Texans. The Judge defined the word Tejes from 
the noun whence comes The Land of Tents. 

“Alvarez de Pineda first set foot in Texas. He 
landed between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande, 
my son. De Vaca crossed almost three hundred years 
ago—and was followed by Coronado. Then came the 
adventuresome Hernando de Soto, and the Franciscan 
Missions were begun.” 

“Were all Spaniards?” 

“No; the French came under de la Salle.” 

“Were Frenchmen no good as cowboys?” 

To these interrogations the Judge would offer opin- 
ions on colonization, conscious that he might be stating 
history for an older head, but surprised at the lad’s 
power of retention. Days after a casual chat Larry 
asked details as to the weapons of the Spaniards, their 
character, and the course of their routes. He was 
keen on the point of visiting a foreign country. 
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“There’s fighting blood in that lad!” the Captain 
said as he watched the youngster gain color. 

Judge Benton gradually realized that the nature of 
the boy—adventuresome and daring—was quite the 
opposite of his own. This realization caused him to 
relax his usual caution. 

The sea trip was uneventful. A purple coast line 
here and there; the encircling gulls always. Then, 
after many days, the Very Weil cast anchor in Mata- 
gorda Bay. 


II 


“Wal, I reckon this is Judge Benton’s outfit, if I 
ain’t mistaken.” A long, angular form clad in deerskin 
leaned forward, and a hand cupped the ear of the 
speaker. 

“Yes,” answered the Judge. “Are you the scout 
from Colonel Austin’s colony?” 

“Yer right. I brought the mule team. Reckon you- 
all are pretty soft like.” 

“We are prepared to ride.” 

Larry laughed. The giant before him was the 
famous Deaf Smith! After some debate it was de- 
cided that Larry and Smith should drive behind the 
mules. Luggage was thrown into the wagon. 

“Get up here, ya coyote,” said Smith, lifting Larry 
under the arm-pits. 

“Hy-ko iE 

Brakes were off and the mules headed up trail. 
“Reckon yer old man’ll wish he’d come erlong with 
us, kid.” 

Larry assured the scout that his father was an 
excellent horseman. In reply he received a grunt. 
“T seen them tenderfoots afore. That ain’t ridin’, kid; 
that’s sittin’ pretty. Ever see a cotton-tail ?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Don’t go callin’ me ‘sir’. Had to shoot th’ last 
cuss what called me ‘sir’. Well, thar’s a cotton-tail.” 
Smith pointed to the scampering bundle of fur leaping 
across the plain. ‘Over thar’s antelope.” Larry saw 
the speckled objects just as they disappeared. 

“How about Buffalo, Deaf ?” 

“T kin show ye buffalo ’nuf. Not hereabouts. Set- 
tlers driv ’°em back further. Thar come Injuns.” 

Larry looked expectantly. His father galloped by 
the whiffle-tree to assure himself that Larry would 
get the full advantage of his first sight of the Red 
Man. A few Caranchuas passed. The men were on 
pinto ponies and the squaws walked with papooses 
strapped on their backs. The Indians, insolent and 
beggarly, paused, saying, “How de, how de.” Smith 
voided a cud of tobacco. 

“Them ain’t Injuns, kid. Them’s coyotes,” said 
the scout, adding: “If ya wanta see Injuns, ya wanta 
see Comanches.” 

Larry begged Smith to tell him of their chiefs and 
exploits. The scout became crusty. 

“They should be wiped out, jest like rattlers.” 

Larry reflected. The brawny giant studied him. 
“Ever go to Sunday school, kid?” 

“Yes, Deaf.” 

“Ever hear of the Ammonites ?” 

eS Nioe? 

“Er the Hittites?” 

SIN Gees 

“Er the Gergeshites er the Jebusites?” 

SINOn] 

“Wal, when the Lord led Moses over the prairies, 
He sez, ‘Wipe out them ar’ varmint,’ an’ the tender- 
foots didn’t do it. There was ructions. Now the Lord 
sez it agin an’ Texas is goin’ to clean ’em out. Sabe?” 

Judge Benton jogged beside the wagon. 
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“TI hope you will not poison my son’s mind in regard 
to the Red Men,” he said. 

“Pizen? Wal, if ya get the knife of one o’ them 
critters round the scalp, ya’ll say, it ain’t no pizen, 
Jedge. Kid, take the lines.” 

Larry noticed how Smith gave the animals a loose 
rein and pulled back the brake on declining levels. 
He applied his observations, until they came within 
sight of San Felipe de Austin. 

“Thar’s the town yonder, Jedge,” said Smith, taking 
the reins and prodding the mules into a gallop. 

They passed a priest in a worn cassock, who smiled 
good naturedly. “That ’ere is Father Flahoolah,” ob- 
served Smith. 

San Felipe was the regulation new colony which 
has passed its initial hardships. Log cabins formed 
the main street, with scattering shanties within the 
radius of a quarter mile. The men had discarded 
clothing which they had brought to the plains and now 
their immense height was enhanced by fringed buck- 
skin coats, and leggings. 

“What splendid manhood!’ exclaimed Judge Ben- 
ton. 

“Two years ago them’s tenderfoots, just like you- 
all,” answered Smith, putting on the brake and pulling 
in the lines before the Empresario’s headquarters. 

“Thar’s Ranger blood in yer veins, kid,” said the 
scout, lifting the boy from the seat as though he were 
a feather. 

The Empresario met the newcomers with cordiality. 
He assured the Judge that it was an honor to receive 
so distinguished a visitor. Benton answered that he 
would make the colony headquarters and the men 
discussed the topics of the day. The Miami-Erie 
canal proposition was progressing rapidly. New York, 
after the reaction of the war with France and England, 
was again promising to become a first-class city. The 
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rapid influx of foreigners was bringing much crime, 
blackmail and pauperism. However, with the trans- 
Atlantic packet lines established, the future of Man- 
hattan seemed assured. 

During the conversation Uriah Hardin was men- 
tioned. Judge Benton stated that Hardin was willing to 
interest himself substantially in Texas and arranged 
for his homestead between San Felipe and San An- 
tonio. 


Tit 


Three days later Judge Benton prepared for the 
first buffalo chase. Larry was disconcerted to learn 
that Deaf Smith would not accompany the party. 
Smith had other business, so Benton obtained the ser- 
vices of three frontiersmen and a negro servant. Deaf 
did everything to dissuade the party from going as 
far as Red River. 

“Ye’ll meet Comanches, sure as shootin’, Judge,” 
said Smith, shaking his head. ‘The Caranchuas what 
we shot up has jined ’em.” 

When Judge Benton made a decision it was seldom 
reversed. The little party with ample supplies left 
San Felipe with the blessing of Father Flahoolah. 
Smith shook his head and “cussed the thunderin’ 
tenderfoot.” “If the Injuns bother ye, give ’em the 
lead, kid!” 

The party started over the Presidio trail and passed 
the ranches of settlers, seeing herds of steer and cattle. 
Two scouts rode ahead. The Judge followed with 
Larry, side by side. The colored servant brought up 
the rear with pack mules. 

“Who would be back in New York?” exclaimed 
Larry and the jurist made the decision unanimous. 

Although antelope were in abundance, the ever- 
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dreamed-of buffalo were not sighted until the scouts 
reported the presence of a large herd beyond a hill. 
The negro was left with the tent. Superfluous an- 
imals were hobbled and the scouts swept to the north. 
Benton and Larry mounted the slope. “Do not be 
afraid, my son. No ‘buck fever.’ And do not ride 
close.” Larry was at concert pitch. As they reached 
the crest of the hummock they saw a whole valley 
of buffalo feeding. Shots rang from the north. Judge 
Benton galloped forward, rifle in hand. The herd 
was in full movement. Bearded, clumsy quadrupeds. 
Benton’s rifle rang out. A bison spread its legs and 
sank. Larry aimed. His father noticed with pride 
that a mighty bull threw up its head, bellowed and 
rolled to earth. Excitement became general. 

Deaf Smith was wrong. Larry’s father was “a 
shot.” The buffalo were at a stampede now. Benton 
looked anxiously for the scouts. He fired again, 
keeping Larry to southward that he might observe 
him. The boy was busy with rifle and powder horn. 

Suddenly his father’s horse tore by the sea of 
tawny heads. 

“Get back to Austin!” he shouted, and wheeling 
his horse, fired in the direction of a shrieking whirl- 
wind. In a second the father fell, pierced through 
with arrows. Another instant and Larry was prisoner 
in the hands of hideously painted savages. 

In the direction of the camp the boy thought he 
heard the shouts of the negro servant. He was hur- 
ried thither and saw the negro lying in a pool of 
blood. A solemn chief stood in the center of a group 
of warriors. Larry knew from his war bonnet that 
he was the head of the band. His captors, with round 
shields of painted bull’s skin, threw him at the feet 
of the chief and lifted their tomahawks. Young 
Benton could die as bravely as his father. The chief 
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walked to Larry’s side, raised his hand with two 
fingers pointed upward and threw the folds of a red 
blanket about the boy’s body. 

When the camp was looted and the animals packed 
with spoils, Larry was put on a pony and tied to a 
horse which the chief mounted. The torch was applied 
to the tents and sullenly the band, eagle feathers toss- 
ing, trotted across the plains. 


IV 


Four days after this episode a train of traders from 
Red River reported the mangled remains of four 
white men and a negro. 

Austin despatched a runner to notify the Mexican 
Alcalde of the outrage. In a little adobe mission 
Father Flahoolah offered a simple prayer for the de- 
ceased, while at O’Connor’s saloon Deaf Smith swore 
vengeance by all the gods of the wilderness. 

In the meantime, the last remnant of the Caran- 
chuas were rushing northward with the captive. 

Young Benton was in Texas. 


_ CHAPTER THREE: SANTA ANNA 


I 


ASN was kept in ignorance of the tragic death of 

Judge Benton and the captivity of Larry. Uriah 
received the intelligence in the same communication 
which notified him that his ranch had been staked 
out and the claim taken over in his name. Uriah 
' thought before acquainting his wife with these facts. 
He knew that Elizabeth was entitled to share any 
information which concerned their fortunes. When 
he told her at last, the Plantagenet blood in the 
woman rose to the occasion. 

; “You must write to Governor Houston, Uriah. I 
reckon he can do more with Indians than any man 
- in the country.” 

Uriah drew a breath of relief. ‘But how about 


_ the ranch?” 


Elizabeth lifted the lids of her dark eyes and gazed 
at him confidently. “I knew we-all would be going 
to Texas sooner or later, Uriah. But we must think 
_ of that dear boy as though he were our own son.” 
Acting upon Elizabeth’s initiative, Uriah commu- 
 nicated with the War Department. Soon the whole 
- United States was interested in the punitive expe- 
dition which started from Camp Washita. The daily 
papers contained accounts of the efforts of the United 
States dragoons, and the well-known artist, Catlin, 
who accompanied the troops, supplied illustrations 
33 
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which became known in every household. Ann ulti- 
mately became familiar with the facts. 

Uriah received quaint letters from Governor Hous- 
ton. But as years passed, years crowded with activity 
in the Hardin household, Larry became more of a 
myth than a reality. Newspaper accounts of the 
expedition became incoherent and garbled. The dra- 
goons were recalled, to leave the kidnapping of Law- 
rence Benton one of the mysteries of the plains. 

In the meantime, Uriah worked uninterruptedly at 
the mills. The growth of his business was enormous. 
The swelling population of the West gave a tenfold 
demand for his flour. General prosperity in the grain 
trade allowed him to discount competition. The suc- 
cess of the canal commission was proved beyond 
question. And by the time Ann had passed adoles- 
cence and promised to more than rival her mother 
in beauty, the Miami Canal was opened for naviga- 
tion. 

Within four months of the event, Uriah was re- 
warded for his labor by counting three thousand pas- 
sengers who had arrived in Cincinnati. Packets were 
coming in at the rate of three each week. Uriah’s 
position and wealth kept pace with the growth of the 
city and its industries. 

Elizabeth “grew” with her husband. Civic activi- 
ties, social life, and Ann’s education, together with 
the church and home, became the all-absorbing 
thoughts of her life. Cincinnati, now the greatest 
commonwealth west of the Alleghenies, was the joy 
of her heart. 


II 


Ann was attending the Cincinnati College, where 
she had just been appointed monitor, a position of 
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distinction under the Lancaster plan. This made the 
advanced scholars responsible for the younger children, 
when themselves under the direction of able teachers. 
Ann was elated by her new authority and Elizabeth, 
with great pride, told her husband of this honor. 
Uriah’s enthusiasm, however, did not seem as warm 
as the occasion warranted. 

; Somewhat hurt, Elizabeth said: “I hope you real- 
_ ize, Uriah, that Dr. Drake thinks our daughter the 

smartest young lady in her class.” 

Uriah embraced his daughter affectionately and 
declared that he expected nothing less of his peerless 
Ann. But other matters possessed his mind. 

Taking Elizabeth aside, he said: “Affairs in Texas 

have come to a crisis, mother.” 
a “Law, Uriah, what has that to do with us?” asked 
_ Elizabeth. 

“A great deal, honey. Mr. Austin has requested 
me to go south and confer with General Santa Anna. 
It means life or death to Texas. I am going.” 

— “But you cannot leave Ann and me and the mills, 
- Uriah!” Elizabeth had never been separated from 
her husband. 

~ “You and Ann will be safe, honey,’ 
_ Hardin. 

“T reckon if you go to Texas you go there to stay,” 
answered Elizabeth, struggling to hold back the tears. 
Uriah put his arm around her. “Elizabeth . 

_I promised to stick here until Ann received her edu- 

cation.” 

Elizabeth knew the character of her husband. 
_ After indulging in a few sobs, she consented to his 
_ journey to Vera Cruz. 

It never occurred to Uriah that the Empresario’s 
faith in Santa Anna might be leading to a situation far 
more desperate than that proposed by the government 


’ 


answered 
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at Mexico City. Austin’s frantic appeal to Hardin for 
aid in preventing the Mexicans from turning Texas 
into a penal colony awoke slumbering fires. 

Uriah provided for the administration of his home 
affairs and within the month boarded the Washing- 
ton. Elizabeth and Ann took him to the dock in the 
surrey; Uncle Ebenezer superintended the negroes, 
who loaded his luggage, with lordly contempt. 

“You am gwine into de whale’s belly, jes’ same as 
Jonah, Massa Uriah.” 

Hardin laughed. ‘He came out all right.” 

“You can’t keep de righteous down, praise de 
Lawd!” 

Elizabeth, weeping quietly, embraced Uriah. Tears 
welled in his own eyes. Ann pouted. She could not 
accompany her father and promised that if he did 
not return quick and bring her a Spanish shawl she 
would come and fetch him. 

Uriah, standing at the pilot house with Captain 
Shreve, watched the figures of the handsome woman 
and the beautiful girl until the churning paddle-wheel 
carried him down the beautiful Ohio. 

Shreve, more weatherbeaten than when we saw him 
last, recalled his prophecy of the coming railroads. 
The old navigator’s deductions had proven sound and 
Uriah had no difficulty in obtaining his opinion on the 
Mexican situation. } 

“Uriah, I told you that you’d see the Stars and 
Stripes over Texas. It’s coming sure as we’re coming - 
to Orleans.” 

Hardin stroked his beard. “But in the meantime 
the settlers may be driv from the country,” he an- 
swered. “The only hope I see is in Santa Anna.” 

Shreve indulged in a few nautical oaths. “That 
blasted Creole! He’s playin’ with Stephen like a cat 
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with a mouse. Jest wait till the thunderin’ play-actor . 
takes off his mask!” 

Uriah offered the captain a cigar and studied his 
horny hands as he lit the match. “He promises to 
champion Texas,” he said. 

“So would Satan promise to uphold the good place, 
if he could git the angels to fall fer him. It’s the busi- 
ness o’ that black-hearted son of perdition to sit tight 
and let his dummies do their infernal work. He upheld 
the King 0’ Spain. He upheld Iturbide; next Busta- 
mante. He was a traitor to ’em all so he can become 
tyrant of Mexico and git Texas under his foot.” 
Shreve turned up the collar of his coat. There was 
a brisk wind from the west shore. Uriah did likewise. 

He replied: “Santa Anna impresses his constituents 
as a soldier.” 

Shreve half bellowed his reply. “If he’s a soldier, 
so’s them butchers in the slaughter houses in Cincin- 
nati.” 

Hardin became uneasy. During the trip down the 
river the captain emphasized his opinion until Uriah 
felt himself disloyal for giving ear to the old nav- 


 igator. 


“The Empresario seems to believe that Santa Anna 
is a patriot who means well by Mexico and the set- 


_ tlers,” he answered after one of Shreve’s tirades. 


“Stephen’s a good man to get Yanks into Texas, 


Uriah. I’m afeard he ain't strong enuff to keep ’em 


. 


my thar.” 


When Shreve thought his course right he would 
alter it for no one. He believed that Santa Anna 
possessed no love for his Spanish countrymen, or for 


the negro-Indians whom he dragooned into his army. 
Much less, in the navigator’s opinion, did he consider 


the rights of the helpless Indians whom he reduced to 


. peonage. But his cruelty to these, in Shreve’s opinion, 
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was tender mercy compared to what he had in store for 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

Uriah found the Mississippi flatboat an excellent 
place to gather information. All eyes were on Mexico. 

He noticed a man in the saloon who usually oc- 
cupied a table where a card game was in progress. 
His face was square and soft, the eyes a watery gray. 
His dress was that of a Northerner. Uriah met the 
gentleman, Mr. Wilks Skenk, and learned that he was 
a native of Kentucky who expected to settle on the 
Brazos. 

The gentleman’s destination was La Vera Cruz, 
where he hoped to observe political conditions. The 
Kentuckian gave as a reason for his caution the fact 
that he had previously sustained losses when Edwards 
attempted to establish the abortive Republic of Fre- 
donia. Due to the interference of the Texas Rangers, 
Wilks Skenk’s dream of a hacienda had been shattered. 

Skenk succeeded in dispelling any misgivings which 
Shreve had planted in Uriah’s mind regarding Santa 
Anna. He had the advantage of the old navigator 
in knowing the Aztec personally. Skenk assured 
Uriah that Santa Anna’s revolt against his government 
was precisely because he championed the rights of the 
Texans. 

Skenk knew of the “Hardins of Ohio.” He ex- 
pressed his interest in Mrs. Hardin and Ann, whom 
he looked forward to meeting. He further promised 
to use his influence at La Vera Cruz to insure Uriah’s 
receiving the consideration which so distinguished an 
American should expect. 


III 


Uriah found La Vera Cruz a natural citadel for 
aman in power. The beautiful coast faced the rising 
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sun, which shone through the palmetto trees with 
tropical splendor. The salubrity of the climate was 
_a delightful novelty to one accustomed to the rigors 
of the northern country. He noted that the current 
of the Gulf Stream caused the earth to bring forth 
its fruits abundantly. Uriah’s eye for business caused 
him to speculate upon what a Cincinnati exporter 
could do with the coffee, rubber, fruit and cotton 
produced by plentiful rainfalls. 

The forests, too, appealed to his imagination. 
Everywhere he looked through vistas of mahogany, 
rosewood and cedar trees. The native plants yielded 


_ the extract of the national drinks, mescal and pulque. 


_ He sampled these and was inclined to believe that 
_ such intoxicants were responsible for exciting the 
_ Aztec blood to its reputed excesses. 

As for the country, the Garden of Eden could not 
have been more enchanting. Uriah watched the 
Creole women, swarthy brigands and soldiers, who 
swarmed about Santa Anna’s stronghold. 

His reception was cordial. An interpreter was 
_ provided, Pedro Ximenes, lieutenant of dragoons. 


_ Through him Santa Anna assured Uriah that the 
- government would be immediately overthrown. He 


- also expressed his appreciation of the support from 
the settlers of the North. He drew attention to his 
own demonstration of good faith in withdrawing the 
garrisons from Texas. 

“Ah, Sefor!’ he said. “The solution to all prob- 
lems is popular government. The cry of democracy 
is stirring Europe. It must not be disregarded on 
our own continent. Here liberty was born.” 

As Ximenes interpreted these words, Uriah’s hopes 
were raised. Santa Anna informed him that the 
_ Empresario knew his mind and must be assured that 
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the rights of the Texans could only be upheld by 
his administration. Uriah was satisfied. The Gen- 
eral questioned him closely about the strength and 
forces of the colonies to the north. Uriah answered 
guardedly. 

The conference ended with Santa Anna’s promise 
to allow Texas free trade and immigration from the 
United States, together with the rights of a State. 
Uriah was pleased to inform the General that Austin 
would call a convention to recognize him as ruler. 

There was a great banquet in the salon of the palace 
that evening, and Uriah accepted an informal invita- 
tion to attend. He again met Skenk and observed that 
the Kentuckian was accorded ambassadorial honors. 
Uriah noticed that Skenk referred to the General as 
“His Highness.” As the guests partook of glass after 
glass of mescal, the Kentuckian frankly stated that 
their host was the statesman of the New World. 

“We may call the General a Dictator, Mr. Hardin. 
But after all it is the identical principle which the 
Holy Alliance is applying in Vienna. Alexander I 
of Russia has followed a similar policy, as have 
England, Germany and Spain. Why not Mexico? 
And in Mexico where will we find another Metternich 
except in His Highness?” 

Uriah realized that the man was better versed than 
himself in diplomacy. He was about to say so when 
Skenk arose and proposed a toast to “The Napoleon 
of the West.” 

Uriah, not speaking Spanish, was at a disadvan- 
tage. But, thanks to the courtesy of Skenk, certain 
facts were clear. The people of Mexico were in- 
flamed. There would be an immediate insurrection. 
Support from the Anglo-Saxon settlers of the North 
was expected. Santa Anna would become Dictator. 

Aside from these important observations, Skenk 
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freely admitted that Santa Anna had made him a 
flattering offer to become Alcalde of a certain prov- 
ince. 

Uriah further learned from Skenk that he was a 
man of ample means. The general situation, in 
Skenk’s opinion, warranted him in returning at once 
to Texas to join the settlers. He mentioned casually 
that in case the Dictator should at any time proclaim 
the titles to lands held by the Texans null and void, 
he could intercede, as he was always welcome at the 
General’s headquarters at La Vera Cruz. 

Upon his return to San Felipe, Uriah made a busi- 
nesslike report. Austin was gratified and relieved. 


CHAPTER Four: THE MARQUIS AND THE ROSE 
I 


‘sy AFAYETTE! Oh, Mimie!” Ann Hardin’s 

heart throbbed as she heard the news at the 
breakfast table. The Marquis de Lafayette—next to 
Washington, fairest of names to the heart of Ameri- 
can maidenhood! Could it be true that he would 
be a guest of honor at Cincinnati? The brooklike 
voice of her own mother announced it over the coffee 
cups. Indeed, Elizabeth had been chosen as chairman 
of the ladies’ reception committee. Ann adored her 
mother. Who would be the honored one, her roman- 
tic French hero or her beloved heroine? 

Uriah, not long ago returned from Mexico, was 
one of the representative men to welcome the dis- 
tinguished guest. Cincinnati’s unprecedented growth 
and equally impressive development of culture pre- 
saged the approval of the Frenchman. Ann dreamed 
of him in superlative adjectives—élégant, aux loyal, 
glorieux! Ann and her mother busied themselves 
with their French dictionaries. French became the 
official language of the dinner table, to the bewilder- 
ment of Uncle Ebenezer, now butler of importance, 
clad in coat of Madeira broadcloth, with polished 
shoes drawing conspicuous attention to his pedal ex- 
tremities. 

“Passez le pain,’ Ann said impressively. 

“Yas, Miss Ann,” Uncle Ebenezer responded, look- 
ing beseechingly to Elizabeth. 

42, 
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“Miss Ann wishes you to pass the bread,” the lady 
of the house explained, much to the relief of Ebene- 
zer’s anxiety to reconcile the noun “pain” with cir- 
cumstances of the table. 

Ann wished the ancient negro to address her as 
“Mademoiselle.” At this the soul of the African 
revolted. 

“Lordy massy, honey; you better let Uncle Eb 
oriculate in American,” he protested. 

The haughty schoolgirl condescended. ‘Very well, 
Uncle Ebenezer, you may address me as Miss Ann 
if you always speak of General Lafayette as Monsieur 
le Marquis.” 

And “Monsieur le Marquis” he was from that day, 
although Uncle Ebenezer’s eyes would close as though 
attempting to crack wainuts when he adverted to the 
gentleman. 

Lafayette! Name of honor! By all that is sacred, 
why should not the arms of Cincinnati open wide to 


you upon your return to the land in whose liberation 


your generous soul played a master part? Uriah, 
_ tustic pioneer though he might be, recorded with 
_ pride the sacrifices of the Marquis for his adopted 
country. Would the precursor of liberty, fraternity 
and equality crown his career of manumission in 
_ Texas? 

4 Lafayette, courteous and gallant, among Texas 


Rangers! It was not impossible. Uriah imagined 


him electrifying the stalwart plainsmen, setting up a 


standard of freedom, surcharging the atmosphere of 


_ the prairies with his magnetic personality. 

To Elizabeth the coming of Lafayette marked a 

_ period of civic development. To Ann the event meant 

the fulfillment of a dream. To Uriah it was the 
termination of a restraint. He had conceded to Eliza- 
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beth’s wishes. Ann had been graduated from college. 

He was independent, thanks to grain. With a 
consciousness of duty well performed he could take 
the decisive step of selling his flour mill, purchasing 
steers, and stocking his five thousand acres near San 
Antonio. Of course, he was enthusiastic over the 
coming of the “infinitely esteemed and beloved” 
Frenchman. 

He pictured him to Ann among the Texans with 
the remembrance of that memorable day of the past 
when Washington trooped his ragged soldiers with 
bleeding feet and half-naked bodies before the ex- 
quisite nobleman, apologizing for the painful com- 
parison which the young Marquis must draw between 
these patriots and the handsomely equipped regulars 
of Louis XVI. “This is the kind of manhood the 
world needs when human rights are trembling in the 
balance,” he said. Little wonder Washington adored 
him! So thought the lovely Ann. 

And now Lafayette was to visit Cincinnati! Eliza- 
beth graciously assisted in the organization of the 
new symphony orchestra. Society was thrilled to learn 
that no less a personage than the famous Tasso was 
chosen as its director. Even Pittsburg could not boast 
of such an acquirement! The streets would be gar- 
landed by day and illumined by night. 

Uriah’s calendar showed a red number. His work 
for Cincinnati was finished. The Middle-Westerner 
was proud of the part he had played in the great 
drama of the waterways. 

At the reception Ann wore her first evening frock. 
A symphony in pink and gold. The tight silk bodice 
of her gown, with dainty embroidery of blue forget- 
me-nots, and the modish hoop skirt with ripples of 
silk formed a creation fraught with daring for a less 
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beautiful figure. Her hair was a shower of gold 
arranged becomingly above the wide-set eyes. Her 
grace of manner would have made her at ease in the 
costume of any period. 


“La bella donna,” exclaimed Tasso as he glimpsed 
_ her among the elite thronging the ball room. 

Lafayette came, he saw, he conquered. The mayor 
paid becoming tribute to the idol of the hour. He 
ended a few well chosen words with the happy phrase: 
“Were America to exhaust her treasure and spare 
the first born from her manhood, it would be inade- 
quate compensation for the services of General Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-camp. Never need France appre- 
hend this country’s answer should she call upon Amer- 
ica to pay what we owe to Lafayette!” 

The symphony orchestra burst forth with a patriotic 
crescendo. The Marquis, embodiment of grace and 
courtesy, met the citizens while Tasso’s Latin tresses 
tossed from side to side as, violin in hand, he led 
the stringed instruments which poured forth their 
rhapsodies. No one could have presented Lafayette 
more graciously than did Elizabeth. The citizens 
passed before him expressing words of admiration, 
always receiving a modestly returned compliment. 

Finally came Ann. 

“Allow me to present my daughter, M. le Marquis,” 
said Elizabeth, touching Ann’s bodice with her gloved 
hand. Ann looked into the eyes of Lafayette. She 
offered her hand. Hesitatingly. Lafayette touched 
his lips to the slender fingers. 

“Une rose! Qui ne battrait pas pour la patrie de 
fille st charmante?” 

Elizabeth often repeated that little bon mot: “A 
rose! Who would not fight for the country of such 
a charming girl?” 
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It thrilled the heart of Ann. When the Marquis 
left she was resolved that no lips should ever touch 
those fingers except those of one worthy to take his 
place in the shrine beside her hero. 


bog 


As had been anticipated, the coming of the French- 
man marked an era in the development of Cincinnati. 
Routine activities, which had been going on silently 
day by day, seemed suddenly to bring forth their 
fruits. Commerce was phenomenal. The citizens 
took their progress as a matter of course and looked 
forward to other developments. 

About this time Uriah met his old friend, Fosdick. 
The latter had developed means of converting the 
surplus corn of the valley into whiskey and abandoned 
fruits into brandy. 

“Hardin, I told you that Cincinnati was just begin- 

ning,” said Fosdick. “Canals are pretty well through 
now, eh? Well, sir, we slaughtered eighty-five thou- 
sand hogs during the past year. There is no such 
hog-raising in the world. I suppose you see them 
driv in by all the turnpike roads. You grain men 
should be satisfied.” 
_ “T never expected to see it,” replied Uriah thought- 
fully. ‘Wheat was around twenty-five cents a bushel 
not long ago. We could only trade for five pounds 
of sugar or three of coffee. Today we get twice that. 
Things are still rising.” 

“T will give you some inside information,” said Fos- 
dick mysteriously. 

“What do you mean?” 
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“A committee is being appointed with you as a 
director to connect the South and East with our town 
by rail. The Tayleur people of England have been 
approached on the price of locomotives. How about 
grain and hogs, eh, Hardin?” 

“T go to Texas with my family before they drive 
the first spike,” replied Uriah. 

“Are you crazy, man?” 

_“T don’t know, but I have made my plans.” 

It was impossible for the venerable packer to dis- 
suade him. 

When he returned home he notified his wife of 
the decision and was gratified at the cordiality with 
which his plans were accepted. Elizabeth had had 
her way. Ann was accomplished in art, advanced in 
her studies. There would be, Elizabeth assumed, no 
more children. She was ready to become a pioneer 
mother. 

Through habit, Uriah took the negro butler un- 
aware with his announcement. “Ever use a horse 
pistol, Ebenezer?” he asked dryly. 

The darkey’s forehead resembled a raisin in process 
of'drying. “De Lord done tole Uncle Eb neber to trifle 
wid dem, Massa Uriah!’ Then, studying the de- 
lighted Hardin for a moment, he exclaimed, “I believe 
dis nigger am gwine to Texas!” 

“Right.” 

Arrangements were made and the Hardins, leaving 
a host of friends, boarded the Washingion for New 
_ Orleans. Their arrival at San Felipe was an event. 
_ The Rangers poured in from the ranches to greet the 
 Hardins of Ohio. Uriah had, with the aid of Austin, 


erected a model ranch outfit. It consisted of a good- 
sized adobe for his family and bunk houses for the 


cowboys. The homestead was on a fine stream with 
water rights secured. 
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The Empresario had provided a guard for the 
numerous wagons of the Hardin family, loaded with 
furniture which Elizabeth could not resign herself to 
abandon. 

Ann was not sentimental. She revolted against the 
pre-Victorianism which was permeating American 
cities. In fact, Ann was a rebel. She was at an age 
when any important venture might inspire her with 
romance. Her poet had just died in the cause of 
freedom. Ann carried a first edition of Byron with 
her. She poured the fiery phrases of the champion 
of liberty into her father’s ear as the steamboat 
churned lazily down the Mississippi: 


“The sails were filled, and fair the ight wind blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home; 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost in circumambient foam.” 


But Uriah was engrossed in dreams about the 
ranch. So Ann mused to herself and tried to picture 
the foaming billows of the Aegean while gazing over 
the languid waters of the Mississippi. On the pil- 
grimage from Matagorda Bay she would again have 
quoted the stanza from Childe Harold, “On sloping 
mounds or in the vale beneath,” had it not been for 
the prosaic figure of a Texan giant mounted on horse- 
back, jogging by the side of their covered wagon, 
shouting uncouth phrases or listening with his hand 
to a great flopping ear to the asides of his fellow 
Rangers. 

Austin met the immigrants at San Felipe. A group 
of ladies extended every courtesy to Elizabeth and 
the caravan stopped for the night. Father Flahoolah 
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brought a bouquet for Ann, not at all concerned that 
her folks came with the family Bible as their most 
cherished possession. 

“T hope you are satisfied at last, Uriah,” said 
Elizabeth as she gazed across the plains. 

“This is living, mother! How do you like the 
women folks?” 

“Right fine. We-all shall have friendly neighbors, 
sure enough.” 


Uriah brought a surprise. Cincinnati had sent two 
brass cannon, complete with gun carriages. These 
were the first artillery to reach the colony. Austin 
was touched by this tribute from his northern neigh- 
bors and the pieces were mounted before headquarters. 
_ The cannon naturally provoked the interest and ad- 
_ miration of the Rangers. Only Deaf Smith doubted 
their value. 

“Them’s all right fer looks. But with Injuns, give 
me the knife, every time.” 

Deaf looked like an oracle of wisdom until a Texan 
_ shouted in his ear, “How about greasers?” There 
_ was silence. If the cowboys in the group were think- 
- ing at all they were thinking the same thing. 

At O’Connor’s saloon the arrival of the Hardins 
of Ohio was the only topic of interest. The success 


of Uriah and the luck of his steers were pledged in 


' many a round of bourbon. One of the Rangers drank 
a toast to the two six-pound field pieces. ‘Wal, here’s 
to the Twin Sisters,” he roared. The ordnance was 

christened with western decorum. 

There was one stranger who paid for many rounds 
_ of liquor that evening. He seemed, above all, inter- 
ested in Uriah’s beautiful daughter. This stranger 
"was a square-faced man who could smile when he 
chose. 
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Some of the Rangers answered him civilly when 
he filled their glasses and interrogated them. But 
Smith met the newcomer’s questions with the curt 
sentence, “Sorry, stranger, I’m hidebound in the ears.” 


-— CHAPTER Five: BIG DRUNK 
I 


RIAH HARDIN, wealthiest cattle owner north 

of the Rio Grande and father of the most beau- 

tiful girl in Texas, sat quietly at the conference table 
of the Empresario. 

At his side, and dressed smartly, sat Skenk, a hand 
drooping artistically over the rough-hewn table, an 
elbow resting on the back of his crude oak chair. 

: Austin sat opposite. It was evident from the trou- 
- bled lines on his high forehead that a matter of im- 
portance was under consideration. Rain was falling. 
This accounted for the high spirits of Uriah. The 
- season promised to be the wettest in years. Crops 
- would flourish accordingly. The conference, however, 
_ was considering matters of a far different complexion. 
Sam’! Houston had had another row in the American 
Congress. He was on his way to Texas. Further- 
more, it was rumored that Houston had decided to 
settle. His presence would have a definite bearing 
on the situation with Mexico. If he entered the 
_ political arena his influence would be all-important. 
A memorial was to be drawn up for presentation 
to the Congress. Austin, cautious lawyer, dreaded 
what the complications might be if this memorial 

- should be made combustible with the fiery phrases 
which made Houston the terror of both white man 
and Indian. 
. 51 
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Skenk was at his ease. He considered the presence 
of the Indian agent with indifference. Uriah was 
inclined to welcome Houston as a definite asset. 

“You know Mr. Houston, do you not?” asked the 
Empresario. 

“My wife met him in Georgia. I have kept in 
touch with him ever since the tragic death of Judge 
Benton. When the Mexican alcaldes were found too 
lazy to take proper measures to locate Larry, Houston 
was responsible for sending the dragoons in search 
of him. He is a man of great ability,” answered 
Uriah. Austin was silent. The rain falling on the 
roof of the log house was music to Hardin’s ears. 
Skenk broke the aphony. 

“Gentlemen, Sam Houston is coming to Texas 
because he made a fool of himself in the States.” 

Uriah stroked his chin whiskers. “The greatest 
minds are capable of buffoonery. Fools give the ages 
their wisdom. That is, if you refer to Old Sam’s 
eccentricities,” he answered. 

“It isn’t exactly that,” replied Skenk, arranging his 
immaculate cravat. “Houston is a trouble maker. 
You remember, gentlemen, that while Houston was 
serving as Indian agent he had the audacity to appear 
before Mr. Calhoun dressed as an Indian chief. The 
Secretary of War was disgusted.” 

“No press agent could have brought Old Sam to 
public attention the way that affair did. The Indians 
saw him as the champion of their tribes. It must 
have tickled the Texans, too. Calhoun was right 
about form. He’s a stickler for it. But most folks 
believe that Old Sam should be allowed to deck him- 
self out as he pleases. What’s more, Mr. Skenk, if 
you know the way he was regaled when inaugurated 
Governor of Tennessee, I think you would agree that 
Houston knows what’s what when it comes to dress.” 
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Skenk shifted in his chair; Austin, with tired ex- 
pression, listened. The rain splattered on the window 
panes. 

“It isn’t a matter of Mr. Houston’s eccentricities. 


_ It’s his general reputation,” said the Empresario. 


a 


A firm look took possession of Uriah’s countenance. 
He said: “Then I go on record as saying that Hous- 
ton is a superb leader and the most intrepid soldier 
since Miltiades.” He slapped his hand on the oak 
table. 

A smile played over the face of Skenk. He replied: 
“T’m not so sure how Houston stands with the Indians. 
I have some influence with them myself. They are 


_ disgusted with his bad habits. The Cherokees call 
_ him ‘Big Drunk.’ I admit he has a way of appealing 
_tothem. He is usually too full of fire-water to make 
_ his influence count for much.” 


, 


“T am afraid you are not very well informed about 
Houston,” returned Uriah. “He is too intelligent a 


man to allow liquor to deprive him of his senses. 


a 


He drank heavily after his second wife left him. The 


third took him in hand. He is now as noble a 
_ Christian as lives. The Indians call him ‘Big Drunk’ 
_ because they love him. Houston needs no apologies, 
_ Mr. Skenk.” 

Uriah sketched the life of Houston with an ad- 


_ miration which could not be misunderstood. He 
pictured him as a boy, reading by the pine-knots of 
_ the fire, studying the Bible, Homer and Shakespeare 


and developing a mind of singular beauty and at the 
same time gaining a power of frame which won for 


_ him the admiration of his white and Indian neighbors. 


“Yes, gentlemen,” concluded Uriah. “He learned 
_ the language of the Indians and found their tradi- 


tions full of beauty. Poetry stood him in good stead. 


ee 
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The Indians listen to him as the voice of Nature. 
That proves, so far as I am concerned, that Old Sam 
Houston can take his place with the finest minds of 
the day.” 

Skenk twirled the blonde moustache which con- 
cealed the curl of his upper lip. “Mr. Houston may be 
all you say, but I ask with Mr. Austin, ‘Is he a safe 
man for Texas?” 

“T think he proved himself so in the late war. 
After he was wounded Jackson made him an officer. 
‘Old Hickory’ knows men pretty well,” persisted 
Uriah. 

“What I mean, Mr. Hardin, is this,” returned 
Skenk. “Houston is unreliable. You tell us about 
his love for the Indians. That is all very poetical. 
We know why he went among them. Houston admits 
that his brothers set him up in a store. The first 
thing they knew he packed up and left them with the 
merchandise on their hands. He went to the Red 
Men because he didn’t have to work. Seems to me 
he’s been doing pretty near the same thing ever since. 
I know why his second wife left him and why he 
gave up his campaign for re-election as Governor of 
Tennessee.” 

A steely light came into Uriah’s eyes. 

“You are not impugning the honor of Governor 
Houston, are you?” he asked. 

“Not at all. Houston interests me,” replied the 
other hastily. “I do say that he is a disturber. Only 
recently he caned Stansberry in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was formally censured by Congress. 
What can we expect?” 

“Well,” said Uriah slowly. “All I can say is this: 
Sam Houston packed up his traps and left his brothers 
because they wouldn’t allow him to study. He gave 
up his campaign in Tennessee because he was a 
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gentleman. He caned Stansberry in public because 
he deserved it. He may act the same way in Texas. 
So much the better for Texas.” 

Austin, wearied by the conversation, looked at Uriah 


and asked, “What would you propose, Sir?” 


Without a moment of hesitation Uriah replied, 


~ “Let Houston draw up the memorial. I don’t like to 


differ with Mr. Skenk, but it’s good business.” 

The Empresario smiled in a dismal kind of way. 
Skenk answered Uriah that he respected his opinion, 
that his own was open to revision, so Uriah absented 
himself from the conference. 

The rain was falling in torrents. He had a long 
_ drive behind the mules to the XHX ranch where Eliza- 
_ beth and Ann expected him. 

Needless to say the coming of Houston was the most 
talked of subject at San Felipe that day. Deaf Smith 
had met Father Fiahoolah in all the rain. He asserted 
- that Old Sam was entering Texas with the scalps 
_ of three reactionary Senators and nine Congressmen 
on his belt. The good-natured priest answered, “His 

_ grandfather was Irish, O dear! O dear!” 


CHAPTER Six: SKENK 
I 


T the dinner table of the XHX Uriah recounted his 

visit to San Felipe. Although he said nothing to 
arouse the apprehension of his wife, Elizabeth divined 
that her husband had been engaged in business of im- 
port. Uriah was more than habitually quiet. He 
finally broke the news: 

“Mr. Skenk and I had some difference about Hous- 
ton; the Governor is going to settle on the Brazos,” 
he explained. 

“Houston! Three cheers!” cried Ann, waving her 
napkin indecorously. Elizabeth was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

She said, “I hope you didn’t offend Mr. Skenk, 
Uriah. I reckon Governor Houston has been a bit 
rough.” 

“Rough!” exclaimed Ann. “Of course he is rough, 
but not with ladies, Mimie.” 

“Mr. Skenk may have his reasons, honey,” answered 
Elizabeth. “I remember hearing how Governor Hous- 
ton called a man a ‘lizard’.” 

“He probably deserved it, Mimie. What does Mr. 
Skenk know, anyway ?” 

Elizabeth glanced at her daughter with reproach. 
“Ann, you are becoming a perfect tom-boy. Mr. Skenk 
knows all the politicians in Washington.” 

56 
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“T hope he isn’t the lizard Governor Houston re- 
ferred to,” returned the young lady. 

“Ann, I am surprised!” Elizabeth possessed the 
faculty of cloaking a rebuke with a smile. On this 
occasion the smile was absent. “Honey, you must be 
a lady even if we do live on a ranch. . . . Uncle 
Ebenezer told me he saw you riding a broncho today.” 

The negro butler held the lid of the soup tureen in 
suspense. 

“Did you?” demanded Ann, her cheeks flushing. 

“I—I thought I seen you rockin’ along, Miss Ann—” 

“T did bust a broncho, Mimie. But if Uncle Ebene- 
zer ever tells on me again I’ll shoot that soup tureen 
from his head at thirty paces—bang!” 

“Lordy massy, Miss Ann, dis yeah niggah ain’t 
gwine to do no mo’ talkin’ !” said the darkey, retreating 
under the fire of her eyes. 

“Ann! Ann!” cried Elizabeth. Uriah laughed 
heartily. 

“Someone has been eating red meat,” he said. 
“T’ve been eating red meat, Dad, and it would be 

a good plan if Mr. Skenk would eat red meat. Mimie 
wishes me to go with Mr. Skenk. We are not in 
Cincinnati now. We are Texans, father. I don’t 
care to ride with Skenk. He can’t ride, anyway.” 

“Child, where are your manners?” Elizabeth sighed 
with mortification. 

“Well, Mimie—here we are roughing it! I shall 
_ do just what cowboys do. I am going to wear chaps 
and you mustn’t be shocked if you hear me swear.” 
_ Ann tossed her golden hair with defiance from which 
_ there was no appeal. 

“There is the modern woman for you,” laughed her 
father, while Elizabeth wondered what the younger 
- generation was coming to. 
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If one were to inquire of Deaf Smith the basis of 
his prejudice against Skenk, one would probably clas- 
sify the scout as a misanthrope. When sizing up people 
Deaf was usually right. 

“T jest smell ’em like Inj uns,” is the way he described 
his sixth sense. 

Wilks Skenk had marked physical advantages. He 
was a handsome man, in a way. His manner was 
polished. He was evidently used to handling men. 
He could sit in a card game and win or lose as it 
seemed to his advantage. As to credentials, it was 
surprising how flattering an assortment he could pro- 
duce. Austin was satisfied that Skenk would pass 
muster. Only Deaf Smith, and presently Father Fla- 
hoolah, had misgivings. 

Skenk was a good spender. He would set up round 
after round of “red eye” in the saloon. He patronized 
the harness shop and never-said “no” to an Indian or 
a Ranger who solicited pecuniary assistance. He often 
talked with the surveyor, and asked where it would be 
advisable to stake out his claim. At these times he 
evinced keen interest in the settlers of the various 
localities. He could almost recount by heart the num- 
ber of acres, the extent of property, cattle and horses 
owned by each. 

On one occasion Skenk, in a confidential way, inter- 
rogated Hardin as to the number of well equipped 
soldiers which Texas could bring into the field in an 
emergency. He was answered that the roll call would 
show several thousand. 

“Texans,” explained Uriah, “must stand together. 
Otherwise the isolation of the colonies would open us 
to annihilation.” | 

This computation of Texan strength was carefully 
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noted by Skenk. The gentleman offered his services 
to Austin as an officer in the militia. Austin declined 
on the basis that he left the choosing of leaders to 
the Rangers themselves. 

Skenk did everything to ingratiate himself with the 
_ Hardins. Anglo-Saxon settlers were not numerous in 
_ this section. The Mexican population became pre- 
dominant as one approached San Antonio. Skenk, 
therefore, found a convenient reason for absenting 
himself from the colony by making informal visits to 
the XHX. Although rumor had it that the attraction 
nearer the border was the beautiful daughter of Har- 
din, Deaf Smith opined it was no girl that took Skenk 
to San Antonio. 
The XHX had become a center of activity. Eliza- 
_ beth with Uncle Ebenezer, and a dozen negroes whom 
_ Uriah had purchased at New Orleans, had ample help 
_ in the administration of the household. The slaves 
enabled Uriah to put large spaces of his ranch, which 
_ was covered with fertile alluvium, under cultivation. 
_ The first year he made a good showing in Indian corn 
and wheat. Much of this produce was used for live 
- stock. 
_ “Dem Mississippi niggers am sure rough. Dey plays 
__ wid knives,” said Uncle Eb in explaining his aloofness 
_ from the darkeys. Although slaves, Uriah gave them 
_ compensation for any production above a certain mini- 
mum, which made them labor with more celerity than 
- others under the lash. 
| The proximity to San Antonio, which had been the 
capital of Texas during Spanish rule, gave the Hardins 
a feeling that they were not entirely unassociated, 
- even though their jurisdiction was under the Mexican 
- flag. Occasionally Ann and her mother would ride 
to town, accompanied by Uriah and a guard of 
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Rangers. While Uriah was driving bargains for 
steers and grain, the ladies would acquaint themselves 
with the shops and the unique buildings of the town. 

Ann was reminded of her poet, Byron, by the 
Spanish missions and the Federal buildings which had 
formerly served as barracks and palaces. 

“Mimie,” said Ann, when viewing a group of Mexi- 
cans standing near the sun-bathed facade of an ancient 
building with Spanish tile roof and dreamy arcade, a 
clump of cedars in the foreground and a sky with 
billowy clouds overhead. ‘“Mimie— 


‘Adieu, fair Cadiz! Yea, a long adieu! 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood? 

Here all was noble, save Nobility; 

None hugged a conqueror’s chain save fallen 
Chivalry!” 


And Elizabeth, poetical by nature, wiped a tear 
from her eye. 

On one of these excursions the Hardins were accom- 
panied by Skenk. He had visited the XHX and 
accepted the hospitality of the Hardins, interesting 
himself hugely in taking inventory of their acres. In 
the evening he discussed the culture of the South with 
Elizabeth, and sang, to his own accompaniment. 
Music, such as it was, seemed doubly welcome in this 
far-off country, although the unctuous harmony of the 
negroes could be heard through the evening, droning 
melodious spirituals. 

During the ride to San Antonio, Skenk divided his 
attentions between Ann and Elizabeth, always allow- 
ing ample time for the husband. Skenk seemed to be 
quite familiar with the lay of the land about town. 
He displayed an attentiveness which approached gal- 
lantry. Ann felt a hidden something behind the ap- 
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pearance. At times she thought his relaxed features 

revealed a strangely sinister purpose. But he was good 

company. She chided herself for such a thought. 

When she spoke of it to her mother, the woman an- 

swered, “We-all must appreciate a gentleman when 

we meet one out here. Why, honey, Mr. Skenk is 
_ the soul of kindness.” 

San Antonio was a simple matter to Skenk. While 
Uriah was indulging in the prosaic allurement of 
weights and measures, Ann and Elizabeth were mak- 
ing pilgrimages to places of interest in the town and 
its environs. The City Hall in the Military Plaza, 
the market place, with its lazy method of bargaining, 
the Court House and the interesting San Fernando 

_ cathedral which Skenk assured them was constructed 

_ in 1734, were all eagerly inspected. Skenk, with the 

~ two handsome women by his side, assumed the role 

- of Alcalde as they walked or cantered through the 
streets. Ann had become an accomplished horse- 
woman. Her lithe figure and profusion of golden 
hair attracted the attention of everyone. 

Finally, Skenk informed them, they should see the 

_ Alamo. They rode to the east side of the river to 
_ view the most interesting mission in the district, San 
_ Antonio de Valero. 
- Dismounting, the party entered the chapel. Skenk 
- explained that the mission was used as a kind of fort 
_ by Mexican officers. He seemed to be on friendly 
terms with these men and impressed Elizabeth by con- 
__versing with them in Spanish, after which they re- 
turned to Uriah who had just closed a deal with a 
grain trader at the Main Plaza. 
~ Wilks Skenk was the guest of the Hardins for din- 
ner that night. Afterward the group strolled through 
- the streets and observed the nocturnal life of the town. 
It was fascinating. The old Spanish atmosphere was 
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still prevalent. At the corner of a street Ann heard a 
guitar. It was a dark-skinned suitor singing his love 
song to a Creole on a balcony. — 

San Antonio! 

The party returned to the hotel. Skenk detained 
Ann behind the others. The moonlight cast a spell. 
Romantic! But no such beauty as the lovely woman 
at Skenk’s side was bathed in its light. Ann was all 
that could be desired. 

He said, “I hope we may be together often on such 
nights, Miss Hardin.” Enchanted with her surround- 
ings, Ann made a conventional reply. “May I expect 
to see you alone when I return?” he persisted. 

“Mimie,” called Ann. “Do you and father realize 
how intoxicating this is?’ Skenk felt repulse in her 
manner. At the veranda of the hotel he took his leave. 

“You have been very kind to allow me the honor of 
showing you about town, Mrs. Hardin,” he said. 

“Mr. Skenk, the pleasure has been all ours. Our 
latch-string will be on the outside when you return,” 
answered the mother. 

“Mr. Hardin, I wish you success at the ranch,” con- 
tinued Skenk. 


“Thanks. Hope to see you again sometime,” 
answered Uriah. 

Turning to Ann, Skenk said gallantly, “Miss Hardin, 
I kiss your hand.” The girl drew back with a frown 
and Skenk vanished in the shadow of the arcade. 

Elizabeth reproved her daughter. “You must show 
gentlemen better manners, Ann. We, sure enough, 
won’t have men folks around if you treat them that 
way.” 

“He needn’t think he can gum my hand, Mimie.” 

“‘“Gum your hand’. . . daughter, what language.” 
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Skenk was a bitter soul as he wrenched the brutal 
Mexican bit of his horse and swung southward. The 
moonlight found little response in his watery gray 
eyes. Ann’s quick movement had brought him humilia- 
tion—yes, anger. He had offered romance—he had 
been repelled. By a motion. Skenk would gladly have 
consorted with the Texan plainsman; Ann had de- 
cided the issue. He resolved to have her anyway. As 
to Hardin, he was partly responsible for his daughter’s 
hauteur. For this he could condone himself. Hardin 
was nothing more than a self-sufficient Yankee. Then 
there was the wife, Elizabeth,—still comely enough to 


_ buy the support of some Aztec bandit and his creatures. 


Piece by piece a scheme surged through Skenk’s brain. 
It found exculpation, innocently enough so far as Ann 
was concerned, in her modest movement. It is Scrip- 
ture which says: “How great a fire a little matter 
kindleth.” 

As Skenk spurred southward the contrast between 
the Texans, who scorned him, with the half-breeds 
whom he knew would welcome him, became marked. 
Neither liquor nor licentiousness would unburden him 
of the slight which had angered his soul at the hotel 


in San Antonio. . 


When Skenk reached the palace of Santa Anna there 


was a singular change from the time of his first visit. 
_ The grounds presented the appearance of a military 
_ barracks. Officers in gold-braided uniforms were 
everywhere. Orderlies were running to and fro and 
- the gardens where once he had gambled his money 

“now gave the appearance of an artillery park. When 
he dismounted and met his chief on the broad veranda, 
_ Santa Anna was surrounded by officials. He bowed 
low as the half-breed approached him. 
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The spider had Mexico in his web. All he needed 
to know of Skenk was the attitude of the Texans. 
When he learned that the Northerners looked upon 
him as their champion the Creole laughed. 

“When we control, Sewor Skenk,”’ he said, “the 
gringoes will think our predecessor not so immoderate.” 

Skenk met the pleasantry with a compliment. His 
Highness must hold the good graces of Texas until 
Mexico City had been crushed under his heel. Most 
of the Mexicans on Texas soil had declared for Santa 
Anna. They would be withdrawn for the revolution, 
leaving the Northern country without troops. 

“What will the effect be, Seior?” 

Skenk reported, “The Rangers can protect their 
homes against the savages.” 

“How large an army could the gringoes muster ?” 

“Two thousand, with no artillery.” 

Santa Anna was in high spirits. There were drinks 

. and more drinks. Texas did not present a 
serious military problem. Skenk was introduced to 
a group of cunning diplomats. 

The General said, “These men, Seftor, shall be given 
the provinces to dispose of as they please.” 

The Aztec asked about the ecclesiastical disposition. 
Skenk advocated changes. He said, “The Irish cl: tgy, 
especially one, Father Flahoolah, are converting In- 
dians and ministering to the needs of their parishion- 
ers. These Irishmen should be replaced by stricter 
padres who will co-operate with the soldiery, your 
Highness.” 

Santa Anna concurred. Skenk was invited to stay | 
at the palace for a week. The evening was celebrated | 
by a banquet. Skenk sat at Santa Anna’s side. In 
the tropical out-of-doors, on the wide veranda, soft- 
voiced Indian girls sang songs of passion. The men 
drank their fiery mescal while dark-eyed Creole women 
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danced suggestive dances to make them forget the per- 
plexities of their souls. Skenk was favored with the 
attentions of a languid, half-Indian woman. In 
his haziness he forgot the golden-haired Ann who 
had lacerated his pride. 

On the following day, as a mark of distinction, 
_ Skenk was invited to an execution. Santa Anna prom- 
_ ised to demonstrate how he would bridle Anglo-Saxon 
enthusiasm. 

“Government, Senor, should be highly centralized to 
be effective,” said the General. 

“T agree,” answered Skenk. 

“In order to accomplish this, certain bold spirits 
must be put out of the way.” 

“Sensible enough!” 
“Summary execution is the means of accomplishing 
- our purpose.” 
“The most humane.” 
“We understand each other perfectly.” 
The two men bowed. 
“What have you to report on the Empresario, 
- Setior?” 
“An able leader.” 
“Have you any recommendations?” 
. “Assassination would be hazardous. What would 
_ your Highness stiggest ?” 
“A conference at Mexico City. A difference of 
_ opinion. A dungeon of the Inquisition—?”’ 
_ “Admirable. The Texans would be loath to arise 
while Austin is at your mercy.” 

“Again we understand each other.” 

Again the confederates bowed. 

“As to the Indians, Senor?” queried Santa Anna. 

“The news is disquieting. Governor Samuel Hous- 
ton, member of the Grand Medicine Lodge, will visit 
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the tribes. He exercises a strange power over the 
Red Men,” returned Skenk. 

“The Indians are important. A massacre of women 
and children will divert troops from home defence.” 

“What may your Highness advise?” 

“Fire-water. Governor Houston has no medicine 
against this.” 

During the conversation Santa Anna, at the head 
of a small detachment of cavalry, had been riding 
between rows of dwarf palms in the direction of an 
abandoned mission. They reached an old wall. It was 
spattered with blood. The Aztec halted his men. They 
dismounted and faced the building at about ten paces 
from the wall. Santa Anna gave an order to one of 
his creatures. A file of Mexican patriots passed 
before them. Some shuffled on as though oblivious 
to fate. Others, hoping for the Dictator’s clemency, 
muttered, ““Me no liberty. Me Santa Anna.” 

“Swine!” he exclaimed. ‘The gringoes are no bet- 
ter. Swine!’ 

The line of captives was halted. Terrified eyes were 
covered with dirty bandages. The bandit soldiery 
loaded and aimed. 

“Fuego!” shouted Santa Anna. 

The pathetic line of humanity became a disheveled 
pile. 

“The gringoes next!” laughed the half-breed. 


~ Carter SEVEN: DIPLOMACY 
I 


*©@O young Benton has been located at last!” ex- 
claimed Uriah. He was seated in the headquar- 
ters of the Empresario. 

“Tt is a singular case, Mr. Hardin. The youngster 
' was given up for dead years ago. Now he trots into 

San Felipe with no more concern than an Englishman 
returning from a shoot.” 

-  “T believe the Judge left quite a fortune.” Uriah, 
as usual, looked at matters from the practical angle. 
“Judge Benton was a careful lawyer. Governor 

Houston will look into the matter when he returns to 

the States.” 

“Does Larry. intend to go back to New York?” 
“Not Benton. He is Texas through and through.” 
“Have you seen him?” inquired Uriah eagerly. 
“He was in with Governor Houston this morning. 

A strapping young fellow. Brown as an Indian,” 

_ answered the Empresario. 

“T intend to take him back to the XHX. It will 

_ please my wife beyond words. Ann, too—maybe.” 

“Tt can’t be done, Mr. Hardin.” 

“What say?” 

“Benton has arranged to join Bowie.” 

“larry can’t be in shape for prospecting.” 
“Wait until you see Benton. He will be over at 
- O’Connor’s this afternoon. Better go. As to the 
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ladies, all I can say is that Benton is girl-shy. Have 
you met the Bowies?” 

“We often heard of the ‘terrible Bowie’ in Cin- 
cinnati. You probably know of the duel he fought 
with Major Wright on the Mississippi. The men met 
on a sandbar. There was a general mix-up. Bowie 
killed the Major with a file.” 

“The only unpleasant thing I know about Bowie 
is that he smuggled negroes into Louisiana. He is 
an amiable man, possessed of great daring. We need 
men of his caliber in Texas, Mr. Hardin.” 

“So he is to take young Benton?” asked Uriah. 

“Benton will take him.” 

“Where are they headed for?” 


“Bowie has obtained the location of a lost silver 
mine called the ‘Almagres.’ No one has known its 
whereabouts since the Indian massacre seventy years 
ago. The Indians have a superstition that if the white 
man locates the mine, he will turn their hunting 
ground into stone.” 

“How did Jim run across it?” 

“The secret was given him by a dying Indian.” 

“Rather speculative,” mused Hardin. 

“He is the most daring spirit I have ever known.” 

“Larry had better come over to the XHX. If I 
can’t persuade him my daughter will.” 


II 


“Were you speaking of the Colonel’s mine? Sorry 
if I overheard your last remark.” Skenk had been 
standing near the door of the Empresario’s headquar- 
ters. He entered. 

“We were referring to the Colonel in a general 
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way, Mr. Skenk. You have been over to Mr. 
Hardin’s, of course.” 

“How are Mrs. Hardin and your charming daugh- 
_ ter?” asked Skenk. He had not seen Uriah since the 
night at San Antonio. 

“Tolerable. Did you have a satisfactory visit in 
_ Mexico?” 

“Mexico!” exclaimed the Empresario. “Have you 
been across the border, Mr. Skenk?” 

“Well, hardly,” explained Skenk, swinging his 
sombrero and smiling nervously. “I rode over to the 
border to locate some English friends.” 

“IT have not heard of the English coming in at 

the Rio Grande. Strange,” remarked Austin. 
“Not at all, The Anglo-Saxon race is getting a 
_ foothold in Texas. Great colonizers, the English. Do 
you fear foreigners?” asked Skenk as he observed 
Austin’s frown. “The Mexicans are with us. I do 
not refer to Bustamante and his crowd. They would 


_ break the spirit of these colonies. Bustamante has 


one idea: to collect duties and prohibit American 
_ settlers. He is extreme. I believe, as I think you 
- gentlemen agree, that strong garrisons of Mexican 
- troops throughout Texas would alleviate the hardships 
of our ranchmen. They can’t afford to waste time 
- combating Indians.” 
Austin and Hardin looked at the speaker with 
amazement. Skenk continued, unabashed. “Mexico 
has a right to reasonable duties from Texas. What 
I object to is some upstart making conditions un- 
bearable.” 

“Do you mean, Sir,” asked Austin, “that Mexico 
will think of sending revenue officers to Texas?” 

“After all,” answered Skenk, “we are under the 
Mexican flag. If Texas is garrisoned someone must 
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foot the bills) When men like Mr. Hardin bring 
fortunes to Texas, it shows that this is an important 
province.” 

Skenk bowed. Uriah answered: “I hope you do 
not think I ask protection of anybody. A pioneer 
goes where his heart calls. If he fears consequences, 
he is not a pioneer.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, Sir. What I mean 
is merely this: Mexico has obligations here. The 
government of Bustamante can not give protection. 
We need a strong man.” 

“Who?” asked the Empresario. 

“General Antonio de Santa Anna.” 

“Santa Anna!’ exploded Uriah. 

“Santa Anna!’ exclaimed the Empresario. 

“Yes, gentlemen. Europe will not set foot in this 
part of the world with Santa Anna here. As a 
soldier he is invincible. His statesmanship is broad. 
As a humanitarian, you have only to listen to the 
cries of the peons who call him ‘liberator.’ Can the 
Texans stand by themselves? You know the fate of 
the Fredonian Republic. In affairs of administration 
the Spaniard has a peculiar genius. Anglo-Saxons 
are great colonizers. But they ruin their efforts with 
internal discord. England is embroiling Europe. In 
the United States there is talk of a war of secession. 

“Spain has been particularly free from insurrec- 
tions. When she left Mexico, her traditions were 
established. Santa Anna comes from the Spanish line 
on one side and from that race of administrators, 
the Aztecs, on the other. He will hammer from the 
provinces of Mexico—including Texas, of course— 
a State that will defy the world.” | 

Skenk spoke so earnestly that Austin was convinced 
that his utterance came from an incorruptible heart. 
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“Texas is primarily concerned in Santa Anna’s dis- 
position toward the constitution,” he said drily. “We 
have shown the liberals of Mexico our cordiality. We 
have repudiated the inference that Texas would se- 
cede.” 

“Pardon me for burdening you with my private 
- opinions; I assure you they are quite valueless,” smiled 
Skenk. 


Uriah’s keen eyes studied the man. “I think I get 
you, Mr. Skenk,” said he. ‘What you are driving at 
is that we inherit two distinct systems of economy in 
America :the Latin, which came in at the time of Ferdi- 
nand, and the Anglo-Saxon, which began under the 
_ reign of Elizabeth. The question to decide is whether 
_ Texas wants the Spanish or English system, a bureau- 


_ cratic government or a Bill of Rights.” 


“Not precisely,” answered Skenk with a shrug. 
“Does Texas wish protection, with taxation, or no 
government with Indian spoliation ?” 

i “Neither,” returned Uriah warmly. ‘Texas shall 
have freedom of conscience upheld by the Federal 
- government.” 

“That is, substantially, my contention,” answered 
- Skenk. 

“Furthermore,” continued Uriah, “four local dis- 

- turbances will be handled by Texas Rangers, not by 

_ Mexican troops. Our alcaldes will be elected by the 

' people, not appointed by a Dictator. We must be 

represented as an individual State, not as a depend- 

meency.” 

Austin nodded as Uriah stated his views. “That 
is your Yankee blood, rallying to the Declaration of 
_ Independence. By the bye,” he added as he looked 

_ through the door, “here comes Governor Houston. 

Let us get his opinion.” 
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The figure of the American darkened the doorway. 
A red Indian shawl hung to his heels. An immense 
sombrero adorned his head and he held a long rifle 
in his hand. Fantastic tribune. The gentlemen rose. 
Houston bowed extravagantly. 

“Colonel Austin, I have to thank you for the 
powder horn which you so courteously sent me. The 
gift may be of little value, but it is an inestimable 
testimony to the friendship which has proved stead- 
fast under the blasts of calumy.”’ 

“It is a souvenir of the deep esteem of Texas for 
a man whom we hope some day to see President of 

the United States,” replied the Empresario. 
~ “Sam Houston,” returned the other, “has held 
every elective office except the presidency, and by 
he will be chief executive of the Republic—unless”— 
the men held their breath—“unless he settles in 
Texas!” 

“Congratulations, Governor!” said Uriah. Intro- 
ducing himself, he shook hands warmly and recalled 
his former correspondence with the Indian agent. “In 
finding young Benton, you have solved the riddle of 
the last ten years,” he declared. 

“The young buck has certainly earned his eagle 
feathers,” replied Houston. “By the Eternal, gentle- 
men, his character has proved him worthy of the high 
titles of ‘Buffalo’ or ‘Thunder’!” 

“We'd like to hear about it, Governor,” encouraged 
Uriah. 

Houston removed his shaw! and threw it over the 
table. “Benton’s exploit was simple enough,” he re- 
turned. “But the old men of the tribe speak of it 
with honor.” 

“Probably ran across the carcass of a dead coyote 
when the beggars were starving,’’ interposed Skenk 
contemptuously. 
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“We could hardly expect one of your lofty ideals to 
get the psychology of the Indian, sir,” retorted 
Houston. “The fact is that Red Men, like their white 
brethren, are cursed with criminals. A band of 
marauders from Tennessee painted up and pushed 
south. They sighted a Comanche village at a time 
when its warriors were out on the plains scouring for 
bison. They entered the herds, stampeded them, and 
started to drive the animals, along with a number of 
horses they had secured, back northward. 


“Tall Cedar was in the village. He observed the 
foray just as the last of the rustlers was driving his 
_ mustangs toward the hills. Adjusting a smooth arrow 
_ to his bow, he offered a prayer to the Great Spirit. 
_ Mr. Skenk here may be sceptical about the justice of 
Almighty God, but I’ve noticed that when He guides 
an arrow toward a crook it’s pretty apt to sink be- 
tween the shoulder blades.” 


“So that’s how Larry drew first blood!” exclaimed 
_ Uriah. “T know of a young lady who will be mighty 
| proud when she hears the story.” 

“Ts that all?” queried Skenk indifferently, running 
his well manicured fingers through his highly per- 
_ fumed hair. 

. “Only the beginning,” returned Houston. “The 
| dead body was found wearing the totem of my own 
| tribe, the Cherokees, gentlemen. A council was pro- 

claimed among the Comanches and old Chief Eagle 
| Beak demanded the sun dance for his adopted son. 
| This is customary as a tribal recognition of divine pro- 
tection, and the young brave has to undergo a cere- 
/ mony of preparation. He is told that in the begin- 
ning the Great Spirit created man. Then when he 
| had subdued the animals of the earth, the Great Spirit 
4) said, ‘Go into the forest and dig for yourself two 
| basins, and fill them with water. Build over the 
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basins tepees of perfumed cedar boughs. Then make 
a fire of balsam, heat stones, and roll them into the 
tepees. Close the door of the wigwam with deerskins 
and sprinkle the hot stones with water.’ The man 
obeyed, and vapor arose in the wigwam. ‘Then the 
Great Mystery stood before the man and said, ‘Plunge 
into the waters and make you clean.’ And the man 
obeyed. When he came forth from the water he 
heard the voice of the Sun Parent saying, ‘Purified!’ 
And the man issued forth from the lodge, singing 
songs to the Giver of Life.” 

“By George!’ exclaimed Uriah. “That unwritten 
ritual of the Indian hews the line pretty close to Scrip- 
ture.” 

“And probably comes from the same source,” added 
Houston. ‘You gentlemen have never seen an Indian 
village when it is really alive. When Benton returned 
from his ceremony of purification he found a host of 
bucks parading the street. A medicine man was fill- 
ing the pipe. A wigwam of skins had been erected 
and the totem of the dead Cherokee suspended at one 
end. At the other was a piece of rawhide on which 
old Eagle Beak traced in vermilion the outlines of a 
cedar tree.” 


“Just as if they were going to initiate Larry into 
the Odd Fellows,” chuckled Uriah. 


“Same idea,” acquiesced the Governor. “Tall 
Cedar, with two other bucks, Brown Buffalo and Swift 
Lightning, started the dance. Each one dragged a 
skull at the end of a rawhide thong, while all the In- 
dians of the village looked on.” 

“And after that, was he considered a full-fledged | 
\warrior?”’ asked the rancher. 

“That is where he got his plumes,” replied Houston. 
He had drawn the ramrod from his gun and began 
mechanically to swab the barrel as he talked. “After 
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the dance, the Grand Medicine Lodge opens. The 
old men indulge in oratory and the young warriors 
come in for their meed of praise. The chief of the 
tribe bestows gifts upon them. You gentlemen may 
not be aware of it, but the solemn conclave of the 
_ Indians is little different from the assembly of Aga- 
-- memnon and his chiefs as described by Homer.” 
“Strikes me it’s a trifle hard on the Greeks to com- 
pare their classic race to these barbarians,” scoffed 
Skenk. 
“Do you say that our American Indians are not 
_ classic, sir?’ demanded Houston. “Listen to the 
Comanche Pipe Vow.” He laid his gun on the table 
and folded his long arms as he repeated in a deep 
_ voice: “‘OQur young warriors are strong as buffalo. 
_ They have made the dance of the sun. Now we call 
__ them to battle. Our enemies have listened to Unk-to- 
me. ‘The spider has filled their souls with wickedness. 
_ When Star-Boy waves his fan of eagle’s plumes the 
| snow melts. We will plant corn. While the corn is 
| springing from the ground our children are at ease. 
| The old men and the women shall till the soil. We 
| will follow the eagle northward. We will fall upon 
| the spoilers. The battle cry of our fathers shall make 
| faint the hearts of our enemies.’ ” 
) Austin and Hardin regarded the orator with ad- 
| miration, but Skenk leaned back in his chair and 
) brought his slender heels together with a click. “Yet 
4 after that, Governor,” he said, “they probably started 
) to beat the tom-tom, blow duck-wing whistles, and 
| raise generally. All your witch-doctor wants is to 
| frenzy the bucks with a passion for murder. That’s 
) all his mummery and the whirling sun dance are for. 
| These noble tribesmen you talk about are, after all, 
\ a pack of beasts, and should be treated as such.” 
_ “That is undoubtedly your idea, Sir. But whether 
they are beasts or men, you can see how certainly the 
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crook awakes the Nemesis which is bound to pursue 
him. 

“Go on, Governor,” urged Uriah. ‘We are learn- 
ing something from your narrative.” 

“My thanks, Mr. Hardin,” returned Houston. “The 
Anglo-Saxon is determined to rob the Indians of their 
land, but I am glad you are among those who are will- 
ing to give them a fair deal otherwise. So I shall tell 
you the rest of the story. The winter passed. Then 
the warriors set out, led by three chiefs. Benton said 
there was not an ounce of superfluous flesh in the war- 
party. Bronzed skins were stretched over sinuous 
bodies; the hawk-like feautres were accentuated by 
streaks of paint; the muscular shoulders and well- 
defined biceps and the long limbs with great knees—all 
gave the band an aspect of magnificent hardihood. 

“They moved with incredible swiftness over the 
sloping plains and up to high plateaus where alternate 
layers of hard and soft rock had made gigantic steps 
in the earth’s surface. They dashed through rivers, 
turbulent from spring freshets, with rocky walls and 
background of pine and hawthorn. In these streams, 
bordered by huge deposits of silt, Benton saw the box 
tortoise and the soft-shell turtle. 

“Gray wolves sometimes prowled in the distance. 
Cinnamon bears lunged inquisitively from the pine 
trees. One day a snowy heron was hailed by the older 
men—a propitious omen to them, as you know. 

“Larry began to get a better understanding of his 
companions. He realized that, like all brave men, 
they were not afraid to die in the performance of 
valorous deeds. At night the young men wrestled by 
the camp-fire. Grasping right hands, with right feet 
together, each struggled to make his opponent change 
position. ‘The loser presented his adversary with an 
appropriate gift. The Indians had a great advantage 
in this game. Their pigeon-toed feet seemed fastened 
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to earth. But Benton has a forearm like a steel bar, 
and he was able to give a good account of himself. 
He and his two friends, Brown Buffalo and Swift 
Lightning, formed a brotherhood and pledged them- 
selves to lay down life for one another. The age-old 
bond of fellowship, antedating Damon and Pythias!” 

“Tt seems incredible to suppose that the Judge’s 
death should not put a barrier between young Benton 
and his Indian companions,” intercepted Austin, who 
had been listening with his customary reserve. 

“T put that question to him,” replied Houston. “His 
reply was an illustration of the Indian attitude as to 
the immortality of the soul. He told me that one day 
when he had been thinking of his father, Swift Light- 
ning observed that he was sad, and questioned him. 
Larry unburdened himself and told of the goodness 
of the White Chief of Manhattan. Swift Lightning 
answered: ‘Do not mourn, brother-friend. The 
Eternal Mystery summoned the white medicine-man. 
He met death in war-paint. He is with the Great 
Presence. His soul has entered into Eagle Beak. 
He speaks to you through him. Now we three seek 
death in battle. When we go to our fathers, they 
must not behold us mourning. If you die, Brown 
Buffalo and Swift Lightning go to the spirit land with 
you. Mourn not. To die in war-paint is life.’ 

“Benton assured his brother-friends that their words 
had given comfort and asked them if they got their 
faith from the ‘Black-robes.’ ‘Never!’ they said. 
Their own prophets gained it from the Great Mystery. 
Swift Lightning told how his own grandmother was 
a medicine woman, who knew where to find buffalo 
and warned her tribe of approaching danger. She 
had given him a totem which preserved from death. 
‘T give it to my brother, Tall Cedar,’ he said. He took 
a bead bag containing herbs from his body and hung 
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it about Benton’s neck. ‘You shall never die in bat- 
tle,’ he declared.” 

“T suppose you are about to tell us how this bead 
bag worked miracles for the buck you call Judge Ben- 
ton’s long lost son,” said Skenk, smiling superciliously. 
“First, we have the treacherous Indians, whose char- 
acter we understand fairly well, classified as Greeks 
of the Iliad. Now we learn that their savage super- 
stitions are based upon a philosophy ¢ 

“Equal to that of the school of Athens,” interrupted 
Houston. “Plato himself offered no finer example of 
confidence in the future life. Now I shall continue, 
and let the event speak for itself—unless you wish to 
take the floor, Sir.” 

“Not at all, ” returned Skenk blandly. “But your 
point of view must strike any man who has not had 
your personal history as a bit sentimental.” 

“Sentimental—yes. Because the white man has 
determined to annihilate the red race, and leave no 
trace of their traditions.” 

“T reckon the totem worked, right enough,” said 
Uriah. ‘But I’m still curious to hear just how it 
worked.” 

Houston resumed. “When the Comanches learned 
that they were in the country of the Cherokees, prep- 
arations for battle were made. 

“Scouts preceded the band, like wildcats. The moc- 
casined feet hardly broke a twig as the army took 
position. 

“Eagle Beak told the bucks that they could not re- 
turn to their village without victory. As dawn ap- 
peared, there was an ear-piercing shriek. A Cherokee 
had discovered the Comanches. The Cherokees rushed 
from their wigwams. War whoops rent the air. 

“The brother-friends, eager to distinguish them- 
selves, leaped into the clearing. Swift Lightning 
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reached it and fell. Tall Cedar and Brown Buffalo 
bore his body to cover. 

“As the Cherokees were fighting for, family and 
wigwam, the encounter was desperate. The Coman- 
ches withdrew, and again their chief addressed them. 
He said, ‘The Great Mystery sent fire to destroy the 
wicked people of the air. Fire the wigwams. Bring 
the Cherokees from the grandfather rock.’ 

“Runners were dispatched for dry grass. Tall Cedar 
was assigned the hazard of firing the first tepee. Tall 
Cedar and Brown Buffalo were impatient to avenge 
their comrade. But it was decreed that Larry’s first 
battle should never come to an issue, gentlemen.” 

“This is his pipe-dream you are giving us, I sup- 
pose,” said Skenk with incredulity. 

“Proceed, Governor,” urged Uriah. ‘You have us 
on the edges of our chairs.” 

“A great chief had arisen among the Cherokees,”’ 
continued Houston, assuming a more grandiloquent 
manner. “The war drum was silent. Three volleys 
were fired by the Cherokees, and the Comanches re- 
sponded. 

“Eagle Beak and Tall Cedar advanced to the opening 
to see the gigantic figure of the chieftain standing 
on the stone wall. The feathers of his war bonnet 
fell from crest to moccasin. He lifted his hand. It 
held the pipe of peace. 

“The Comanche chief conferred with his council 
while the Cherokee descended from the wall. Eagle 
Beak muttered, ‘Paleface!’ Larry clutched his arm. 
He could not believe that he was face to face with a 
white man. 

“Eagle Beak stated his mission with admirable 
brevity: ‘The Cherokees have attacked a peaceful 
neighbor and stolen his ponies. Without horses the 
Comanches starve. Let the Cherokees punish the 
thieves. The Comanches will bury the tomahawk 
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and join the Cherokees against the Wacos and the 
Tehuacanas.’ 

“Cuttural voices burst from the bush. 

“Then the White Chief raised his voice as though 
addressing all creation. He said: ‘The voice of the 
Great Spirit governs our councils. At morning we 
face the Sun Parent. A dark cloud has fallen on us. 
The voice of our prophets is silent. The song of birds 
is hushed. The maidens no longer sing in our tepees. 
The heads of our warriors hang in shame. Our 
young men have not walked in the white path. They 
say in their hearts “Tet us follow the swallow. We 
will rob the Comanches.” They listened to Unk-to-me. 
Now let their heads be shaven. Let them wander in 
the forest. Wamanon. 

“ ‘Vo-ho-ho-ho!’ came the response. 

“Benton listened with amazement. ‘Who is this?’ 
he asked. ‘Who is this prophet with eloquence to 
move the heart of a people?’ 

‘Who do you reckon it was, gentlemen?” 

“Big Drunk, of course,” smiled Skenk. 

“Yes, gentlemen, it was Samuel Houston, late gov- 
ernor of Tennessee but universally known as Big 
Drunk, and proud of the title. But Larry did not 
learn this at once. The chiefs signalled, each to his 
own camp, and the word of Big Drunk was confirmed. 
As the heads of the thieves were shaved, Mr. Skenk, 
the Indians set up shouts of ‘Wamanon’—crook. Then 
they were handed over to their families and beaten, 
while chiefs were assigned to select the stolen animals. 
Not until this was done, gentleman, was the personal 
question raised. Then 1 turned to the Comanche 
ranks and cried out, in English, ‘If there is a white 
youth among you, let him step forward!’ 

“Tall Cedar advanced. ‘What is your name?’ I 
asked. ‘Lawrence Benton of New York,’ he answered. 
‘T am Samuel Houston of Tennessee,’ said I. Then I 
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spoke to Eagle Beak. ‘The Great White Father at 
Washington sends for this brave,’ I told him. The old 
chief frowned. 

“T turned to the Comanches. ‘My brothers, Eagle 
Beak is sorrowful,’ I said. ‘His pale brave belongs 
to the tribes of the Americans. The Great White 
Father will be angered if the tall buck is found with 
the Comanche brothers. His medicine is strong. Big 
Drunk brings whiskey and tobacco. Let us exchange.’ 

“So Tall Cedar found his ransom. 

“I told Benton we must be in the saddle at dawn, 
and when the sun rose we took our departure. We 
struck due south, following my compass. The boy 
talked readily enough. He said it was wonderful 
to hear his native tongue again. I asked him how 
long it was since he left New York. I shan’t forget 
his answer. ‘Twelve summers,’ he said. ‘I should 
be through Harvard by now.’ 

“*You have something better than Harvard ahead 
of you, I told him. ‘Stay in Texas!’ 

“We camped each night under the stars. Benton and 
I mounted guard in turn. We spent our evenings 
reading aloud and talking. I had the Bible and 
Shakespeare in my saddle-bags, as I always do. It’s 
my belief a man should carry his library with him 
wherever he goes. 

“One day as we were riding, Tall Cedar stopped me 
in the middle of a sentence. ‘We are pursued by Cad- 
dos,’ he said. ‘Give your nag the heel,’ I answered. 
The horse’s feet struck sparks from the granite. ‘Get 
in toward the ravine,’ I shouted to him. We reached 
the bank of the river as the first arrows fell about us. 
My black mare was ahead and took the plunge. 

“As soon as we came to the surface the Caddos 
yelled and began a discharge of lead and arrows. 
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When our horses made the further shore Benton and I 
wiped our rifles and took aim. Two red men tumbled 
over the precipice. 

“ “That was a jump to make a man hesitate,’ I said 
to Larry. ‘Anything to accommodate!’ he answered 
with a laugh. ‘Do you know you have forget-me-nots 
in your shirt front?’ I asked him, noticing the arrows 
had penetrated his coat. ‘I wear a charm,’ he said.’ 

“By this time we had got down under the protection 
of the bluff, so we penetrated the forest, and, thanks 
to Benton’s excellent knowledge of woodcraft—here 
we are at San Felipe, gentlemen!” 

There was a moment of silence as Houston finished 
his narrative. Austin was visibly impressed. Uriah 
had listened with keen and friendly interest and would 
have put further questions. But Skenk, leaning back 
in his chair, tapped his varnished boots with his riding 
crop and spoke as one who had been waiting for a 
chance to resume serious conversation. 

“We were discussing the position of Texas in rela- 
tion to Mexico, when you came in,” he said. “We 
would appreciate your opinion.” 

“The government at Mexico City changes so often 
that I should have to alter it tomorrow,” replied 
Houston. “The giant in the fairy tale, gentlemen— 
now a lion, then a mouse.” 

“How about Santa Anna?” persisted Skenk. 

“Be ready for a broadside! Santa Anna and his 
gang have overthrown the institutions of Mexico. 
They are no longer entitled to the social compact which 
tentatively exists between Texas and the other mem- 
bers of the Mexican confederacy. The people here 
should avail themselves of their natural rights. They 
should declare independence. If Santa Anna, the 
bloodiest despot since Caligula, garrisons Texas and 
takes your arms, you will be reduced to the level of 
slaves. Worse! You will find yourselves peons. 
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Texas should establish the republican principle of gov- 
ernment and support it with an army. 

“It should be announced to foreign governments 
that Texas demands recognition; that her people will 
carry on war until their enemies are driven across 
the border forever. Texas should covenant to live 
at peace with all nations who will leave her unmo- 
lested to work out her own destinies. The Indian 
tribes should be conciliated by men who understand 
their poetic temperament. Like Americans and 
Texans, the Indians are a liberty-loving race. These, 
gentlemen, are my sentiments and by I call upon 
you to enforce them.” 

Houston used all the emphasis which he might dis- 
play in an inaugural speech. The Empresario became 
grave. Skenk was restive. He would have interrupted 
had not the long deerskinned arm shown power to 
back the precepts of the speaker. 

“You have stated your position admirably, Gover- 
nor Houston. Santa Anna stands for the very reforms 
you advocate.” Skenk vouchsafed his opinion, sure 
of the Empresario’s approval. 

“Tt is not in Santa Anna to grasp the meaning of 
equality. He is a blood-hound, a Herodian beast!” 

“Would Andrew Jackson stand behind your slan- 
ders?” asked Skenk, intent upon learning the official 
attitude of the President. Skenk was not aware that 
Houston’s majestic peroration was partly intended to 
obtain information as to the position of the Texans 
in regard to his home government. 

“Old Hickory agrees that Santa Anna has all the 
attributes of a dog but his fidelity.” 

Houston dropped his rifle butt with a thud. Uriah 
chuckled. 

_ The Empresario was desirous of avoiding an un- 
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pleasant situation. He said cautiously: “I believe the 
Texans will continue to function under the Mexican 
flag so long as that government upholds the consti- 
tution.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Austin. But like the fox, let 
Texas observe that all the footprints of Mexican 
subjects go into the lion’s den. None come out. How 
about it, Mr. Skenk?”’ 

“TI figure that our Empresario is capable of drawing 
his own conclusions,” yawned Skenk. He glanced 
toward Austin. “Andrew Jackson may himself de- 
sire possession of this territory from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande.” It was a bold stroke. Skenk con- 
tinued: ‘‘Possibly Mr. Austin would consider a visit 
to the Dictator. Santa Anna will meet him half-way.” 

“The idea is worthy of consideration,” replied 
Austin. 


Houston ended by remarking: “Gentlemen, how 
the pleasantries of an informal call may determine 
the statesmanship of a people! An Indian agent 
meets an obscure visitor” (he bowed to Skenk) ‘and 
modestly informs an Empresario how to transact his 
own affairs.” 


Good feeling followed this remark. Skenk was 
morose. His eyes followed Houston as he threw the 
Indian shawl over his massive shoulders and strode 
from the room. Shortly he excused himself and left 
the others to discuss the divergent political opinions 
which had been offered. 


Uriah broke a moment’s silence. “Governor Hous- 
ton is a far-seeing statesman,” he said. 

The Empresario looked thoughtful. He replied: 
“Mr. Hardin, I leave for Mexico City immediately. 
_ During my absence I cordially invite you to assist 
in administering the affairs of this colony.” 
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“I am at your service, Mr. Austin,” replied Uriah. 

“It is too bad that Colonel Bowie and young Benton 
are going on this Quixotic venture. However, I can 
depend on you, Sir?” Grave was Austin as he put 
_this question. 


“The colony can have everything that’s in me,” 
returned the pioneer. 


CHAPTER EicHt: AN EXTRAVAGANT ADVEN- 
TURE 


I 


()oO8N OR’S saloon was a busy place when Uriah 
visited it that afternoon. News of Benton’s 
return and the arrival of Houston were hailed with 
enthusiasm. After business everyone went down to 
Mickey’s. In case of unfinished business, negotiations 
were terminated over the bar. 

Uriah studied Mickey, his hair plastered down like 
the advertisement of a barber shop. An influx of 
thirsty souls called for unusual energy in mixing 
drinks. The horse rail was entirely occupied with 
saddle animals. From one end of the bar to the 
other a line-up of ranchmen leaned, each with a 
spurred boot on the brass rail. The card tables were 
entirely occupied. In sundry chairs lolled Rangers, 
teamsters and sheep herders. One dark-skinned half- 
breed in a black sombrero cracked flies with a snake 
whip. From card tables came the clatter of poker 
chips. At one of these tables sat Skenk, amusing 
himself at a turn of solitaire. 

At another table sat two men. One was bald. The 
other had a shock of hair which fell to his shoulders. 
He had small blue eyes and a fair complexion. On 
their table lay a map and a bag of gold. Uriah 
recognized them as Rezin and Jim Bowie. In Jim’s 
belt was perhaps the most interesting weapon to be 
found in or out of a museum. The blade was eighteen 
inches in length and had been hammered from a file. 
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Rangers reported to these men. Some were given 
gold for advance wages. Every person of importance 
made his way to their table after an initial oblation 
to Bacchus. The Bowie brothers were launching an 
interesting enterprise and it needed no asterisk to note 
that Jim was leader. 

The cahotement of the saloon gave pause but twice. 
Uriah observed two giants enter arm in arm. A 
Ranger shouted: “Hurray for Old Sam Houston and 
Davy Crockett!” There was a rush to the bar, where 
Mickey O’Connor was handling thirst in the large. 

“Speech! Speech!” 


Uriah listened. Frontier oratory was known to 
him by reports in the Cincinnati Gazette. He hoped 
to hear a sample of it with his own ears. When 
Crockett leaned on his long rifle, he knew his curiosity 
would be satisfied. 

Crockett said: “The frontier bar room ain’t what 
it was when Old Sam Houston was drinking, gentle- 
men. Still, it holds a tolerable position on the out- 
posts of civilization. It has atmosphere. We cowboys 
say ‘Mickey’s saloon’ where a tenderfoot would speak 
of ‘my club.’ It is to the up-to-date plainsman what 
the Cheshire Cheese Tavern was to old Doc Johnson 
and the highbrows. 

“Democratic? You bet! Its power is retained by 
the free-for-all. In this, I reckon, more than anything 
- else, it is separate and distinct from the meetin’ house. 
There ain’t no chosen few. Caesar leans over the 
rail with Spartacus. Old Sam, here, polishes the rail 
with Injuns. At yonder table with the ‘kitty’ in the 
center I kin see Jerky Bill, the hoplite, playin’ poker 
with Judge Tyler, the tribune. 

“There ain’t no convenient ‘waitin’ list’ to assure 
distinction. The long rail out front provides for 
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everybody’s critter. There ain’t no fancy curtains. 
No swinging doors intercept the curious or protect 
the hypocrite. The only ‘black ball’ is dropped by 
the hand with the six-shooter. The malevolent can 
enter with ostentation but should be prepared for 
obituaries without ceremony. 

“The frontier saloon is to the cowboy what the 
Acropolis was to the Athenian. The apostle can 
preach the gospel but mustn’t disturb the card game to 
his right. All opinions are permissible. The name of 
the Lord is spoken with authority. Public policy is 
determined at these little tables. But there ain’t a 
mother’s son of us that can be bullied or bought. 
That’s why Davy Crockett has come to Texas. He 
won’t wear My dog. Andrew Jackson on his collar. 

“The only official of the frontier saloon is the ‘bar- 
keep.’ Look at O’Connor over yonder. He enjoys 
an authority behind his bar like the Justice on his 
bench. Unlike the Judge, he ain’t arbitrary. He’s 
an artist and mixes drinks with the finesse of a 
juggler. Notice, gentlemen, that O’Connor is the 
only man in the room with a white collar. He is 
politically neutral. When he takes a drink with a 
customer, it ain’t with any air of condescension. His 
bar is his bailiwick. What goes on elsewhere ain’t 
relevant. When he looks a stranger in the eye, his 
hand rests on a billy. He don’t meddle with alterca- 
tions. Only when a bullet fractures the plate glass 
mirror behind him. Confine your encounters to the 
floor, gentlemen. Mickey has a cash box and pos- 
sesses surprising facility in handling foreign exchange. 
He’s the only man among us who parts his hair with 
bear-grease. He wears elastics on his arms to keep his 
muscles from bustin’. Without him the outpost saloon 
would be a nonentity. His presence is an unfathom- 
able enigma. 
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“I don’t claim that my description is at all probable. 
But if you don’t believe me, look around you. 

“Yes, Old Sam Houston and Davy Crockett be in 
Texas. Why? Here we are at liberty to vote as 
our conscience and judgment dictate without any 
driver at our heels with a whip yellin’ ‘gee—whoa— 
haw.’” 

Crockett finished. He waved his coonskin cap and 
was greeted with cheers. Uriah joined. He watched 
Crockett mingle with the Rangers while Houston 
made his way to Bowie. He came up to the table 
just as Houston was saying: “Colonel, I am leaving 
young Benton with you. He is a gentleman of honor, 
Sir, and the finest scout that ever crossed leather. 
It will take him some time to get adjusted to white 
customs. All I ask is that he be given a fair field 
in case of dispute.” 

“Governor Houston, I appreciate your confidence, 
Sir. Benton and Smith are my scouts. One is a 
kid; the other has a tin ear, but I decline to admit 
that any outfit this side of the hot place has finer 
bucks to smell the trail.” 

Uriah’s eye wandered to the game of solitaire at 
Skenk’s table. He could not believe that that gentle- 
man was straining his auditory nerve to follow the 
trend of Bowie’s conversation. But a Ranger whis- 
pered to him: “’Pears to me that critter’s got his 
ears peeled back pretty fur.” It was Mat Doyle. 
“Reckon I have to divert him,” he said. Taking 
Gonzales, he approached Skenk and proposed a poker 
game. 


II 


The bibble-babble in the room following the gran- 
diloquence of Crockett was subsiding into private 
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palaver when a second rush was occasioned by the 
entrance of the Empresario. Uriah noticed that, 
unlike Houston and Crockett, Austin’s air of intellec- 
tual superiority towered above the mass like an ice- 
capped mountain—a quality which prohibited him 
from popular leadership. 

“I propose a drink to Colonel Austin, boss of this 
outfit,” shouted a Texan. Austin bowed frigidly and 
made his way through the coquetterie to Bowie’s 
table. 

“I must be going, Sir,” said Houston. “Steve is 
coming to take you by the button.” Austin ap- 
proached. Bowie asked Uriah to remain at the table, 
while Houston joined the mighty Crockett. 

“Colonel Bowie,” said the Empresario, after bow- 
ing to the men, “I have come to request that you 
postpone your extravagant venture.” 

“Trouble with the greasers, Colonel?” asked Bowie. 

“Not at all, but I would feel safer with you in the 
colony.” 

“Look around the room, Colonel. I believe we 
could handle Mexico with this bunch of clackers, Sir. 
I want to say that my outfit will be with you if 
there is trouble. I’ll keep in touch with the colony— 
and when you get back, do not be surprised to learn 
that Jim Bowie has located the silver mines of 
Almagres.” 

“T cannot dissuade you?” 

“If there is fighting, my outfit joins. In the mean- 
time, we must get into the diggings.” 

“T am sorry,” said the Empresario. 

Wishing the gentlemen success he strode from the 
bar room just as a couple of giants, one reticent, the 
other voluble, made their appearance. The silent man 
was handsome as a Spartan. From head to boot tops 
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he was clad in deerskin. His profile was crowned 
with a broad-brimmed sombrero; a rakish belt holding 
two pistols with octagon barrels was strapped at his 
waist. He walked with the sliding step of one used 
to moccasins, 

The other man was his equal in height. He was 
a striking contrast in appearance. His grizzly beard 
suggested that his tonsorial requirements were per- 
formed with wire cutters. A red bandana handker- 
chief, knotted in the back and dangling beneath his 
Adam’s appie, gave notice that the giant was no fancy 
dresser. 

“Wal, kid, this is O’Connor’s. Thar’s the Chief 
yonder.” The two men, who would have been con- 
spicuous for their stature in a less splendid assem- 
blage, moved to the table of Bowie. Skenk dropped 
a handful of poker chips as he noted them. Mat 
Doyle looked up sharply. “It’s your deal, neighbor. 
*Tend to your cards.” 

“Wal, Chief,” said Smith. ‘Look at this here 
coyote. All got up like Davy Crockett. When I fust 
saw this here scout he was knee high to a prairie dog. 
How on it, kid?” Deaf’s great hand came down on 
the scout’s back with a slap like the discharge of a 
pistol. The young man stood erect. As he removed 
his sombrero a wealth of curly hair tumbled about 
his ears. 

“Benton,” said Bowie, “before we get to the Alma- 
gres I will have to trust you further than I do my 
own brother.” 

“Larry!’’ gasped Uriah, rising to his feet and 
embracing the scout. ‘Don’t you remember me, boy?” 
Benton scanned his face. He shook his head. “TI 
am Uriah Hardin, your father’s friend. You must 
remember the Hardins of Ohio!” 
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A gleam of recognition came to Benton’s face. He 
stretched out his hand. 

“Better come with me, Larry. I’ve got my family 
in Texas now.” 

Bowie’s piercing eyes were on Benton. The scout 
was silent. Uriah persisted: “You recollect Mrs. 
Hardin? Larry, she’s prayed for you ever since you 
were lost. Neither she nor Ann have ever forgotten 
you. Do you recollect the little girl with the golden 
hair, Larry?” 

A fire smouldered in the scout’s eyes. He said: 
“T have never been able to forget her.” 

“She’s a grown woman now. Ann won’t forgive 
me if I don’t bring you back to the XHX.” 

Benton was conscious of many things; the sincerity 
of the Cincinnatian, the piercing eyes of Bowie, the 
uncomfortable feeling produced by a square-faced 
man at the adjoining table. 

“I am sorry, Sir,” he said. “I belong with the 
Bowie outfit.” 

“Larry,” said Uriah, shaking the hand which he 
still grasped, “you are made of the right stuff!” 


III 


When Benton made his decision he was not con- 
scious that he was on trial. It never occurred to him 
to do otherwise. The lanky scout beside him realized 
the portent of his action. It meant that Benton was 
to be just plain scout. He had given up the luxuries 
of the ranch-house to camp under the stars. 

“T told you the kid was a wild-cat, Jim,” he 
chuckled. 

Bowie’s eye turned from Benton to his comrade. 
He merely said: “Here, Deaf, see how long you can 
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hold on to this.” He opened his bag and gave the 
rugged scout twenty dollars in gold. 

““Whoop-ee!”” yelled Smith. His arm cut a swath 
through the room of humanity. He spread himself 
at the bar and in a voice that brought the room to 
its feet bellowed: “I propose a drink to the new 
Ranger, Larry Benton.” 

“Don’t mind Smith,” explained Bowie. 

Deaf had slapped his gold on the bar and, bringing 
his hand down on the groomed head of O’Connor, 
shouted: “Set ’em up, Mick!” If that gentleman felt 
irritation at Smith’s disregard of the proprieties, it 
was lost in a burst of yells, yaps, roars and whoops. 
Every man in the room joined the toast—all except 
two. One of these was Benton. The other was 
Skenk. 

“Liquor up,” said Mat Doyle to the latter. 

“T’m not so sure that is Lawrence Benton,” 
muttered Skenk laconically. 

“Have your gun handy if you say that,” cautioned 
Mat. Skenk looked upon the toast to the handsome 
Ranger with envy. Benton was overwhelmed in the 
ovation. His bashful acknowledgment of Smith’s 
toast brought acclaim from the Rangers. 

“Here’s to the kid,” yelled Smith, lifting up a glass, 
thumb and forefinger around the top to give an extra 
“finger” of bourbon. 

“Better say a word, Benton,” encouraged Bowie. 
Larry studied his boot tops. 

“It’s great to be back,” he said. 

“That’s hitting the trail with a whoop,” shouted 
Smith as he joined Bowie’s table. 

“Don’t let the Rangers spoil you, young man,” 
cautioned Bowie. “They will have you out on a bad 
horse in a jiffy. I can’t afford any broken bones. 
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Get back to your bunk-house. Here are twenty dol- 
lars.” The Georgian placed the gold in Benton’s hand 
as though it had been a peso. “The outfit starts from 
the XHX ranch. You and Smith are to report two 
days before. If anyone asks who you are, say you’re 
the scout of Jim Bowie.” With this the adventurer 
unstrapped the weapon from his belt and handed it to 
his new scout. 

Benton’s ovation was the oe of the afternoon. 
After the hullabaloo the Rangers betook themselves 
to their ranches. Larry would have left for the corral 
immediately. He wished to look over the hundred 
and one details incident to a scouting trip. Skenk 
detained him. Deaf Smith was still polishing the 
foot rail, going a fellow Ranger one better. The 
half-Mexican sat in his chair, idly snapping flies with 
his black-snake whip. 

“Sit down, partner,” demanded Skenk. Benton 
dropped into a chair. 

“Going Rio Grande or San Saba way?” inquired 
Skenk. 

“Ask the Chief,” answered the scout, nodding to 
Bowie’s table. 

“Confide in me, partner. I can make it worth 
while,” said Skenk. The blood rushed to Benton’s 
cheeks. Something repugnant caused his heart to 
pump with unusual rapidity. “I repeat, partner, I 
can make it worth while.” 

Benton leaned over the table. He said slowly: “I 
don’t like you, stranger.” 

“Explain yourself,” retorted Skenk. The scout 
looked him fairly in the eye. It is a biological fact that 
when two opposite natures first meet there is simul- 
taneous repulsion. Skenk’s bold presumption grated 
on Benton’s sensibilities. Larry’s poise enraged Skenk. 
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He was resentful of the ovation accorded the scout, an 
ovation accorded to kid and comrade through the 
ages. ‘Your mother’s a Comanche, isn’t she, part- 
ner?” he sneered. 

The table was over in a second. The antagonists 
faced each other. Skenk slapped his pistol holster, 
but his wrist was encircled by a band of iron. 
“Apologize, stranger,” whispered Benton huskily. 
Skenk winced. Deaf Smith was taking huge strides 
toward the table. Bowie studied his new scout with 
the unconcern of a veteran duellist. 

“Sorry,” said Skenk. “I was only trying to see 
what you were made of, partner.” Benton’s grip re- 
laxed. His eyes poured forth the fire of acrid disgust. 

“What in thunder’s the matter, kid?” roared Deaf. 

“Nothing.” 

“Thar was so. This here varmint tried to get the 
drop on ya. This ain’t Skenk. It’s skunk.” 

Houston and Crockett reached the group. Skenk 
composed himself. He said, with some attempt at 
formality: “If the scout wishes to meet me with 
pistols “A 

“Take him behind the mesquite, kid. Plug the 
skunk,” broke in Smith. 

“Indians kill for food only. Then we are par- 
ticular,” said Benton slowly. 

Skenk ignored it. “Do you care to challenge me, 
scout?” he persisted. 

Houston’s arm was clasped about Larry’s shoul- 
ders. He looked upon Skenk with a quizzical smile 
and said: “I will answer for this gentleman. 
You, Sir, are number fifteen on Mr. Benton’s list. 
We hold out no hope of his meeting you, Sir, until 
he has disposed of the other fourteen.” Taking 
Benton, he left the bar-room. 

“Whoop-ee!” shouted Smith, following in the rear. 
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The room was emptied of all save Skenk and the 
half-breed in the black sombrero. Skenk pencilled a 
note. 

“Pedro!” he called. The indolent half-breed in the 
black hat was at his side. ‘Get to the Indians. Pronto! 
Say white adventurers are coming to turn their hunt- 
ing grounds to stone. Shoot across the border and get 
this message to Santa Anna.” 

“Si, Senor,’ answered the half-breed. In the twin- 
kling of an eye he was quirting his pony across the 
plains. 


IV 


“Pardon me, Governor, but that varmint’s out to 
get the kid ’less the kid gets him fust,” said Smith 
as Houston’s party left O’Connor’s. 

“They are just getting used to each other, Deaf. 
Benton can account for himself,” answered Houston. 

Larry and Houston parted. Their desire for an 
early reunion was mutual. <A day later the Indian 
Agent left, en route to Washington. 

No one said adieu to Wilks Skenk when he mounted 
a black mare several days following. 

“The skunk’s popular as a wet dog on a ballroom 
floor,” grunted Smith. He, Benton and Mat Doyle 
were getting their prairie wagon ready for the haul 
to the San Saba. “Keep yer eye peeled,” cautioned 
Deaf. Benton was busy lengthening the double girths 
of his saddle. The incident at O’Connor’s had faded 
from his memory. 

“You'll see the purtiest gal that ever come to Texas 
at the XHX, kid. I hope that ar’ skunk don’t 
get under the skin o’ the Hardins. It would be a 
howlin’ shame, with that ar’ Ann.” 

Benton evidenced not the least interest in the charms 
of the opposite sex. His heart and soul were con- 
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centrated on making good his first opportunity as a 
scout for white men. 

On the day before their departure Father Flahoolah 
congratulated Benton on his escape from the hands 
of his captors. The affable priest asked a blessing on 
the enterprise. 

“This here coyote is Injun, padre. He’s got a sure 
totem bag on him. It’s jest as sartin to keep off 
trouble as a rabbit’s foot. Sabe?” 

Father Flahoolah looked at the young man. He 
said: “Who would have thought that Judge Benton’s 
little gassoon would be a strapping six-footer? Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 

“When the kid grows up he’ll have feathers on 
his chest, jest like Davy Crockett,” yelled Smith. 

“You will see a rose at the Alamo, my son,” said 
Father Flahoolah. “Faith, and I fear your heart will 
shtop b’atin’. Ann Hardin. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“Ann wouldn’t look at a homely cuss like this, 
padre. Anyhow, I'd rather see the kid scratch his 
way through hell without finger nails than get hitched 
up nowawhile.” 


Vv 


“Whoop-ee!’’ yelled Smith. The bull whip cracked. 
Benton swung into his saddle, rhythmically as a horse- 
man on the frieze of Phidias. The mule team jerked 
the prairie wagon into motion. The prospectors had 
begun their dash for San Antonio. Smith allowed his 
horse to caracole and indulged in a few outlandish ges- 
tures; Benton sat straight, held his horse with loose 
rein and talked to her with the bit. 

The sun rose across the plains, painting the great 
distances with pink and purple. Prairie grass of 
wondrous color glittered in the foreground. Wide 
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stretches of golden ochre relieved by cactus and 
coriaceous shrubs caused Benton’s heart to go out in 
reverence to the Author of all things. 

After steady going the riders began to observe 
loose steer, cows and stray calves. They were ap- 
proaching the Marcos River. Every animal bore the 
XHX brand. “Set pretty, kid. You'll see Ann o’ the 
Alamo sure as shootin’.”’ 

Deaf Smith was right. On a little upland near 
the Marcos River three figures were silhouetted 
against the sky. The riders dug heels into the horses 
and the mules were prodded into a gallop. The 
prairie schooner lumbered over the ground straining 
the whiffle-trees. 

The group on the upland grew more distinct. Two 
men and a woman. The woman was in the centre, 
watching intently. Benton could soon report to Smith 
that one man had eyes set wide apart. 

“That’s Uriah; the old man hisself.” 

“The other man is on a black horse. His face is 
square.” 

“The skunk’s got there fust, kid. What does the 
gal look like ?” 

“She is young. . . . She is beautiful . . . her 
hair is gold like the corn of the harvest. ... 
Winona. . . . She is the sunrise!” 

“Quit talkin’ Injun! She hain’t no sunrise, she’s 
jest a fine lookin’: gal!” 

Uriah had been taking inventory of his cattle when 
Benton and Smith came across the plains. ‘“There’s 
old Deaf Smith waving his arm like the derrick on 
acanal boat. There’s Mat Doyle sure. And there’s 
Ham. Gave up trading to get over here. That's 
Gonzales to the right of the wagon.” 


“Yes, father; go on.” 
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Uriah hesitated. “Sure enough, that’s McCaslin 
driving the mules. Old Tom McCaslin.” 

“That handsome man, I mean. See him ride! 
Look, father! How magnificent! Please, who is 
he?” 

A cloud was gathering on Ann’s left. Skenk could 
not conceal his bitterness. With Ann’s enthusiasm it 
was growing to actual murder. 

“That is Judge Benton’s son,’ 

“Larry, Larry, at last!” 

“Yes, daughter. That’s Larry Benton, scout for 
Jim Bowie,” continued her father. 

“T’m not so sure of that, Mr. Hardin,” said Skenk 
sourly. “They are raising some question about his 
parentage over at Austin’s colony.” 

Ann was off like an arrow, the fetlocks of her white 
mare flying as streamers through gold and emerald 
prairie grass. 

The prospectors waved as Ann and Uriah ap- 
proached. “Meet my daughter, men,” called Hardin, 
introducing the young lady wholesale. “I believe you 
all know Mr. Skenk.” 

If they did, no one acknowledged it. 

“Larry, don’t you remember me?” exclaimed Ann, 
whirling her horse about at Benton’s side. 

“Yes, lady,” answered the scout. The color mounted 
to his bronzed cheeks. 

“Why, Larry, you Indian!” she gasped, and dashed 
to her father’s side. 


5 


answered Uriah. 


vI 


Beyond the stockade lay the adobe house. Eliza- 
beth waved a dainty ’kerchief as the troop galloped 
to the corral. Shortly after, the Bowies arrived. 
Horses were corraled and all hands set to putting 
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the outfit in shape for the trail. Deaf Smith was 
as fussy in examining the prairie schooner as Benton 
with the hocks of his horse. 

That evening Elizabeth was to have the Bowies 
to supper. The ladies dressed in true Cincinnati 
fashion. Men were going into unknown dangers. 
Elizabeth and Ann would pay fitting tribute to the 
occasion. ‘Mother, we must invite Larry,” said Ann. 

“Let us wait, dear. Mr. Skenk says——” 

Elizabeth did not finish. Her husband broke in: 
“You are right, Ann. We have overlooked young 
Benton.” He made his way to the corrals where 
Larry and Smith were putting the rim on a wheel. 

“Benton,” said Uriah, “come on over to the adobe 
for supper tonight.” 

The scout hesitated a moment and replied: “My 
brother-friends are eating at the cook house, Mr. 
Hardin.” 

“Quit talkin’ Injun, kid!” shouted Smith. “What 
this coyote means, Mr. Hardin, is that that bunch 0’ 
Texas rawhide over yonder at the bunk house is 
behind the kid, Jedge’s son or no Jedge’s son, clean 
to a man. What’s more, he ain’t goin’ ter sit down 
and rub elbows with that putty-bellied son o’ a Judas, 
Skenk. Sabe? That’s what you mean, ain’t it, kid?” 

Benton shook his head. 

“I get you, Smith,” said Uriah. “TI admire Larry’s 
every. Put it there, Benton.” He stretched out his 

and. 

After a ranchman’s supper in the cook house, Smith 
continued work on the wagon. Benton, at a distance, 
oiled the locks of his rifle and shotgun. The sun 
had set, painting the vast prairie with blood-red hues. 
Twilight followed. The piano indicated that supper 
was over in the adobe. The alcoholic baritone of 
Skenk was heard, massacring the song of Burns: 
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“Full well thou know’st I love thee, dear; 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear? 
O did not Love exclaim, Forbear, 
Nor use a faithful lover so! 


Fairest maid on Devon banks, 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside 

And smile as thou wert wont to do? 


“Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles, O let me share; 
And by thy beauteous self I swear 
No love but thine my heart shali know. 


Fairest maid on Devon banks, 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside 

And smile as thou wert wont to do?” 


The song was half finished when Ann appeared at 
the door. Radiant, all in pink, she made her way to 
Deaf Smith. That worthy was pegging spokes. 

“Did you have enough grub, Mr. Smith?” she 
queried. 

“Wal, lady, we had stacks that covered the tin plates, 
and New Orleans molasses plenty. Bacon thick as yer 
heel and eggs turned two ways—up ways and down 
ways,” Smith answered. 

“Shall I have Uncle Ebenezer bring a Charlotte 
Russe?” asked Ann. 

“Lord, lady, ye’ll spile us fer the trail. Don’t go 
spilin’ that young scout with sech vittles, lady.” Smith 
looked knowingly at Benton, who was absorbed in pol- 
ishing his rifle with a bit of deerskin. 

“Tell me all about Larry,” said Ann. 

*“‘Ain’t much to tell, lady. Homely coyote. See fer 
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yerself. Can’t ride much. ‘Course he kin set on any 
bronc in Texas. No fancy park ridin’, sabe? Can’t 
shoot much. ’Course, he kin take the neck off a turkey 
buzzard at a hundred yard. But can’t shoot from be- 
hind like that nightingale singin’ yonder. Ain’t much 
o’ a lady’s man. But the finest lady in the land could 
go further an’ fare wuss. Go over yonder an’ talk to 
the cuss yerself, lady.” Smith looked up delighted 
with his own droll monologue. 

Ann approached Benton. He felt her presence but 
dared not raise his head. 

“Larry, I have come to wish you all kinds of luck,” 
she said. It was the voice of the little girl who 
had sat close to him on the horsehair sofa in days of 
long ago. 

“Thank you, lady,’ answered the scout. 

“Larry, dear, don’t call me ‘lady.’ I’m Texan... 
May I have Uncle Ebenezer bring you anything, 
please? =... -T did not ee you to have grub in 
the cook house.” 

Benton was lost in studying a head of liquid gold, 
meticulously coiffed. Ann thought his eyes were 
somewhat melancholy. “You are going into danger— 
Tall Cedar,” she ventured. 

“Winona—” fumbled Benton. He did not know 
why, but he said, ‘“Winona.” 

“Winona! What a funny name!” laughed Ann. 

“In Indian villages the maidens visit our sick and 
nurse our wounded braves. We call them ‘Winona’,” 
explained the scout. 

Ann gave him a half-reproachful glance. “‘So, while 
Dad was doing his best to have the dragoons rescue 
you and mother prayed to heaven for your protection, 
you were thinking only of some Winona!’ 

“You mistake,” said the scout unhappily. “That is 
the contrary of what I meant.” 
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“Some of those Indian maidens are strikingly hand- 
some, aren’t they? And their costume is, well . . . 
deerskin leggings and all that. Gazelle-like eyes, I 
suppose, and love-songs in the secret forest. Really, 
Lawrence Benton, I regret that I have been so unhappy 
in thinking of you!” 

Darts of crimson light shot through her golden hair 
as she stood before him. Benton was half afraid to 
indulge in the happiness of looking at her. 

“TI am sorry my disappearance made so much 
trouble,” he stammered miserably. 

Ann saw that he was almost speechless with em- 
barrassment and her mood suddenly changed. She did 
not wish to be unkind. 

“Tell me about your life,” she said. “What strange 
things you must have seen! And how could you ever 
come to be on friendly terms with the Indians who 
tortured you? Horrid beasts!” 

“T was not tortured,” said Benton, finding himself at 
ease once more. “You might think it strange that I 
should come to love the very men who had killed my 
father—I wish I could make you understand. When 
their faces are clean of war-paint, it’s not so hard to 
believe that the Great Mystery has made of one 
breath all the tribes of men. They have the sun 
dance and the performances of the medicine men to 
throw them into a frenzy, just as the white man has 
his military band and national anthems and skilled 
orators to stir up their passions for war. But I lived 
among them in times of peace, when their tepees were 
spread over the plains. I watched the quiet smoke 
rising from their fires, the women carrying wood, the 
men quartering bison—and they were to me my 
brother-friends.” 

“The newspapers gave us to understand that they 
would treat you cruelly.” 
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“Newspapers are not always posted on the facts,” 
said Benton. ‘Of course I was bound at first, but as 
we got away from the white colonies I was given more 
freedom, and after we met the Comanches I was 
allowed to mingle with them freely.” 

“But your education?” asked Ann. 

Benton smiled. “I was a student in a wonderful 
college—the University of Nature.” 

“What could you learn among savages?” she 
demanded. 

“T learned how to build signal fires and follow trails; 
how to stalk bison and antelope and to shoot with bow 
and arrow under the horse’s neck. I learned the tribal 
memorials and became familiar with all their sacred 
customs and traditions.” 

Ann looked up at the scout, impressed by his serious- 
ness. She found herself in complete sympathy with 
his experiences and ideas. Her wide-set eyes glowed 
with eagerness. 

“T should love that!” she said. “To mount mus- 
tangs and ride and shoot, and learn the lore of the 
forest-———” 

Benton frowned. “But that is not the life of an 
Indian maiden,” he said. “They keep strictly to the 
tepees. I never spoke a word to them. Even the 
braves are reserved with their squaws.” 

“Then excuse me!” cried Ann. ‘No Indian life for 
me, if women have no more rights than that! They 
are heathen. I knew it. Our minister told mother so. 
Heathen!” 

“On the contrary, the Indian has the soul of re- 
ligion,” returned Benton stoutly, although he was 
amazed by the change in her tone. 

“How can they be religious if they do not know of 
God?” she asked, softening quickly in response to his 
earnestness. 

“I have ridden with their warriors,” he replied, “and 
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we never passed a beautiful waterfall or saw the sky 
kindle with the glory of sunset that they did not lift 
their hands in reverence. In the morning, after each 
night’s encampment, we plunged into the stream and 
awaited the rising of the sun. My brother-friends 
prayed in silence to the Great Mystery,—and I learned 
to imitate them, Winona.” 

Ann laughed to hide her emotion. “A plunge and a 
prayer!” she cried. “What a wonderful way to begin 
the day! Don’t be shocked, Tall Cedar, if I tell you 
that I think that a very sensible religion. By the way, 
how did you come by that fascinating name?” 

“We were traversing a valley just before we saw the 
signal smoke of the Comanches. Eagle Beak pointed 
to a tree that stood like a solitary sentinel on the crest 
of a hill. Then he pointed to me. ‘Tall Cedar,” he 
said, and from that time I became his adopted son.’ 

“Did you never think of those you left behind ?— 
Never ?” 

“T never forgot them,” answered Benton, struggling 
to repress the thoughts his pride forbade him to utter. 
“But I lost all sense of time. And it is strange but true 
that separation from my race brought no sorrow to 
my heart. The moons came and went. After a while 
I learned the calendar of the Indians, but changes of 
season and my own physical growth were the only 
things that really counted. We younger men hunted, 
or had contests in sport, or lay on our buffalo robes at 
the feet of the very old men, who smoked the pipe and 
taught us the traditions of the tribe. There was little 
cause for regret.” 

Ann was studying the bronze cheeks and dark hair, 
almost convinced that the distinctive marks of race had 
disappeared. Yet secretly she felt happy that the high 
forehead and Grecian contour of cheek-bone bore 
evidence to the contrary. 
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“Tall Cedar,” she said after a pause. “Did you ever 
think of that old horsehair sofa back at Cincinnati, 
and of a little girl who sat by your side, frightened 
half to death because your dear father was going to 
take you to Texas?” 

Benton felt instinctively that if he allowed this 
young woman to intrigue his imagination any further 
he would be quite unable to give his full attention to 
the duties of the morrow. “Don’t ask me that, 
Winona,” he said, with an awkward lapse. 

“You are afraid to tell me !” she tantalized. 

“The success of Colonel Bowie’s expedition depends 
on Deaf and me. That is all I can say, lady.” 

“So it is ‘lady’, again?” she asked, with well-simu- 
lated anger. 

“No, Winona,” answered the scout, in desperate 
confusion. 

“You must come out of this, Larry!” exclaimed 
Ann. “I’m just as much of a cowpuncher as you are. 
T’ll show you when you come back from San Saba. 
Oh, I wish I could go with you!” 

Yet as she spoke Ann was a little startled by the 
moody look in the scout’s face. 

“You must not come, lady,” he answered firmly. 

Deaf Smith was looking furtively at the girl and 
the scout. Had he been a poet instead of a pathfinder 
he might have reflected: “Twilight, a golden goddess, 
a bronze god—and the moon rising slowly.”’ But he 
was only thinking, “Rope her, cowboy!” Deaf had 
not long to ruminate. The figures of Skenk and Eliza- 
beth appeared at the door of the adobe. 

“__Oh—that Skenk!” Ann exclaimed. Then she 
whispered, “Come back to me, Tall Cedar!” and the 
lovely girl in pink returned, leaving Benton to repeat 
through the night, ““Winona—Winona!” 


CHAPTER NINE: MONUMENTS MORE LAST- 
ING THAN BRONZE 


I 


At three in the morning the Bowie expedition jogged 
out of the XHX stockade. It was compact and 
thoroughly equipped. Bowie could send out his scouts, 
conscious that his prospecting party was ready for the 
trail. Rezin suggested that Gonzales go forward with 
Deaf and Benton. Smith demurred. The Mexican 
was assigned to the rear. 

The trail was a living thing. Benton could tell the 
terrain with the nicety of a geologist. He read the 
footprints of animals like an Apache. His sense of 
direction was instinctive. Benton rode a half mile be- 
fore the party. Smith was midway to the column. A 
stone freshly overturned provided Benton more interest 
than the discovery of a rare fossil would arouse in a 
naturalist. A puff of smoke held the hieroglyphics 
of the plains. 

Benton was not concerned with the purpose of the 
enterprise. That was Bowie’s affair. He was to get 
the party to the San Saba. This was his job. His 
future depended on it. After seventeen days of travel 
the party had pushed within some distance of San 
Saba when the slouching figure of Smith rose full in 
the stirrups. Benton, turning in the saddle, had held 
up an arm with fingers wide apart. The scout wheeled 
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back to the column in the rear. Smith shouted “In- 
juns!”’ and dashed to Benton’s side, rifle unslung. 

“There are sixteen Indians ahead, Deaf. Their po- 
nies are footsore.”” They had not long to study. On a 
hill appeared the mounted warriors. They stopped 
their ponies, curiously watching the white men. Over 
the backs of the braves hung buckskin shields and 
lances. They were armed with muskets. In the lead 
sat a young chieftain. Smith brought up his musket 
but a piercing Comanche yell vibrated through the 
cavities of his ear and a pistol barrel poked his rib- 
cage. - 

“Wot the are ye doin’, kid?” shouted Smith, 
lowering his rifle barrel. 

“Brown Buffalo!’ exclaimed the scout with enthu- 
siasm. 

“What in thunder are ye drivin’ at?” roared Smith. 

“My brother-friend!” continued the scout, leaving 
Smith as intelligent on the subject as before. 

Bowie had thrown the covered wagon across the 
trail. His men were dismounted. Mules and horses 
were placed in the rear. Seeing his party prepared 
for an attack, Bowie joined the scouts. 

“They wish to parley,’ cautioned Benton. 

The three horsemen approached the band and Larry 
dashed forward to greet his blood-brother. The young 
chieftain was overwhelmed. 

“What is he saying?” demanded Bowie ferociously. 

“He says there is a war party in ambush just 
ahead. He says he is my brother-to-death and will 
fight with us if we risk an encounter. He says there 
is a half-breed in a black sombrero with them.” 

“Tell the chief that we appreciate his offer, but 
won’t need him,” said Bowie. 

Benton interpreted the message. Then he said: 
“Brown Buffalo says it is our death song. The Co- 
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manches wish to die with us.” Bowie softened but 
declined to allow the Indians to join the expedition. 
The young chief was downcast. : 

“What can I do for my brother-friend?” he inquired. 

Something strange prompted Benton. Reaching his 
hand to his bosom he procured the buckskin totem of 
Swift Lightning. 

He said, “Ride swiftly to San Antonio. Find the 
XHX ranch. Give this to the young squaw with hair 
like golden corn. Say to her, ‘Winona, Tall Cedar 
joins his brother-friend, Swift Lightning’.” 

The Indians wheeled on their ponies and in a mo- 
ment seemed but specks in the distant prairie. 


II 


Bowie called a council. The prospectors were unani- 
mous for pushing ahead. The scouts protested. Sev- 
eral looked at Benton suspiciously. After each had 
spoken Larry said: “We must leave this trail. To 
the left we shall find trees and grandfather rocks. 
They afford shelter and we are outnumbered fifteen to 
one.” 

Deaf Smith. seconded Benton’s recommendations. 
“Better get down near water, chief. I ‘low we can’t 
make the fort tonight. If them varmint smells our 
trail we will be butchered, sure as shootin’.” 

The column was reorganized. Ammunition, extra 
rifles and shot guns were brought handily to the rear 
of the wagon. Larry and Smith studied the ground 
like two elderly ladies over a piece of lace. 

“Rock,” said Benton. 

“Wal, footsore ain’t so bad as Injuns,” grunted 
Smith and the scouts signalled the column to follow. 
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Some distance over the prairie the clay gave place to 
a granite surface. The horses were sturdy and will- 
ing. But hoofs will give way to the pounding of stone. 
Two went lame. Night was falling. Smith called a 
conference. 


“The scout opines as how we'd better strike camp 
fer the night, Chief. We can’t make the all-fired fort, 
nohow. Bring up the wagon and cut a road through 
these here prickly pear. "Pears to me the scout’s right,” 
advised Smith. 


“T should like to make San Saba,” urged Bowie. 


“Ye'll have every critter on his belly band, if ye try, 
Colonel.” 

The wagon was brought up and the Texans swung 
their axes. A road was soon cut through the under- 
brush to a clump of stunted oak. A cold water stream 
was located. Horses were hobbled and hoofs treated 
with tar and grease. Silence was ordered. Powder 
horns, rifles, knives, and pistols were inspected by 
James Bowie. And after Buchanan and Coryell were 
detailed to sentry duty the Texans threw their blankets 
over their gigantic forms and slept while far out on 
the prairie Larry and Deaf listened with ears to the 
ground. 


paae 


Just after the pink glow in the east was broken by 
areole shafts of light the scout aroused Bowie. A 
band of one hundred and sixty bucks with war chiefs 
was approaching. An Indian scout preceded. He 
was painted like a panther. 

“This will be a tough fight,” said Benton. “We can- 
not parley with Tehecuanas. They listen to Unk-to- 
me.” 
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“Throw up a breastwork,” commanded Bowie. The 
Texans erected an impromptu barricade. Bowie seemed 
calmer in the presence of danger than at any other 
time. He asked Larry if the Indians had located the 
expedition and received an affirmative reply. This was 
verified by a shrill cry. The spy had discovered Bowie’s 
party. Every Texan was in position. A brief conver- 
sation was held to determine the advisability of a par- 
ley. 

“We-all got to wipe them varmint out or they got 
to wipe us-all out. They hain’t no middle road with 
Injuns,” bellowed Smith. 


Ham allowed that the fight was so uneven that there 
should be an opportunity to obtain terms. Benton was 
the last to speak. 

“If we were facing Comanches or Cherokees a pow- 
wow would be sensible. The Tehecuanas and Wacos 
have pledged themselves to take every scalp in our out- 
fit. We show weakness to pow-wow with Unk-to-me, 
—the spider who hates the Little-Boy-Man.” 

During the conference the painted warriors con- 
tinued to howl and to examine the terrain from their 
wiry little ponies. . Bowie appointed his brother and 
Buchanan to meet the Indians. Benton accompanied 
them as interpreter. 

“Deaf,” said Larry, “they will plug us.” 

“Leave it to me, kid,” answered Smith. 

Larry advised Bowie to fire three volleys. This 
done, the embassy stepped into the open. Benton threw 
up his right hand. The men approached within shout- 
ing distance of the Indians. 

“Tell them to let their chief ride out,” commanded 
Rezin. 

“The white chief desires peace. Let the great Tehe- 
cuana chief smoke the pipe with him,” shouted Larry. 
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“How-de! How-de!’’ answered the savages, dashing 
on the prospectors with a volley of lead. Buchanan 
was pierced by a bullet. Rezin lifted him to his shoul- 
der. Benton dropped to his knee. Another fusillade 
from the Indians went over his head. Benton fired. A 
chief and a brave pitched over the heads of their ponies. 
The scout had loaded with buck-shot. 

“Bang!” The second barrel brought three more war- 
riors to the ground and the ponies of the Indians 
wheeled to the left. Benton retreated. He drew his 
pistols, covering Rezin, with his wounded companion, 
who was nearly to the thicket. 

There was a yell and a mounted horseman, 
naked to the waist, with long legs wrapped around 
the belly of his pony, dashed forward like the 
horseman of the Apocalypse. It was a figure more 
terrible than any Indian. Benton heard the discharge 
of two barrels behind him. In another second a power- 
ful arm encircled him. He was dragged over the 
ground with the speed of lightning and hurled behind 
the rampart. 

“Why in didn’t ya come back with Rezin, ya 
coyote?” yelled Smith, his hairy breast heaving with 
exertion. “Them critters war right on ya with toma- 
hawks.” 

There was a lull. The Texans reloaded for the com- 
ing assault. The Indians wheeled around the hill and 
re-formed. 

“Benton!” shouted Bowie. “Can you hit that chief 
yonder ?” 

“Yes, Colonel,” answered the scout. His ball 
brought the Red Man to the ground. 

“Now, men!” rang the command of their leader, 
“Fire!” 

Every shot was effective. The braves attempted to 
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carry away their dead. Bowie, calm and smiling, said, 
“Watch the old man.” Taking aim he brought an 
eagle bonnet to the mound. The Texans sent up a yell 
as the savages withdrew. Bowie’s party were victors 
so far in the day. Smith was naked and steaming 
sweat. 

“What do you think, Benton?” inquired Bowie. 


“Our position is serious, Colonel,” answered Larry. 
“We are surrounded by dry grass. The Indians can 
approach under cover of the river bed. I suggest that 
we clear the grass away as far as possible. Fill all 
available skins with water and bring them to the breast- 
works. Place one or two pickets on the stream and 
make provision for our wounded.” 


Bowie listened with approval. Benton’s orders 
were carried out none too soon, for the rifle of Mat 
Doyle rang out. It was followed by a discharge of 
bullets from the Indians. Mat fell among the rushes. 
A comrade attempting to save him received a nasty 
wound. The plucky Mexican, Gonzales, opened fire 
with two rifles. Several comrades sprang to his aid. 
The Indians left fifteen bucks face down in the stream. 
The wounded Texans were brought in and Benton 
plugged their wounds with rotten wood. 

From their point of vantage the Texans commanded 
the hummock. Bowie proved himself a master at this 
type of warfare. He directed each man to drop to the 
ground after shooting. With great loss of life, the 
savages became cautious. They could not locate the 
pioneers in the thicket and poured their fire where they 
saw puffs of rifle smoke. 

“Wal, kid, guess them skunk has shot their bolt,” 
shouted Smith. 

“Not on your life,’ answered Benton. 

The assaults of the Tehecuanas had failed to dis- 
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place the Texans. With each onslaught the line of 
the plumed warriors was diminished. The prospectors 
maintained a steady fire of rifle and shot gun, indicat- 
ing that the God of Battles presided over the defense. 
Between the crest of the hummock and the scrub oak 
lay the carcasses of fifty-five chiefs and warriors, fes- 
tering in the sun. 

It was not alone the desire for scalps which threw 
the Indians upon their utmost resources. These painted 
bucks were courting death to protect their hunting 
grounds from the tools of the pale-faces. Those who 
fell must receive burial rites. Wrapped in beaded 
apparel and sewn in shrouds of rawhide, it would be 
sacrilege were not the corpses elevated on the scaffold 
of poles, safe from the reach of the gray wolf, and left 
in majestic solitude. 

Over the hummock sounded the barbaric war drum. 
The rhythmic “E-ho-ho-ho” of the medicine dance 
echoed through the hills. There was a pause in the 
rifle fire. Presently the figures of dismounted braves 
appeared, torch in hand. A slight breeze blew from 
the south. The medicine man, a ghostly denudation, 
gave his signal. The torch was applied and the 
prairie broke into flames. The fire screen advanced, 
gaining momentum, and the prospectors found them- 
selves in a burning fiery furnace. 

The pioneers threw blankets soaked in spring water 
before their breastworks. Buffalo robes and deerskin 
coats were used to check the flames, now fifteen feet 
in height. Behind the furnace the invisible foe split 
the air with unearthly yells. 

“Are you all loaded?” shouted Bowie. From the 
defenses came the reply that powder had run out. 
“Fight with your knives,” commanded the leader. 
The Texans loosed the terrible weapons about their 
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waists. The giant form of Smith leaped from man 
to man, passing out pioneer axes. 

Benton ran from the firing line to the wounded, 
throwing water on their faces and covering their bod- 
ies with bear skins. The flames swept through the 
thicket. The position of Bowie was now stripped of 
all concealment. Before it crouched fiendish forms. 


Cuapter Ten: WINONA 
I 


ARRY is a he-man!” exclaimed Uriah. He, Eliza- 

beth, and Ann were sitting in the big room of 

the adobe. Hardin gazed at the stone chimney, wish- 

ing it was cool enough for a log fire. His wife fanned 

herself with a copy of Bill Barlow’s almanac, while 
Ann pored over her Byron. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that that scout is Judge 
Benton’s son, Uriah. Could Governor Houston have 
made some mistake?’ returned Elizabeth. Uriah 
smiled indulgently. 

The color mounted to Ann’ s cheeks and she closed 
her volume with a bang. “Mimie, I know you got that 
yarn from Wilks Skenk,” she said. 

“Mr. Skenk is a gentleman, daughter. He wouldn’t 
say a word against anybody.” 

“He may be a gentleman, but why isn’t he in the 
saddle with Bowie?” 

“Mr. Skenk is a man of means. He hasn’t time to 
be scouting around with prospectors,” replied the 
mother. 

Since Skenk had become a chronic visitor at the 
Hardin ranch Elizabeth felt that her home on the 
prairie was not entirely void of the gallantry to which 
she had been accustomed. Skenk admitted that he 
was not a cattleman. This seemed to Elizabeth more 
in his favor than otherwise. 
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“If he would begin to drive stakes instead of hang- 
ing around San Felipe, we cowpunchers would have 
more respect for him. Wouldn’t we, Dad?” 

Uriah maintained an embarrassed neutrality. He 
knew that in the eyes of his daughter Skenk must 
present a sorry figure in the role of a Texan. Uriah 
was curious about the man. Elizabeth’s interest in 
throwing Ann and Skenk together caused him no un- 
easiness. Ann could look out for herself—especially 
where a man was concerned. 

“Daughter,” said Elizabeth after a pause, “there is 
a heap to do over at San Felipe. Mr. Skenk is probably 
helping Mr. Chrisman with the settlers. At least he 
gave me to understand he was.” 

Uriah looked up in surprise. ‘There must be some 
mistake, mother. Williams and I can take care of 
affairs in San Felipe till the Empresario returns.” 
Ann realized that, for once, the advantage was with 
her. 

“Skenk—bosh!” exclaimed Ann. Seeing her mother’s 
pained expression she opened her book. “Excuse me, 
Mimie. ‘Bosh’ is swearing. Listen to what Byron 
says: 


‘And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid; 
And time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust.” 


Ann rushed to her mother, took her in her arms and 
smothered her with kisses. 

Before retiring that night and in accordance with a 
New England custom, Uriah read aloud from the Bible. 
He opened at random to the Book of Daniel. It was 
the record of three Hebrew captives in the furnace of 
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fire. When he finished with the words: “And the 
king’s counsellors saw these men, upon whose bodies 
the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head 
singed . . . nor the smell of fire had passed on them,” 
he closed the book. 

“Do you reckon that is literal?” asked Elizabeth. 


II 


That night Ann Hardin dreamed. The dream was 
a complexity. In any event, Tall Cedar was under- 
going an ordeal in the burning fiery furnace. Medes 
and Persians and weird American Indians were mixed 
in the affair and someone was saying, “Is it literal?” 

While dressing, the memory haunted Ann. Her 
mind returned with disturbance to her talk with the 
scout at the stockade. He had not complimented her 
on her gown as had Skenk. That was rude. He had 
not noticed the slender hand which she half extended 
in the moonlight. The Marquis de Lafayette had not 
disregarded it. Nor would Skenk. She remembered 
that night at San Antonio. Her father’s invitation to 
dinner had been disregarded. Skenk had driven a 
buckboard from San Felipe at such an opportunity. 
The big scout remained insensible to her charms. He 
was taciturn. Enigmatical. He murmured “Winona.” 
But his explanation of the word was “old-fashioned.” 
One reason why she did not care for Skenk was that 
he wanted to make her like other women—a sensitive 
plant to be kept under a glass case. She wasn’t “‘old- 
fashioned.” She was Texan. Yes-sir-ee-bob. When 
Benton returned she meant to show him. Aces down. 
She was his match in the saddle and with the gun. 
She intended to shoot the neck from a turkey buzzard 
at a hundred paces and if Benton could not do it . . . 
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well, then Deaf Smith was the worst liar in the Marcos 
Valley. 

But the melancholy eyes of the scout haunted 
her. She found herself repeating, time and again, 
“Winona!” 

Ann told her dream at the breakfast table. Uriah 
made no comment. Elizabeth said, “I reckon you had 
better read from the New Testament after this, Uriah.” 


il 


Brown Buffalo’s soul was sorrowful as he led his 
band of warriors into San Antonio. They had covered 
the plain with extraordinary speed. The young chief 
solicited the service of an interpreter. He declined 
food before placing the totem of his brother-friend in 
the hand of the squaw with hair like golden corn. 

Brown Buffalo left his followers outside the stockade 
of the XHX. Ann was with her father at the corral. 
Rattlesnake John and Jerkey Bill were throwing Mexi- 
can saddles over their ponies. Ann was used to 
Indians. They were no longer a fascinating novelty. 

Brown Buffalo observed introductory formalities. 
Uriah and he squatted under the sycamore tree, 
crossed legs and smoked the pipe in silence. Ann 
was curious only when the Indian arose and motioned 
her to join them. 

She approached. Uriah was about to put his strong 
arm around her, but Ann repelled him. Afraid of In- 
dians? Not she! But she listened intently to the elo- 
quent words of the bronzed warrior. 

“Tall Cedar, the silent Buffalo of the Comanches, 
has rendezvous with Swift Lightning in the Here- 
after.” 

“What does he mean? Has anything happened to 
Larry?” gasped Ann. 

“Larry is dead,” said Uriah. 
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“Tt is not true. It is not true,” cried Ann. 

Brown Buffalo was unmoved. He continued. It 
seemed that the interpreter would never translate his 
message. 

“Tall Cedar said to Brown Buffalo: ‘Ride swiftly to 
San Antonio. Find the XHX tepees. Place the totem 
of the brother-friends on the neck of the squaw with 
hair like golden corn.’ ” 

Ann stared at the locket of blue wampum as the 
young chief placed it about her neck. The truth 
dawned upon her. 

“Tt is not true!” she cried again. Uriah endeavored 
to restrain her, but Ann dashed to the corral. She 
seized a waiting horse from a ranchman, threw herself 
into the saddle, crushed her sombrero over her golden 
head and wheeled about. 

“Ann!” called Elizabeth, who had come to the door, 
“what are you going to do?” 

“Going to do? Get to San Felipe for the Rangers!” 
And in a second she had shot through the door of the 
stockade. 

“My God!” exclaimed Uriah. ‘“What’s happened 
to Bowie?” 

“Massacred.” 

“Massacred! . . . John, get after Miss Ann. . . 
Bill, hitch the mules.” 

Uriah placed a Mexican dollar in the interpreter’s 
hand and rushed to Elizabeth. She was white as death. 

“Father,” she gasped. “Get Ann—get Ann.” 

“We'll take after her, honey, don’t worry.” 

Uriah was a man of action. It might be too late 
to save Bowie. But his place was at San Felipe. 
Ann had left him no alternative. Before Elizabeth 
could faint or he could explain, the covered wagon was 
at the door, 
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On the dash to San Felipe, Ann, Bill, and the Co- 
manches sounded the alarm. News of the Bowie mas- 
sacre passed over the plains with the swiftness of 
prairie fire. Before Uriah and Elizabeth lunged into 
town behind the mules the Rangers were pouring in. 
Ann was in the saddle, giving orders. Elizabeth 
begged her to dismount. Ann did so, reluctantly. 
They entered the office of the Empresario, the mother 
weeping on her daughter’s shoulder. 

Uriah, Chrisman, and Williams were unanimous in 
mobilizing immediately at San Antonio. Rendezvous 
was determined here because the old Royal Road ran 
directly from Red River to the Rio Grande and pioneers 
of the Zagola, Burnet, Milam, and McGlories colonies 
could join the Austin contingent. They consulted 
Brown Buffalo and learned that the old Comanche 
- trail almost paralleled the Royal Road to the ruined 
San Saba mission. La Bahia road and Cushatti trail 
followed south to Goliad. Rangers using this track 
could push along the San Antonio River and reach the 
city swiftly. Furthermore, Uriah, practical manager, 
knew that supplies were accessible. 

Ann was for starting at once. Uriah used all his 
tact to deter her. . “They will be at San Antonio in 
no time, honey. I’m just as anxious to get them on 
the trail as you are,” said her father. 


IV 


Not long after Brown Buffalo smoked the pipe under 
Uriah’s sycamore tree, Ann watched the throng of 
Mexicans, Indians, and Texans who crowded San An- 
tonio to view the amazing military evolution. Pony 
express from Mexico City brought a dispatch from 
Austin commending the punitive expedition. 

Uriah secured accommodations in an hotel, the re- 
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modelled palace of an old Spanish governor, 
on the Main Plaza. Ann’s room had a balcony 
with two windows. She could stand directly above 
the square and watch the long arcade through which 
flowed a stream of humanity. Mexican ranchers with 
straw sombreros walked arm in arm with dusky-eyed 
Creoles. Women smoked black cigars. Texas Rangers 
brushed through the crowds with gigantic strides. 
Their spurs clanged on the pavement. Vendors of hot 
tamales, peddlers of lace and silver trinkets wrought 
of Aztecs hawked their wares. Mexican officers, groups 
of Indians in striking head-gear and blankets, all con- 
tributed to the riot of color below her. Stern and 
resolute qualities were asserting themselves in Ann’s 
character. 

Uriah was at home in his duties. His Yankee in- 
genuity and passion for detail proved themselves in- 
valuable assets. He laid aside personal considerations, 
just as he had during the construction of the canals. 
The result was that every Texan in the expedition was 
in condition for the campaign. 

Wilks Skenk arrived at the hotel several days be- 
fore the Hardins. He offered to aid Uriah in 
the commissary department and made it a point 
to entertain Elizabeth, He extended a hundred 
little courtesies to Ann. Every day he sent an expen- 
sive bouquet of flowers. Ann sometimes indulged in 
the self-reproach that she had judged him too harshly. 
Elizabeth did not hesitate in bringing this to her atten- 
tion. “I’m sorry, Mimie, if I seemed cruel,” Ann said. 

Yet her attitude did not change appreciably until 
Skenk vowed that if the Rangers were unsuccessful 
he would place himself at the head ‘of Mexican troops 
and revenge the murder of Benton and the Bowies. 
Skenk was bolder with Elizabeth. He volunteered to 
her a rumor that Bowie’s scout was a Comanche and 
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had gone back to his tribe. Elizabeth, remembering | 
her former session with Ann, never repeated this. 


Vv 


On the day of march the Rangers formed in com- 
panies. They were lined along the Main Plaza. Mule 
teams were stationed in side streets to bring up the 
rear. The Plaza was crowded with spectators. Uriah 
conducted a final inspection of the cavalrymen. After 
this he read the dispatch from the Empresario. It was 
terse and vigorous. Elizabeth, Ann and Skenk heard 
it from the balcony. 

“T did not know Mr. Austin could be so stern,” com- 
mented Elizabeth. 

“Did you expect him to talk baby talk, Mimie?”’ 
asked Ann. 

Many of the ladies procured armfuls of flowers to 
throw on the buckskinned warriors as they passed. 
Ann longed to be in the ranks of the men. 

“There is your father,” said Elizabeth, pointing to 
Uriah, who stood in his shirt-sleeves before the line. 
There was a hush. A clergyman stepped into the 
square. 

“A foine body of men,” he smiled. 

“Father Flahoolah!”’ exclaimed Ann. “I bet he 
wishes he was going with the Rangers.” 

“Ton’t be sacrilegious, honey,” answered her mother 
softly. 

The Rangers uncover. Father Flahoolah is about to 
pronounce the blessing. He raises his hand heaven- 
ward. 

A clatter of hoofs. A scout tears down the lines. 
“Bowie is coming! Bowie is coming!” 

The priest drops his arm. “Three cheers for 
Bowie!” he shouts. The Texans break into lusty 
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yells. The rider pulls his horse to its haunches. Uriah 
steps from the sidewalk. Ann is breathless. “Rang- 
ers, Bowie’s party has returned after winning a glorious 
victory,” shouts her father. 

“Tall Cedar is safe!” gasps Ann. “TI told you he 
would return, Mimie!” 

Skenk clutches the iron rail. He is yellow as pox. 


vI 


The sun was painting tile roofs and adobe walls 
with crimson hue when the sound of drums announced 
the guard of honor. Ann was feverish with excite- 
ment. Her heart pounded like a hammer. Elizabeth 
was flustered. 

“Where is your father, honey? I reckoned they 
couldn’t do anything to Colonel Bowie. He is the 
worst fighter in Georgia,” she repeated excitedly. 

Ann was thinking neither of Uriah nor Bowie. She 
held her roses for Tall Cedar. She could see him in 
her mind, the dear old scout, prancing by on his mus- 
tang, waving his sombrero in response to the cheering 
multitude. 

The crowd suddenly became quiet. 

“Why?” asked Ann. Elizabeth said something and 
turned to Skenk, awaiting the arrival of Bowie as she 
knew him, tall, blue-eyed, faultless in buckskins. 

“There is Uriah,” smiled Elizabeth proudly. The 
guard of honor passed. Ann gazed beyond. She plucked 
a red rose and held it to her bosom. 

“Mimie!” she cried, with a shudder. Elizabeth 
looked down. Two men on footsore horses hobbled 
behind. One was bald; the hair was matted about 
the head of the other. He looked straight ahead. 
His face was burned beyond recognition. His coat 
was clotted with blood. One sleeve was torn off. 
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“Heavens, it’s Colonel Bowie!” gasped Elizabeth, 
shrinking back. “Don’t look, Ann. Don’t look!” Eliza- 
beth tried to draw Ann from the balcony. The girl 
held to the iron rail. 

Behind the Bowies hobbled three men. One was a 
negro. They had no shoes. They walked as though 
the arches of their feet were broken. The negro’s lips 
moved. He was trying to sing but could not. 

“Where is Tall Cedar?” cried Ann. 

“Hush, honey. Someone is dead.” 

Oran Cedars. .- Tall Cedars: .° 2s Ang was 
murmuring the name unconsciously. Skenk stepped 
to her side. 

“Who is Tall Cedar, honey?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Larry. Larry—There! No. . . poor creatures— 
O God, O God... .” 

The ambulance was passing. Before it rode two 
prospectors. Their horses attempted to lift their hoofs 
pitifully. The riders moved up and down like children 
on rocking horses. Their features were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. The head of one fell to his breast. He 
reminded Ann of a picture she had seen of a broken 
statue. 

“Who are they?” she cried. 

“Come inside, Miss Hardin,’ whined Skenk. 

“O, God, O, God. Tall Cedar?” 

Behind the covered wagon came the last of the 
Texans. One of the men sat on his horse protruding 
a powerful chin. His grizzly beard had been burned 
to stubble. Men shouted things to him. He carried a 
woodman’s axe over his shoulder. The other man sat 
very tall in his saddle. He was stripped to the 
waist and the skin was seared from his body. 
Remnants of his buckskin coat were neatly bound 
about the limbs of his horse. Sometimes the grizzly 
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giant shouted to him. This made the Rangers laugh. 
The dark warrior seemed heedless of everything. 

“Tt’s Larry!’ cried Ann. “How different . . . his 
curls burned to his head . . . no lashes or brows.” 

“He is wounded,” said Elizabeth sympathetically. 
“Poor fellow.” 

Benton was just under the balcony. Ann yearned to 
call to him, ‘Tall Cedar! Tall Cedar!’”’ She must rush 
to him. Anything. Was it mental telepathy? Benton 
glanced to where Ann’s tear-filled eyes looked into his 
burning eyes. Infinite tenderness! 

“Winona!” he whispered—and a red rose dropped 
to his saddle. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN: THE FIGHTING PADRE 
I 


2 ies prohibition Falstaff was elected as Shake- 

speare’s most popular character. He trounced the 
inteliectual Hamlet, the blushing Romeo, the howling 
Lear. Of his qualifications the straw voters have left 
us, as it were, in the air. Father Flahoolah would 
undoubtedly have swung a comfortable majority at 
San Felipe, had a straw vote been in vogue. Austin 
was highbrow. Benton was a beginner. Houston had 
not settled. Surmise, therefore, that the Irishman 
would have received what is politically termed a “land- 
slide.” 

Thus far we have seen the much beloved Flahoolah 
step before us as an incident. Now he must smile into 
the foreground and shed his light as one who has a 
bearing on our tale. 


II 


The mission of San Francis de Austin is an archi- 
tectural study. Experts note that the chancel is of 
older construction than the transepts or nave. This 
portion of the edifice is inscribed: A. D. 1823. It 
has a thatch roof, charred in three places where the 
burning arrows of hostile Indians were aimed to rout 
the Celtic defenders. 

Connoisseurs raise a question as to style. Some say 
it shows a definite influence of the Anglo-Norman. 
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This is obvious in the tower, which supports a bell of 
one peal. The bell presents an interesting problem to 
campanologists. Its tone can be at one time mellow 
and appealing. At other times it is militant, clanging 
across the plains, To arms! To arms! 

The edifice is of adobe. Its walls are five feet in 
thickness. One may observe the construction through 
cracked stucco. Age has broken the clay cement 
around an archaic doorway. There is a wall. It gives 
the place the aspect of a fortress. On entering the 
battered door of a wing one may see the living quar- 
ters. Crude utensils and sleeping benches are in good 
order of preservation. 

In the quadrangle stands a well. It has an iron rail 
and pulley. A pecan tree leans over the well. Squir- 
rels whisk about its branches. To the south an arcade 
runs from one end of the enclosure to the other. It 
was evidently used as a manual training school. The 
ivy on the broken walls is a shoot from that on the 
ruined tower at Kilmasduigh. 


Tr 


Patrick Flahoolah was born in Galway. Next to 
Cork the most spacious county in Ireland, it is its most 
picturesque region. Its mountains are lofty. Its sea 
coast is reminiscent of old Norsemen. Its lakes are 
remarkable for scenic charm. Moorlands lie at the 
feet of bold and rocky domes of sandstone, and, dear 
to the heart of every Irishman, at its south the River 
Shannon flows. 

Father Flahoolah was born at the seaport of Galway. 
Lynch’s Castle still stands there in ruins. James Lynch 
Fitzstephen, mayor in 1493, brought his son to the gal- 
lows and won renown as originator of the “Lynch 
law.” The church of St. Nicholas is a finely conceived 
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work of art. It was ordained collegiate. Father Fla- 
hoolah took orders from this college. He wore a curi- 
ous Claddagh ring. The Flahoolah property consisted 
of a few heirlooms and an old bronze bell of one peal. 
Ships of the Spanish Armada were wrecked on the 
coast. Spanish blood is still apparent in Galway. Crom- 
well passed through these narrow streets. Flahoolah’s 
ancestors could not resist a fight. They took up arms 
against the Parliamentary forces. Their lands were 
confiscated. They hoped the property would be re- 
stored by James II. The coming of William dampened 
these hopes. They toiled on the sea until the sturdy 
young Patrick took orders. For all we know, the clan 
of Flahoolah is fighting and hoping still. 

After leaving the Royal College, Flahoolah toiled 
among the people, his nature saturated with romanti- 
cism. He learned that you can catch more flies with 
a drop of honey than with a gallon of vinegar. But 
he yearned for adventure. “Green pastures make fat 
calves,” he urged as his old mother attempted to dis- 
suade him when he migrated to Virginia to win the 
hearts of his parishioners by his pugnacity, wit, and 
conduct. 

Flahoolah was a fighting priest but didn’t know it. 

When he boarded the schooner for Hampton Roads 
he realized that the River Shannon was flowing away 
forever. As the ship plied from the harbor, the little 
flock on the shore beheld their pastor sitting with 
one arm about the old bell, weeping as though his 

‘heart would break. : 

Flahoolah was assigned to a parish in Richmond, 
where he worked with zeal. But staid old Richmond 
was no environment for a soul whose roots had clung 
to the crags of Killarney. Richmond had its religious 
convictions. While it could not confess with him it 
could smile with him. His waist line and renown 
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expanded. So when Austin struck for the Brazos 
his request that Flahoolah join was received as an 
order from God. 

Flahoolah started his mission with the old bell. 
“Begin your work nearest Heaven,” he said. The 
field was thorny. Texans were of Protestant, Bible- 
reading stock. He turned to the Indians for converts, 
but his work among the Caranchuas well-nigh brought 
disrepute upon his missionary endeavors until, with 
the Benton massacre, the tribe disappeared into 
oblivion. 

The first winter proved his mettle. Many a time 
the bell rang out To arms! It was a season for 
prayer. The colonists were destitute. There was 
neither coffee, sugar, nor bread. Savages made the 
hunting of wild game hazardous. “Sure and I come 
from the clan of Cathol O’Connor,’” he would laugh 
as he put a buckskin coat about his cassock to carry a 
sack of precious corn to some distant family. Many a 
wild turkey or portion of jerked buffalo he denied 
himself to sustain the life of a less robust neighbor. 

With public improvement the mission enjoyed the 
general prosperity. The Comanches became friendly. 
With conversions came gratitude. The hands of the 
proselytes were set to work in tilling the ground, 
making tile, or caring for flocks and herds. 

There was a contrast between the good-natured 
friend exchanging pleasantries with the hardy Rangers 
and the sober priest speaking ex cathedra. He knew 
enough to know that a leader must keep just head and 
shoulders above his fellows. 

From an old and faded diary one finds such entries 
as: “Heavenly Father, teach me to mind my own 
business. Sweet is the gift of language, great the 
power of silence.” “Incline my heart to charity and 
let not thy servant be ruined by prosperity.” Again, 
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“God be praised for restoring young Benton. ‘Though 
ye have lain among the pots, yet will I cover thy 
wings with silver.’ ” 

Flahoolah could give a hand with a crop and tighten 
a girth as neatly as a Ranger. This little inroad into 
his character may give a clue to the popularity which 
he enjoyed at the time Austin left for Mexico City. 

Returning to the diary, another entry reads: 
“Christmas Day. How would St. Clement rejoice 
could he hear my converts chant the hymn he penned 
centuries ago: 


‘Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding in love and truth 
Through devious ways; 
Christ our triumphant king, 
We come thy name to sing; 
Hither thy children bring 
Tributes of praise.” 


CuHaAPTER TWELvE: THE BELL OF TIPPERARY 


Ms. had been celebrated. The pathetic effigy 
of Saint Francis gazed from the altar. Three 
hundred converts kneeled in silence. Brother Dominic 
carried the crucifix through the aisle. He was fol- 
lowed by Brother Junipero, waving a censer. Father 
Flahoolah followed in quiet processional. The con- 
gregation departed. 

Wilks Skenk sat in a shadow. Flahoolah returned 
to see if the utensils of the altar had been deposited in 
the vestment room. Skenk approached him. 

“Your service was very impressive, Father,” he 
said. 

“The Lord is smiling on his flock,” returned the 
priest. 

“I understand your parish is prospering,” smiled 
the other. 

“But the spirit of my people! Man, they are 
Christians!” 

“I believe you are an Irishman, Father?” inquired 
Skenk ingratiatingly. 

“In America I am an Irishman; in Texas I am an 
American; in Mexico I would be a Texan, begorra,” 
blithely answered the priest; Skenk twirled his 
moustache. 

“Texas ts Mexican,” he said. 
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“T fear the Exclusion Act. O, dear! O, dear! 
Faith, now, the Parliament of Cromwell tried the iron 
hand with poor Ireland. She bled but never took 
wather.” 

“There will be no fear if Texas submits to Santa 
Anna,” replied Skenk. 

“You know him, Sir?” queried the priest. 

“He will protect our civil and religious institu- 
tions . . . if they obey him,” affirmed Skenk. 

“And if not?” smiled the priest. 

“He will raze the missions and raise 
you Irishmen,” answered Skenk. 

“Indeed! Indeed! And what will the Irishmen have 
to say?” asked Flahoolah defiantly. 

“It would be insanity to resist the armies of His 
Highness.” 

“Man, dear, I come from an island that’s never been 
conguered. As sure as I stand here, wan Texan could 
whip fifty greasers. Indeed now!” 

The priest was unmindful that the frail image of 
has patron saint looked down with a stuffed dove in 
one hand and an olive branch in the other. 

“But remember,” said Skenk, “the Dictator “4 

“Sure, it’s a dictator like Cromwell he is. O, my! 
O, my!” 

“I beg your pardon,” Skenk continued, thoughtless 
of the interruption. “The President can command an 
army of twenty-five thousand.” 

“Tf he crosses the border he will have all Ireland 
on his back, he will.” 

“Let us hope there will be no trouble. If I believed 
that we were to have strife I should not settle here!” 

“So you are settling? I think people were won- 
dering what you were doing about here,” said Fla- 
hoolah. 

“T have the honor to inform you,” stated Skenk 


with 
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with a bow, “that I have purchased five thousand 
acres next to Hardin.” 

“Are you jesting with an old man?” asked the 
priest, amazed. 

“T shall make Texas my permanent residence. May 
‘I confide in you, your Reverence?” The priest’s 
curiosity was aroused. 

“Let us go out by the well,” Flahoolah said, leading 
the way through the vestibule. A little flock of scissor- 
tailed flycatchers circled about the priest. They hopped 
at his feet as he entered the enclosure. ‘“Converts— 
my first ones,” said he, and then, “Away, little vaga- 
bonds! Sure you would steal the bread from the altar. 
O, dear! O, dear!” The two men seated themselves 
near the well. 

“Will what I am about to say be sacred as a 
confession?” asked Skenk. 

“Why not?” returned the priest. 

“The parish of this church is growing. We need 
a bishop. Who could fill the office with as much 
dignity as yourself, Father Flahoolah?” Skenk leaned 
forward and studied the man greedily. 

“Any good priest,” answered the other, sobered by 
the thought. 

“You have five thousand acres. Why not fifty 
thousand? Your mission seats three hundred. Why 
not a cathedral that holds two thousand ?” 

“Leave that to the grace of God.” 

“Precisely,” was the response. “God may be bring- 
ing me to your assistance. Your diocese will be Mexi- 
can.” 

“Diocese! Man alive, we are hardly a parish!” 

“We are looking forward. When Santa Anna as- 
serts his power the articles of the charters will be 
enforced. This means much to us and to the State. 
May I be so bold as to say that I will be alcalde of 
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this province? I trust you follow me, your Rever- 
ence?’ Skenk, taking advantage of his immunity in 
the bosom of the church, was nearing the precipice of 
indiscretion. 

“What do you mean?” demanded the priest, bewil- 
dered. 

“Political and religious compulsion!” Skenk brought 
his palm down on the well head. 

“Are you beside yourself?” shouted Flahoolah, half 
rising. 

“TI said compulsion. I will add disarmament!” said 
Skenk frankly. 

“Contemptible,” mused the other. “Texans live by 
their weapons. The defense of their wives and chil- 
dren depends on their rifles.” 

“Be calm, your Reverence.” Skenk placed his hand 
on Flahoolah’s arm. “Austin is conferring with His 
Highness. Trust him to obtain satisfactory terms. 
I wish to submit that we are potentially his subjects. 
I do not say that if Texas were to rise I should not 
be first to enlist.” The corpulent priest regarded 
Skenk with scorn as he continued, “I hope to make 
the daughter of a Texan my bride. Miss Hardin 
has practically consented.” 

“Impossible!” shouted the padre. “Remember that 
Houston arrives next week. He will not talk of herds 
or money, but proclaim the liberties of God’s people. 
Look to men like him, or to such as Benton!” 

“Benton!”’ exclaimed Skenk, the blood rushing to 
his flabby cheeks. 

“Benton, poor fellow, is lying in my cell, shot 
through by an arrow.” 

“That scoundrel led Bowie into ambush.” 

“Quietly, Sir. Benton is recovering,” cautioned 
the priest. Turning to the tower he continued: “That 
old bell, Sir, rang out in our family chapel when the 
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Cromwell forces drove my ancestors from their 
heath and divided their property among vagabonds 
and adventurers. That bell, Sir oe 


Dominic’s slim figure was crossing the court. His 
long cassock swung with his strides. Flahoolah 
awaited, a gigantic example of suspended animation. 
Dominic was brief. Headquarters of the colony was 
closed for Sabbath. Hardin had sent for aid. A band 
of half-breed border bandits were driving his steers 
southward. 

“T will report it to the Alcalde,” Skenk said with in- 
difference. 

“The Alcalde!” shouted Flahoolah. “The Alcalde 
couldn’t raise ten troopers. They will have the herd 
in Coahuila before you reach him.” The big priest 
tapped his brow thoughtfully. “Mr. Skenk, I was 
speaking of the bell.” The padre rolled up his sleeves 
like a hammer thrower. “This is what will happen 
if Santa Anna crosses the border.” He entered the 
belfry with elephantine movement. A flock of lark- 
sparrows flew from the tower as the angry bell rang 
out: To arms! 

Flahoolah reentered the court. “If we do not have 
a score of worshippers at once, bring out the rifles and 
saddle the horses.” 

Flahoolah looked toward his cell. In the shadow 
of the arch stood Benton. He was wan, but ap- 
proached the group strapping his pistols about him. 
“Bless my soul, Scout!’ exclaimed the priest. 

“Were you calling me, Sir?” asked Benton with an 
attempt to smile. 

“There’s Texas for you!” smiled the padre. “Are 
you stronger, my son?” 

“Haven't slept so much in a month,” returned 
Larry. 
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“Hardin is in trouble. The bandits are driving his 
cattle toward the Rio Grande. Save the herd and 
protect his family.” Flahoolah put his arm about the 
young Ranger. 

“T will, Sir,’ answered Benton. 

“Hy-ko! Hy-ko!” A mounted giant nigger jumped 
across the quadrangle. “Say, padre, don’t you know 
better’n to ring th’ bell o’ the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath ?” 

Flahoolah approached the flank of the scout’s horse. 
Smith leaned down and cupped an eager ear with his 
hand. He was told the distress of Hardin. Smith 
grinned. “I have asked Benton to lead a rescue 
party,” explained the priest. 

“Whoop-ee!” 

“T feel that the scout should take charge, Sir,” said 
Larry. Smith swung his angular form from his horse. 

“Tf the coyote could get the Bowie outfit out’n that 
bloody mess at San Saba he kin lead us through pur- 
gatory!” 

“But, Deaf. 4 

“Close yer trap. You give orders. Sabe?” 

“Since I am to command, Sir,” said Benton, “I want 
twenty men. I will place an Indian between every 
two Texans if we cannot muster enough white men. 
We want ten extra horses and what provision each 
can carry in his saddle-bag.” 

“To with Injuns,” shouted Smith, unmindful 
that he was blaspheming on holy ground. 

“IT am commanding this outfit, Deaf,’ answered 
Benton in a tone that left no debate. 

“Lead ’em, cowboy.” 

“Your converts are Comanches, Sir?” asked Benton, 
swinging to Flahoolah. 

“With hearts of gold,” returned the priest. 

Skenk was uneasy. He wished to speak. “You men 
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have met Mr. Skenk, have you not?” asked Flahoolah 
apologetically. 

“No, we ain’t and we ain’t goin’ ter!” bawled 
Smith. 

“Where is Mr. Williams?” asked Skenk, arranging 
the flower in his button-hole. 

“Over to DeWitt’s outfit, you parlor lizard,” re- 
turned Smith. 

“Where is Mr. Chrisman?” 

“Surveying up the Brazos.” Smith emitted a stream 
of amber fluid. 

“This party is acting without authority, 
Skenk. 

“We are wasting precious time, Father Flahoolah,” 
protested Benton, ignoring the speaker. “I understand 
that Mr. Hardin sent for this expedition. Mr. Hardin 
is secretary of the colony in Colonel Austin’s absence. 
Let us move.” 

Benton threw his saddle over his handsome horse. 
Hoetska pushed him with her soft nose as he slipped 
the bit in her mouth. Some twenty-five men were 
awaiting orders before the mission. All the women 
and children of the village surrounded them. There 
were half a dozen red-skins with bright bands about 
their straight hair. 

“Strike for La Bahia and up the San Antonio,” 
commanded Benton. 

Father Flahoolah stretched forth his arm. His 
converts sat knee to knee with Rangers. 

“Remember the Lord Jesus Christ!’ he cried. 


” 


said 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN: AN OFFICIAL MEMORAN- 
DUM 


I 


LIZABETH and Uriah had been chatting in the 

big room of the adobe. The post had brought 

a bundle of belated issues of the Cincinnati Gazette. 

The news-items were piquant, and each commented on 
the contents of the various columns. 

“Well, Elizabeth, the railroads have broken in. 
Fosdick told me the locomotive was coming,” mused 
Hardin. 

“They-all will have flying machines next. Dr. Drake 
has founded his Medical College and the Law School. 
Well, Lordy! If here isn’t a whole column about 
Mr. and Mrs. Uriah Hardin of Texas!” 

The article, well edited, gave a résumé of the 
activities of the Hardins since leaving Cincinnati. It 
enumerated the many civic developments and improve- 
ments which had accrued from Uriah’s tireless efforts 
and recorded the conspicuous position of Elizabeth 
during the social and charitable infancy of the Queen 
City. Then came a colorful description of the XHX, 
with its fifteen thousand acres and thousands of head 
of cattle, and a flattering notice of the appointment 
of Hardin as ad interim Secretary. 

“It appears to me the whole family has honorable 
mention except Ebenezer,” smiled Uriah. 

“Lordy, if the editor knew how Uncle Ebenezer is 
preaching to those darkeys out yonder, he would sure 
give him space in the religious notices,” returned 
Elizabeth with her cheerful laugh. 
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“Between swapping horses and baptizing slaves, Old 
Eb is worthy of some comment,” answered the hus- 
band. 

At that moment the African was in the stockade 
exchanging a moth-eaten chestnut for a brood mare 
with foal, guaranteed Kentucky stock. The following 
day, being the Sabbath, he was to preach to a camp 
meeting in the cottonwood grove. 

Elizabeth was about to read a notice of the Handel 
Society when Hardin’s foreman burst through the 
door. He stated that a gang of border ruffians was 
“bunching” the cattle. 

Uriah threw down his papers. “Where is Ann?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“She rode out on the range—somewhere,” an- 
swered Elizabeth vaguely. 

Uriah called Ebenezer. ‘Where is Miss Ann?” he 
demanded. 

“Why, Lordy massy, Massa Uriah, de las’ time I 
told on Miss Ann 

“Where’s Miss Ann?” thundered Uriah. 

“Miss Ann, she went chasin’ out ob de corral on 
de white mare two hours ago,” admitted the darkey 
who was standing before his master in a straw som- 
brero, decked in an oversized topcoat with bone 
buttons. 


“Close the stockade. Tell the niggers not to open 
it for anyone. Understand?’ 

“T shore do, Massa. I hope nothin’ is gwine to 
differentiate dat camp meetin’ tomorrow.” His eyes 
rolled like Plymouth Rock eggs in a basket. A col- 
ored servant brought Uriah’s horse. The rancher 
mounted. 

“Don’t you get into trouble, Uriah, and bring Ann 
home right soon,” called Elizabeth. 
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“Do not worry, dear,” answered her husband. 

Uriah rode directly to the hummock which over- 
looked the Marcos River. Stretched over the prairie 
was the mightiest herd of steers that had ever been 
bred on Texas plains. The huge drove was en masse. 
From the surrounding hills bunches of fifties and hun- 
dreds were making their way to the main body. 

“What’s the idea, Jim?” asked Uriah. 

“Cattle thieves, Mr. Hardin. They are bunching 
the herd to drive them south,” answered the foreman. 

“Stop them,’ commanded the ranchman. 

“We have only four punchers, boss.” 

At this moment a herdsman dashed up to announce 
that the ruffians had shot down two cowboys. 

“Is your horse fresh?” inquired Uriah. 

“Yes, boss.” 

“Get to San Felipe. Tell Williams we are being 
raided.” 


II 


Uriah watched the great drove with mingled feel- 
ings. His entire fortune was being driven away. He 
looked on powerless to make a protest. He was too 
shrewd to terminate his career and leave his women 
unprotected. He headed his horse toward the drove. 
A dozen half-breeds were setting the cattle in motion. 
Uriah approached them. 

“What are you doing with my steers?’ he de- 
manded. 

“Requisitioning them, Sefor,” a man of swarthy 
complexion answered. 

“Let the herd alone!” shouted Uriah. 

“Senor would do well to start no trouble,” bowed 
the other. 
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“I will report this to the Alcalde,” threatened the 
ranchman. 

“T am the Alcalde,’ answered the half-breed with a 
gleam in his beady eyes. 

“The Alcalde!” exclaimed Uriah. 

“The Alcalde, Sevor. I come to take possession of 
your rancheria.”’ 

The pioneer was dumb. He remembered the 
Rangers. In the meantime, diplomacy was the path of 
least resistance. . 

“On what grounds are you assuming this author- 
ity?” he inquired. 

“Sefor possesses slaves and has forfeited title to 
his lands.” 

Uriah saw through the ruse. Negroes in Texas 
were slaves in a sense, as were the black men of every 
Southern State. Mexico City had never before raised 
the issue. Uriah’s negroes were freer than any class 
in Mexico. 

The ranchman regarded his moving cattle as one 
mesmerized. It simply could not be. Yet there was 
his entire stock, bellowing and protesting, but moving 
before the bull whips straight toward the Rio Grande. 

“A companion and myself will return to the ranche- 
ria for the night, Sefior,” said the cattle-thief in a tone 
of scarcely veiled insolence. 

“T am at your service, Sir,” returned Uriah. 

It was after sunset when he returned to the stock- 
ade. There he met Elizabeth. 

“They are driving the whole herd off, mother.” 

“But Uriah, where is Ann?” cried his wife in tears. 

Ann! Uriah had forgotten Ann in the confusion. 
The ranchman recounted his interview with the des- 
peradoes. He had only one man and the negroes to 
depend upon if the stockade were closed and the 
Alcalde defied. That was not the question. It was 
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Ann; beautiful, golden-haired Ann; Ann of the plains, 
the rose of San Antonio valley. 

“TI wish Mr. Skenk were here, Uriah,” said his wife 
with agitation. 

“Skenk! To sing of the River Devon? What we 
want is Rangers!” 

“Don’t mind the herd, Uriah. Get Ann into the 
house. Send for Colonel Bowie,” pleaded Elizabeth. 

“Capital! Where is Ebenezer >” 

Elizabeth called. The old darkey was audibly re- 
hearsing his sermon for the morrow. His subject 
was the entrance of Israel into the Promised Land. 

“Ebenezer, we must get a message to Colonel 
Bowie. Ann is missing. Have you half a dozen 
niggers to take a message and scour the plains?” 

“Why, Lordy, Massa, I will saddle Sky Rocket and 
get dar myself. Miss Ann? Am Miss Ann been 
abdicated?” The negro was ready to lay aside the 
pruning hook for the six-shooter. 

“We need you here. Send a faithful nigger to 
Colonel Bowie. Get a half dozen more to cover the 
ground to where the herd is being driven. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Who am gwine away wid de cattle ob a thousand 
hills ?” 

“Border ruffians,”’ answered Uriah grimly. 

“T sho’ will send dem nigger spies, Joshua an’ Caleb. 
Yes sah, I’s gwine send Deacon Jackson to San An- 
tonio and all de niggers on dis yere plantation fo’ Miss 
Ann.” The darkey lifted his coat tails and shuffled 
into the stockade. 

The little household waited in suspense. A dark 
rider was dispatched to Bowie and negroes were sent 


out to beat the bush for miles around the XHX. 


Uncle Ebenezer and four of his subordinates watched 
through the anxious hours from the stockade while 
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Uriah, with rifle over his knees, sat by Elizabeth. 
She wept hysterically. The two cattle-thieves arrived 
at a late hour and were quartered in the guest room. 


The Sabbath dawned and one by one the negroes 
straggled back to report no result of their search. 
The desperadoes examined every feature of the house, 
corral and bunk, cook and tool houses with the pre- 
sumption that title had already passed from the 
Hardin hands. As the day wore on Uriah found 
himself listening for the Texan yell that would 
announce the arrival of the Rangers. He was 
tortured mentally as he turned over in his thoughts 
the schedule of hoof-beats between the arrival of his 
messenger at San Felipe and the moment when the 
invincible band would dash up to the abode. 


“Provide an ample dinner,” the Alcalde said to him 
autocratically. And added, “With plenty of brandy.” 


No hostess ever had a more difficult social problem 
than confronted Elizabeth at the dinner table that 
night. No woman ever rose to the occasion with 
more grace. A false move or an unfortunate impres- 
sion might have precipitated tragedy in an instant. 
The ruffians sat at the table with the insolence of 
conquerors. Uriah imagined that they leered furtively 
at his comely wife as though assuming that she would 
be transferred with the property. He was prepared 
for any eventuality. Uriah was brave. He was 


not rash. He had a methodical mind. Rangers never 
failed. 


The poorest frontier mother could send her call 
of distress to the Texas Rangers, and no matter how 
isolated or how great the odds, could she but hold 
out for the moment, she would hear the crack of rifles 
and see the buckskinned heroes of the plain mow 
down her tormentors, following them like hounds 
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until the lesson of respect for helplessness was taught 
in blood and powder. 

As Uriah turned this over in his mind he recalled 
that his message for help had been to save his herd. 
Would the Rangers dash immediately to the ranch? 
Or would they strike for the Medina River? The 
herd was not a consideration now. It was his women. 
These thoughts perplexed his mind. He looked across 
the dinner table. There the swarthy ruffians devoured 
his beef and poured down glass after glass of his 
brandy. 

As Uncle Ebenezer uneasily served the dinner an 
article curiously like a pistol butt was causing a bulge 
in his shirt front. Elizabeth, as placidly as though 
Ann were safe in Cincinnati and her guests Virginia 
gentlemen, presided over the affair with that superb 
self-possession which had ever marked her. 

The Alcalde was dressed in corduroys with slit 
trousers over heavily spurred boots. His companion 
wore a black sombrero. The men spoke in Spanish 
which, although not understood, was comprehended 
from the lust of eye which accompanied their chatter. 

“Senor,” said the commandante late in the evening, 
“we retire. Prepare to leave the rancheria tomor- 
row.” 

Uriah piled the two semi-inebriated villains into 
a room, where they snored soundly on Elizabeth’s 
company bedspread. 


Ill 


Again Uncle Ebenezer watched faithfully from the 
block house. From time to time his eyes rolled upward 
in supplication. Vain was the help of man. The old 
negro turned to on High for succor. 

At midnight a speck was seen under the stars. The 
negro’s eyes widened. As the rider approached he 
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discerned a tall youth on a roan horse. It was the 
solitary figure of Benton. 

Larry threw himself from his horse at the door 
of the stockade. 

“Massa Scout, we’ze standin’ in need ob prayer,” 
said the darkey. 

“Where is Mr. Hardin?” 

“He’s in great tribulation, Massa Scout. Dem good 
fo’ nothin’ Axtecs am sho’ convictin’ us.” 

“Tell Mr. Hardin to come here.” 

“Yes sah, de Lord be praised!” answered Ebene- 
zer. He shuffled softly to Uriah’s room. 

“Massa Uriah!” he whispered. ‘De scout ob de 
Lord am with us.” 

Elizabeth arose. Her husband threw back the 
wooden bar from the door and looked into the curious 
face of the faithful servant. 

“He commands dat you-all come to de stockade,” 
continued Uncle Eb, and Uriah and Elizabeth fol- 
lowed him. 

Benton awaited impatiently. “Mr. Hardin, I pre- 
sume the herd is about at the Medina now,” he said. 
Turning to Elizabeth, he explained: “I have been 
given command of the Rangers. We will get every 
head of cattle back in four days, Lady. I ran up 
the Marcos to see that you were all safe.” 

“Save Ann! Save Ann!” sobbed Elizabeth. 

Benton’s jaw snapped. “Where is she?” 

“Missing since yesterday.” 

“You have been molested ?” 

Uriah explained the presence of the border ruffians 
and the extraordinary eviction proceedings. Benton 
listened nervously. 

“Take the Lady to her room,” he said. Uriah 
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obeyed. The scout drew his pistols and bade the 
negro lead him to the guest room. 

A moment after his arrival the bandits were awak- 
ened by the contact of pistol barrels. 

“Get out!” shouted the scout. The creatures reeled 
to their feet. “Take their weapons,” he ordered, and 
Uncle Ebenezer removed the guns and knives from 
them. Benton backed into the living room and or- 
dered the half-breeds to follow. Ebenezer placed the 
lamp on the center table. Uriah, rifle in hand, stood 
with his back to the door of his wife’s room. The 
cattle-thieves, now fully awake, glanced wickedly at 
their captor. 

“What are you doing here?” thundered Benton. 

“Senor, we have the honor. 

“Who are you?” broke in the scout. 

“Senor, I am the Alcalde.” 

“T am Captain of the Rangers,” answered Benton. 
His earnestness was biting. “Get to off this 
ranch or I’ll drag you at the tail of my lasso.” Benton 
backed them into the stockade. “Come here again and 
I'll hang you. ‘Sabe?” 

“Si, Sefor,’ bowed the men. They fled from the 
ranch as quickly as they could spur their animals. 

‘“Have you plenty of ammunition, Sir?” demanded 
Benton of the ranchman. He was answered in the 
affirmative. “Tell Mrs. Hardin that your daughter 
will be safe. I leave you, Sir, to take care of your- 
self.” Benton threw the reins over the head of 
Hoetska and, slipping into the saddle, disappeared 
into the night. 


IV 


It was a pretty stroke of genius which impelled 
the young leader to order his force to La Bahia and 
thence up the San Antonio River. He would over- 
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take the ungainly herd after the first considerable ford 
and nothing would be left but the dispute of arms 
to determine who should have and hold the Hardin 
steers. In the eyes of Texas Rangers cattle stealing 
was a capital crime. Benton met his command after 
his detour to the XHX and Deaf Smith informed 
him that the rustlers had been located by advance 
scouts. They were pushing the cattle without rest 
in a southwesterly direction. 

“Did you see the gal, kid?” inquired Smith. 

“Winona is missing, Deaf,” answered Benton. 

ne you say! If you have the guts—git her! 
Sabe?” Smith waited a moment and added sardoni- 
cally, “I wonder if th’ skunk has anything to do with 
this foray?’ There was no answer. 

“Now, Deaf,” said Benton later, “I will show you 
a Comanche action.” 

“J don’t agree, kid. We want two separate columns 
and attack on the flanks. Sabe?” protested the scout. 

“Tt will stampede the herd. There is something more 
valuable than cattle ahead.” 

“Gol dern yer hide, yer right, kid. Yer mind’s on 
the gal. Hit ’er up, cowboy.” 

“Follow the Comanches,” ordered Benton, stringing 
out his men in single file. 

“TI wish the Texans were bareback,” he said, looking 
approvingly at his Indian troopers. 

“Them coyotes ain’t ridin’ any more than cattle 
lice,’ answered Smith disdainfully. 

“Wait and see,” smiled Benton. 

They could now observe the herd. The border ruf- 
fians were prodding the long-horned steers. Here and 
there, like spots, rode the bandits, keeping the drove - 
together with twenty-foot bull whips. 

“Forward!” shouted Benton. 

Rifles and pistols in hand the single file shot ahead, 
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swinging ina loop. A medley of cowboy yells and war- 
whoops apprised the rustlers that the attack was on. A 
bandit dropped his snake whip and attempted to draw. 
Benton’s cavalry pistol brought him to the ground. 

“Fire!” shouted Larry. The Indians dropped under 
the necks of their horses. Some of the bandits were 
dropped in their tracks, others came dangling over 
the terrain on the ends of lariats. 

Benton’s encircling movement was a feat of which 
Marlborough might have been proud. The flying 
company enveloped the herd twice without losing a 
man and captured or killed the banditti with the 
exception of a few deserters. 

Deaf Smith rode with his mouth filled with lead 
balls, powder horn open, taking an appalling toll of 
life. The Comanches behaved handsomely. Benton 
thought with pride of the report which he could give 
the doughty Father Flahoolah as to the fidelity of 
his converts. 

The prisoners were brought together and placed 
under guard. Smith was for summary execution. 
Benton determined that the men should be tried by 
court. 

“Them’s hoss thieves,” shouted Smith. “String 
‘em up; it’s law, you coyote.” Benton was inflexible. 
As they discussed the matter a cattle rustler, still 
mounted, made‘a break for the hills. 

“Don’t fire, Deaf,” shouted the scout. 

Bang! 

“Jest an official memorandum that yonder greaser 
is in uniform, Cap.” 

True. The cattle rustler was arrayed in the cross- 
ribbons of Santa Anna’s army. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN: RIDE, LADY, RIDE 
I 


W HEN Benton assigned Smith to take charge of 

the prisoners and head the XHX steers to the 
ford, his own problem was simplified by the nature 
of the trail. Thousands of head of cattle had not 
trampled the written page of nature beyond recogni- 
tion. Benton was not long in finding three columns 
of hoof-prints which lured him ahead. The horses’ 
unbroken tracks showed conclusively that the kidnap- 
pers had no fear of pursuit. 

“Half-breeds are an indifferent set,” thought the 
scout. Larry beat about the cottonwood beside a 
stream to be rewarded by discovering signs of a fresh 
encampment; ashes of a recent fire; broken thicket 
where horses had been hobbled—but a bow of bonnie 
blue ribbon on a little cot of boughs beside a cedar 
tree was his prize. Ann had rested there! Her ex- 
quisite body had consecrated the ground! The bark 
of a tree had been peeled by rawhide and Benton sur- 
mised that Ann was bound. Some distance away 
were the cots of her two captors. Ann was ahead 
certainly. Benton unsaddled Hoetska and concealed 
the saddle under a bank of sand and clay. The 
faithful horse drank the cool water from the stream 
and splashed it about with her nose. 

“Good girl,” said Benton fondly. He quenched his 
own thirst and dashed the water in his face. While 
Hoetska enjoyed nibbling the succulent grass the scout 
primed guns and pistols. 
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“Now, my handsome girl,” said he, “this is where 
we bring Winona home.”’ He mounted the bare back 
of the mare and settled down to an easy gallop. His 
heart leaped when he first saw the beautiful captive 
in the distance. Ann’s wrists were tied behind her. 
Two bandits were escorting the white girl. The sun 
beat down on her flood of golden hair. Tall Cedar’s 
heart went out in supplication to the Deity who un- 
erringly guides the arrow of the honorable brave— 
He whose very name it were impious to pronounce. 

“Now is the time to prove our marksmanship, 
Hoetska,” said Larry. The trio in the foreground 
were traversing a tract of cactus growth. Benton 
trailed cautiously behind. 

“Easy, tread lightly,” he half droned. The kid- 
nappers were in the open now. The men puffed their 
cigarettes, rolling them between thumb and finger. 
Benton approached within two hundred yards. He 
raised his rifle and aimed just to the right of that 
precious halo of gold. Hoetska stood motionless. 
Flash. A puff of smoke; a stocky figure turning a 
somersault; a terrified bandit dashing in front of the 
bound captive for protection, and the pale profile of 
Winona as she struggled to look behind. 

Benton’s nerves were calm as tombstones. He blew 
out the matchlock of his rifle and reloaded. The 
remaining half-breed dismounted and lowered his rifle. 
Ann was before him. 

“Steady, Hoetska,” called Benton and gently 
touched the horse’s flank with his heels. 

Ann recognized the scout. “Keep back,’’ she cried. 
Benton galloped forward. At a hundred yards the 
kidnapper’s rifle spoke out. Ann’s horse jumped and 
Benton’s rifle fell to his arm pit. It was only eighty 
yards, but how close the target to that ineffably 
precious object! 
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Flash! Ann reeled and fell from the saddle. 

“Quickly, Hoetska,” cried Benton. The horse leaped 
forward. In a moment that priceless head of gold 
was buried in the scout’s embrace. 

“Winona! Winona, speak to me!” cried Benton. 
Ann’s face was marble. Larry put his cheek close 
to hers. Her lips moved. She murmured something 
like “Oo.” The drooping lids opened, revealing two 
eyes, deep as azure. “I knew you would come, you 
darned old scout!’ she said. 


I 


The sun beat hot upon the prairie. The gruesome 
figures of the dead desperadoes sprawled on the 
ground. Benton was happy. He unbound Ann and 
lifted her in his arms. It seemed natural for her to 
cling to the scout, but in a moment she remembered 
her resolve. Larry carry her home? Not much! She 
would mount her own horse. 

“I am loath to expose you to further fatigue,” said 
Benton. He was dealing with a sportswoman. Ann 
mounted. 

“T can take care of myself,” said she. 

It was wonderful the way in which she interrogated 
her deliverer. Benton became taciturn. 

“Anyone would think I had not rescued her,” 
thought he. 

“Are you embarrassed, Tall Cedar?” asked Ann. 
They had ridden some distance in silence. 

“Not exactly.” 

“T understand. Of course. Your heart is back with 
the Rangers. . . . Hurry then. I am as anxious to 
get back as you are.’ Ann tossed her golden hair 
bewitchingly. 
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“No, Winona.” The scout wished the adventure 
would last forever. “I have something which belongs 
to you. Must I return it?” Benton produced a little 
bow of blue ribbon. 

“Fair exchange,” answered the irresistible Ann, 
opening her riding coat and exposing a lily white neck 
around which hung the turquoise totem of the brother- 
friends. 

Benton blushed. Perceptibly. How dissimilar, 
thought Ann, was this diffident big fellow from her 
suitor, Skenk! One was artful and sophisticated. The 
other natural and reticent; a simple worshipper at a 
holy shrine. One was civilization in its questionable as- 
pects. The other was the soul of the Indian in naked 
simplicity. Skenk was conspicuously absent in time 
of trouble. Tall Cedar, after neatly dropping her tor- 
mentors, was silently guiding her home. ‘Which was 
the gentleman?” She would ask her mother. 

During the periods of silence Ann reflected upon 
these things. Again, there was something refreshingly 
virginal about the Ranger. He had never spoken ten 
words to any woman but herself since boyhood. No. 
If she were to make comparisons, it would not be with 
Skenk but with le Marquis de Lafayette. 

At the little water brook Larry unsaddled Ann’s 
horse. Benton searched for his saddle under the bank. 
He procured a small ration of coffee, jerked beef, and 
hardtack and built a fire. Soon Ann was preparing 
the grub and the welcome aroma of coffee reached the 
nostrils of her protector. 

After a brief rest Benton saddled the horses and 
they resumed the trail. 

“You haven’t told me what you think of my house- 
keeping, Tall Cedar. Quite spiffy for two spoonsful 
of coffee and pilot bread—don’t you think so?” 
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Benton assured Ann that she had proved herself an 
excellent squaw. 

“Don’t call me a squaw and don’t apologize. I never 
tasted anything so delicious,” declared the young lady. 


Tit 


The prairies seemed still—still as the silence which, 
Arabian writers assured Ann, pervades the mysterious 
desert. Only a spotted prairie skunk, a grasshopper 
mouse, a ground cuckoo, or the sudden flapping of 
wings as a flock of plover started from the cactus. 

Suddenly Hoetska snorted. 

“Steady, girl,’ said Benton, looking about to see if a 
rattlesnake had caused the sensitive nostrils to dilate. 
Hoetska refused to move. 

“Hoetska does not seem so anxious to return as you 
do, Tall Cedar,” smiled Ann. The words fell on deaf 
ears. Benton had risen in his stirrups and was looking 
intently to the northeast. Hoetska was trembling all 
over. Ann’s white horse had dropped his head, too 
weary to munch the dry prairie grass. 

A noise like the rolling of distant thunder was de- 
veloping from the direction in which Benton gazed. A 
cloud of dust resembling a smoke screen approached 
with tremendous velocity. Before Ann could realize 
it her escort reached down and taking the bridle of 
Beppo turned the horse’s head southward. 

“Ride, lady, ride. It’s the steers!’ shouted the scout, 
urging Ann’s tired steed into a gallop. The phenome- 
non of a prairie stampede had burst upon them. The 
thud of thousands of hoofs on the granite plains broke 
upon their ears. It was like the booming of a gigantic 
waterfall. The dust screen swept closer. Beneath it 
was a line of pointed horns gleaming in the sunlight. 

“Ride, lady, ride!” 
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Beppo had contributed her full quota of strength to 
the recent journey. Tall Cedar leaned over. He took 
Ann in his arms. He pulled her across his saddle bow. 
He was no longer a reticent retainer but elemental In- 
dian. Unk-to-me had reopened the ancient hostilities 
between beasts and men. Horns and hoofs coveted the 
squaw with hair of the golden harvest. Very well. 
Let the animal people come. Little-Boy-Man had con- 
quered before. Tall Cedar’s soul cried out to Ish-na-e- 
cha-ge. Beautiful Hoetska, with open rein, broke be- 
fore the coming storm. The hosts of Unk-to-me were 
closing upon solitary Little-Boy-Man. 

Ann looked back. Beneath the dust she saw the 
horns like a multitude of bayonets. Bloodshot eyes. 
Distended nostrils. She buried her head on Tall 
Cedar’s bosom. The stream! To make the stream! 
Ish-na-e-cha-ge, wise counsellor of the tribes, whis- 
pered strange wisdom to Little-Boy-Man. The steers 
were gaining. Cactus and prairie grass were ground 
to powder beneath them. 

Good Hoetska! The Great Mystery protect you! 
You have reached the water brook. 

Benton flung his precious burden to the ground. He 
leaped to her side, dragging Ann’s body under the 
bank. He threw himself lengthwise under the con- 
cavity and reached out his hand. He touched Ann’s 
head. 

Crash!! 

After an eternity the bulk of the herd smashed over 
head. Straggling steers came loping after. 

Ann was buried in the debris. Benton pushed away 
the clay and sand. Most of the stragglers had passed. 
Hoofs were approaching. Benton peered over the 
bank. 

It was Bowie and the rescue party from San 
Antonio. 
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If the Venus de Milo possesses rare beauty without 
arms or foot and poses without concern for the high- 
brows, why should Ann, with all her members, though 
bedaubed and disheveled, have been mortified in the 
presence of Bowie and his rough and ready retainers? 
The answer must come from an author more familiar 
with the subtilties of the feminine disposition. Even 
covered with gravel and cretaceous soil she was the 
most prepossessing female in Texas—a province re- 
markable for beautiful women. 


While Larry and Ann were scrubbing up, Smith 
and a half-dozen Rangers joined the party. 


“Wal, kid, you got the gal, same’s I thought,” yelled 
the scout. “Why the didn’t you shoot them 
thievin’ greasers? I got ’em ona line back there, same 
as trout on a string.” 


“Deaf!” cried Ann. ‘“‘Look at the scout! He’s a 
sketch!’ 


Smith looked at the scout. Disgusted... He blamed 
the stampede on Benton’s lenient nature. Larry gave 
him one of his rare smiles. At that moment a dapper 
figure followed by several grinning negroes cantered 
up. 

Bowing to the party he reached Ann’s side and, 
ignoring Benton, addressed her. “Miss Hardin, may I 
escort you to your mother?” 

“Like you will!” grunted Smith. “Look here, 
you limpin’ son o’ a Judas! That ar’ scout sees the 
gal home.” 

“Who is in command of the expedition, gentlemen?” 
inquired Bowie. 

“The scout yonder,” answered Smith, stretching his 
lanky arm toward Benton. 
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“Then Captain Benton disposes of the young lady 
as he sees fit.” 

“Have J anything to say?” interrupted Ann, toss- 
ing the gravel from her golden locks. 

“Nothing!” answered Benton, much to the surprise 
of everyone. “Colonel Bowie, I feel grateful to you 
for recognizing my commission. I appoint you, Sir, 
to escort Miss Hardin to the XHX. The Rangers, 
except six, I demobilize to get back to their outfits. 
The other six and the Scout,” he pointed to Deaf 
Smith, “take the prisoners to the civil authorities and 
charge them with cattle stealing. Mr. Skenk can per- 
form parlor honors when Colonel Bowie presents the 
young lady to her family.” 

“Whoop-ee!” yelled Smith. 

“But Tall Cedar, what will you do?” broke in Ann. 

“T will remain with the Comanches. I promised to 
get the herd back,” answered Benton. 


CHAPTER Firtreen: MANANA 
I 


HILE Benton was getting his stride as a Texan 

the Empresario arrived at Mexico City, provided 
with authority from the Colonists to procure represen- 
tation. Always scrupulous, the Empresario was de- 
termined to temper the demands of his constituents 
with tact and make his claims reasonable. Austin’s 
one-track mind put him at a disadvantage with the 
clique which he encountered at the capital. 

He was met by a secretary to President Santa Anna, 
one Lopez del Tejada, who gave a number of extrava- 
gant fétes in his honor. Thus the Empresario was 
able to become familiar with the capital and its 
splendor. 

He found the city on a plateau near Lake Texococo. 
The climate was mild and temperate. He was in- 
formed by Tejada that the year divided itself into wet 
and dry seasons. From its geology he inferred that 
the valley had once been covered by the waters of the 
great lake, its rim determined by what were now the 
Sierra de Guadalupo mountains. This range towered 
high above him on the north; the snow-crowned peaks 
of the Sierra Nevadas with those gems of the range, 
Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihautl, met his gaze to the 
southeast. On the west was the Monte de las Cruces 
whence, through skilfully contrived aqueducts, the 
water supply flowed to the city. He observed that the 
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valley, drained by lakes, was tenanted by Indians, 
bringing their vegetables, fish, and flowers to town by 
artificial canals. 

Like Venice, Tejada explained, Mexico City was 
built on the waters to protect its early citizens from 
their foes. The islands and canals formed so elaborate 
a defence that a small band might set the armies of 
invaders at defiance. The Aztec Indians beautified 
the capital of their race—which was one of great ad- 
ministrative genius—by mighty architectural achieve- 
ments, lovely lagoons, and dreamlike chinampas or 
floating gardens. When the white conquerors arrived, 
which Austin figured was nearly a century before the 
Pilgrim Fathers set foot on Plymouth Rock, these 
lagoons must have been red with blood when the 
spoilers advanced in that last desperate charge which 
should forever break the spirit of the Aztecs and give 
the fabulously wealthy capital to plunder and rapine. 

Tejada explained that under the lash of the Spaniard 
four hundred thousand Indians had labored to re-erect 
the city, conformable to the natural beauty of the site. 
The capital, where the Empresario stood, lifted itself 
from ruins, deriving its name, Mexico City, from that 
of the Aztec war god, Mexitle. It presented a me- 
tropolis with streets of unparalleled regularity and de- 
sign. 

The once bustling Aztec market, destroyed by the 
invaders, had given place to the sequestered public 
garden, the Alameda, where Austin was shown flowers 
and shade trees making their pathetic gesture to efface 
the blood-memories of the auto-de-fe of 1574. 

“The irony of history,” said Tejada, pointing to the 
cathedral, “records that this Christian edifice stands 
precisely over the ruins where the High Priest tore 
the hearts from human victims.” 
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The cathedral formed the shape of a huge Greek 
cross with twenty side chapels and elaborate altar ves- 
sels of gold, silver and precious stones. Here the 
statues of Christ and the Twelve looked out upon a 
scheme of ecclesiastical splendor and worldly riches 
which, thought Austin, would beggar the palaces of 
Herod or Nero. 

He was shown the National Palace, occupying the 
site of the palace of Montezuma, betrayed and de- 
stroyed by greed. Tejada showed him the Stone of 
the Sun, a relic of the Toltec tribe, and the Stone of 
Sacrifice, once the central emblem of Aztec worship. 

“The National Palace, which you observe covers 
ten acres of ground, is now occupied by President 
Santa Anna, supreme and undisputed despot of Mexi- 
co,” explained Tejada. 

“When am I to have the honor of an audience?” 
asked Austin. 

“Manana,”’ answered Tejada with a shrug. 


II 


After weeks Austin became suspicious. Yankee pa- 
tience, at its best, cannot be satisfied with sight-seeing. 
The Empresario had a purpose. He found it methodi- 
cally thwarted. 

Covert suggestions of Tejada enabled him to infer 
that there was at least one traitor in Texas. The 
politician could venture disquieting information at op- 
portune moments, to prove that the settlers to the north 
were talking independence. Austin was powerless to 
reassure him. 

Austin had entrusted his affairs entirely to Williams, 
Chrisman and Hardin. He knew he could rely on 
them. He did so on his soul. Who was Tejada’s in- 
formant? The question troubled him. He began to 
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lose interest in entertainments. The pride of power, 
everywhere displayed, cloyed his consciousness of de- 
cent government. He felt enervated with the vain 
repetition, “Mafiana, Majiana.” 

The Empresario regretted that he had not remained 
in Texas. He recalled Houston’s warning. “Never 
make an armistice with a treacherous foe.” He re- 
membered an enigmatical remark which young Benton 
had dropped after returning from the Indians, “Parley 
not with Unk-to-me.” Deaf may have been right when 
he snorted, “Treat the varmint same’s rattlers.” 

At last, pale and agitated, he demanded a decision 
and explained that further delay would lead to rash 
consequences. The pioneers were chafing. They would 
look upon Santa Anna’s attitude as an indignity. 
“Senor Tejada,” said he, “I can no longer accept 
‘Maiian@ as the answer of your government to the 
province which I represent.” 

“Senor Austin,” answered the crafty counsellor, roll- 
ing a cigarette, “may I ask your opinion of the state 
of the common people of Spain?” 

“What bearing, Sevor, may this have on our busi- 
ness?” 

“A pertinent one. If we compare the happy situa- 
tion of our people with those of Europe there will be 
little cause for dissatisfaction,” smiled Tejada. 


“Since the fall of Napoleon,” Austin responded, “‘the 
people of Spain have faced a lamentable condition. 
When Ferdinand returned to the throne, he not only 
abrogated the newly established constitution but threw 
its defenders into dungeons. You may silence dis- 
content but you cannot destroy it arbitrarily. ‘As a 
man soweth, so shall he also reap’.” Tejada leered. 

He said: “The acts of Ferdinand were supported 
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by the Holy Alliance, formed of the most enlightened 
states of Europe.” 


Said Austin: “Constitutional government is the most 
humane contrivance for the welfare of peoples. There 
is something in the human heart which revolts at 
tyranny.” 

Tejada listened, the sarcastic smile distorting his 
features. 

He said: “Is is not possible that representative gov- 
ernment is over-rated? Review the fortunes of those 
who have advocated the rights of the masses. Metter- 
nich is the potential ruler of Europe. His policy is 
to repress the commoner. Alexander I was forced to 
put an iron heel on the neck of all the Russians. France 
is ruled by absolutists. Where are her dreams of 
‘liberty, fraternity, and equality’? Greece, with this 
same democratic mania, rose against the Turk. What 
happened? The monarchs step aside, half-tempted to 
aid the Mahometan. What did Byron and the Philhel- 
lenes do? Write a death song. Poland made an at- 
tempt at self-government. Louis Philippe of France 
—France, the arbiter of popular government—left Po- 
land to the fury of the Russian bear. Belgium has 
fared little better. Consider the vicissitudes of con- 
stitutional government, Sevior. Ask yourself if des- 
potism under an enlightened ruler will not contribute 
more to the happiness of the common people than these | 
endless political experiments.” 

The fires of his revolutionary altars flamed within | 
Austin. 

“Europe,” he answered, “is suffering from reaction. | 
The body politic, dominated by the solitary figure of | 
the Corsican for two decades, has not found its equilib- | 
rium. The people have not spoken finally. When they 
do, there will not remain a tyrant among them. 
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“You speak of Spain. She suffered a relapse, but 
let me remind you that the Carlist revolt has once more 
given her a constitution. The people will never allow it 
to be exacted from them again. The French, who stood 
side by side with America in her war of independence, 
are only waiting for a propitious moment to throw 
off their shackles. The spirit of Demosthenes will 
rise from the ashes of Greece. Poland, the battle- 
ground of kings, will live to see her aspirations real- 
ized. Mankind in general will wake to the unspeakable 
blessings of democracy.” Austin spoke deliberately, 
as though his words had been carefully studied. ‘“Fur- 
thermore,” he continued, “if Europe is again enchained 
in the irons of monarchy, what will be its effect upon 
the Republics of the New World?” 

“You mean, Sewor, that we shall be in danger of 
conquest?” smiled Tejada. 


“Precisely.” 
“We have the Monroe Doctrine.” 


“The Monroe Doctrine,” returned Austin, “is mere- 
ly the will of the people of the United States, crystal- 
lized into a national tradition. It was enunciated by 
President Monroe,—there shall be no intervention by 
European states with the rights and affairs of the 
Western World. This document, founded upon the 
soundest of political principles, can only be upheld by 
the determination of the peoples of the continent to 
defend it. Monarchs lust for territory as lions crave 
for blood. Let despotism find a foothold among us 
and the tyrants of the Old World will be at our 
throats. Now, Sefor, you have my political opinions. 
Let us proceed to business. Does President Santa 
Anna intend to grant Texas her rights?” Austin had 
reached his last resource, 
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“Mafana,”’ smiled the diplomat. 


“MVanana does not satisfy Texas, Sevor. Yes or 
no?” 

Tejada sparred adroitly. He said: “It is a custom 
among our citizens, Sevor, to assemble at a national 
féte when the President rings the liberty bell in 
memory of the humble priest who summoned the 
people of Dolores to arms. President Santa Anna 
will ring the liberty bell this year. I invite you to be 
my guest.” 

“T assume, Sefor, that the prayers of Texas have 
been refused?” 


“Senor is very clever. His Serene Highness will 
reply with his usual firmness. I have the honor to 
inform you that the Texans will be disarmed.” The 
diplomat gloated. 

“My countrymen have done nothing to warrant this 
outrage,” protested Austin. 

“Ah!” smiled Tejada. “Se#or has not heard that 
a band of lawless Rangers under the command of Cap- 
tain Benton have attacked a party of peace-loving 
Mexicans and practically annihilated them?” 

“No, Sefior.” 

“A Mexican soldier was among the slain. His High- 
ness is implacable. There shall not be one rifle left in 
your province. Quien sabe?” 

“To accept your invitation to hear the liberty bell 
would, under the conditions, be too ridiculous for con- 
sideration. I bid you good day.” Austin turned on 
his heel. The crafty smile of Tejada followed him 
to the door of the chambers. 


Austin arrived at his hotel, crushed. His mission 
had been a fiasco. He penned a communique to his 
constituents and summoned a courier. Shortly a 
swarthy half-bred appeared. Had Austin seen the 
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individual before? Was he not at O’Connor’s saloon 
on one occasion ? 

Austin presented him with the dispatch. The courier 
bowed and pledged himself to deliver it with all ex- 
pedition. Austin packed his few effects and prepared 
for his homeward journey. 

As for the courier, that smooth gentleman pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the Inquisition. Austin’s dis- 
patch was in his hand. Austin’s gold was in his 
pocket. His pledge to Austin was on his lips. He 
demanded audience with Tejada and handed him Aus- 
tin’s note. The diplomat broke the seal and read 
greedily ; 


To the People of Texas, greetings. After months 
of fruitless endeavor I must report that our mission 
to the Dictator is a deplorable failure. I hereby advise 
the colonists to gather in solemn assembly and draw up 
a constitution on their own authority. 

Your obedient svt, 
Stephen Austin. 


Tejada’s white teeth gleamed. He said: “Follow 
the gringo to Saltillo. Return here with your prisoner. 
We shall allow the traitor to cool off in a dungeon 
under the palace. Quien sabe? 

The half-breed in the black sombrero saluted. 


Cuapter Sixteen: THE PIRATE 
I 


AUN was pale. For three months he had been 
kept in a dungeon without light. Solitary con- 
finement had told on his sensitive nature. A violent 
attack of cholera had undermined his health. Released 
at last, the Empresario returned to Texas a broken 
man. 

He learned that Houston had arrived to cast his 
fortunes with the pioneers. The country was up in 
arms. Austin’s observations while in Mexico City en- 
abled him to ascertain that the extensive military prepa- 
rations going on at Chapultepec meant that Santa 
Anna intended the annihilation of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The tyrant was dizzy drunk with arrogance and having 
made himself uncrowned head, imperator, and pen- 
dragon of the richest city of the New World, scorned 
the affairs of the settlers. Austin was mortified at 
the thought of his response to the suggestion of Skenk. 
The error had cost him dear. Houston was in the 
saddle. Acknowledged leader. His spirit was sweep- 
ing the prairies and bands of fighters from the Ameri- 
can States were following. 

To add to his troubles, the schooner on which he 
was conveyed was attacked by one of Santa Anna’s 
armed ships commanded by a renegade Englishman. 
The crew fought her off, but Austin at last aban- 
doned his role as a pacifist. 
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While Austin waited impatiently to sight the coast 
of Texas, Benton was meeting his old friend, Sam 
Houston, at San Felipe. The reunion was touching. 
The ex-governor of Tennessee appeared, as usual, in a 
striking costume. He wore a bell crowned hat of 
shining beaver. His neck was encased by a standing 
collar with a military stock of patent leather. His 
ruffled shirt front was held snugly in place by a vest 
of leopard skin. His lustrous pantaloons covered a 
pair of silk embroidered stockings and his feet were 
encased in pumps with silver buckles. Thus the eccen- 
tric Houston, who once presented himself at the Amer- 
ican War Office in paint and war-bonnet, atoned by 
appearing before the Texans in inaugural attire. 


“This scout saved my daughter and brought back 
my herd,” stated Uriah, who was present at the meet- 


ing. 


“This scout saved my outfit from annihilation,” 
chimed in Bowie. 

“Begorra, this scout is the dead stamp of Roddy 
O’Connor,” added Flahoolah, who had just hap- 
pened in. 

“He’s a hellofa scout. Sent me to San Antonio with 
a bunch of hoss thieves. That’s all I got again the 
coyote,” shouted Deaf Smith, not to be outdone in the 
praises that were being showered on our hero. 

“Tf I have done anything to deserve this apprecia- 
tion, it is due to the fact that you brought me back 


_ to my people, Governor Houston,” responded Benton. 


“4 


“I am proud of you,” answered Houston, putting a 
fatherly arm about his protégé. “Gentlemen, this 
Ranger may return to New York if he pleases. Law- 
rence Benton, Jr., has inherited two hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars from his father’s estate. What will 
you do, Benton?” 

pesteK. 

“T thought so.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Uriah. 

“Whoop-ee!” yelled Smith: 

In the background the sullen Skenk tugged nervously 
at his blonde moustache. 

“Gentlemen, formalities are over. The Empresario 
lands at the Brazos on the first of the month. He 
should be welcomed by a body of Rangers. Whom do 
you choose to command the escort?” demanded Hous- 
ton. 

“Benton!” was the unanimous response. Larry ac- 
cepted the honor with modesty. Skenk put forward 
a suggestion that a member of the secretariat meet 
the Empresario. 

“Mr. Skenk, the secretariat and I will be busy pre- 
paring a reception for Santa Anna. Benton and the 
Rangers may proceed.” 

“’Pears to me yonder nightingale would like to take 
care of Steve hisself,” shouted Smith amid a roar of 
laughter. 


Tir 


Benton summoned a guard. Rangers assembled 
from all the colonies and proceeded to the coast to hail 
their chief. The schooner was late. When the pallid 
figure of Austin appeared, two bright spots were 
visible on his sunken cheeks. He saluted the guard of 
honor and asked their leader to dismount. The scout 
slipped from his horse and advanced to where the Em- 
presario stood. 


“Benton,” said Austin sadly, “war is inevitable.” 
“General Houston is with us,” explained Benton, 
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confidently. Austin and Benton conferred for a quarter 
of an hour. Benton remounted and wheeled before his 
command. “Fellow Rangers!’ he shouted. “Colonel 
Austin has been attacked at sea by the notorious 
Thompson. Colonel Austin proposes that we Rangers 
commandeer the steamer Laura and pull the San Felipe 
alongside the pirates and thrash them. Every man that 
is ready for a rough-house dismount.” Every Texan 
slipped from the saddle. 

“Fust time Rangers ever rode sea hosses!” grinned 
Smith. 

It was an extraordinary naval demonstration. The 
Rangers had chastened Indians on plain and prairie 
and made them cautious in massacring women and 
children. They had hunted down desperadoes and 
horse thieves. Now they would demonstrate what the 
plainsmen could achieve on the ocean. 

It was favorable for the Rangers that the Laura 
was commanded by Captain Shreve of the Ohio. He 
was a natural mixer. He knew the profession of the 
sailor thoroughly. He had successfully transported 
ordnance from Pittsburg and helped convey “Old Hick- 
ory’s’” troops to the battle of New Orleans. Like many 
old navigators he had the spirit of a born fighter. 

“Captain Shreve,’ said Benton, “our purpose is to 
capture Thompson without loss of life.” 

“Captain Benton,” answered Shreve, “we can over- 
take the pirate unless the lubber whistles fer the wind. 
She is becalmed now and lays ten mile off shore. 
Shiver my timbers, I’d like to board the pirate my- 
self!” 

“Leave the fighting to us, Captain,’ 
ton. “You get us to sea.” 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” assented Shreve. He winked as 
he thought of the kid at Yeatman’s tavern. 


? 


answered Ben- 
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It was noon. The sun shone bravely over the Gulf 
of Mexico. The sails of the schooner were shrouded. 
An army of sea gulls perched on her masts, wheeled 
about her hull and with weird shrieks demanded the 
refuse of her galley. The Rangers were ready to at- 
tack a British squadron if necessary. 

The little Laura puffed alongside the San Felipe and 
Benton ordered the Rangers up the rope ladders. ‘“‘Ride 
’er, cowboy!” yelled Smith, and the plainsmen scram- 
bled over the sides of the schooner. 


The San Felipe was a merchantman, rather brigan- 
tine than schooner in type. Under sail she was a beau- 
tiful craft of two masts, the foremast square rigged, 
fore-and-aft sails flying from the main. 

Captain Shreve ran the Laura alongside. A rope 
was cast and with Austin at the pilot house the brave 
little steamer ploughed ahead and the San Felipe was 
towed to sea. 

Benton’s instructions were concise. The Texans 
were to board the pirate after sweeping her decks with 
rifle fire. After the first volley, muskets were to be 
dropped. Every man was to account for himself with 
pistol and Bowie-knife. Deerskin coats were doffed 
and bound about the left arm to ward off cutlass 
thrusts. 

Buccaneers asking quarter were to be consigned to 
the hold. Benton spoke as one thoroughly acquainted 
with marine warfare. Deaf Smith had tied back his 
hair with a red bandana, an example followed by 
other Rangers. Soon Larry found himself at the 
head of as ferocious looking a band of sea hawks as 
ever followed the notorious Kidd. 
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A Ranger ranged on the wet prair-ee, 

Hy-ko, and a lame sea hoss! 

He gave her the spur and he yelled ‘Whoop-ee,’ 
Hy-ko, and a lame sea hoss! 

The pinto swam till she got fin-sore 

And the Ranger hit for the trail to shore. 

A whale took his wake and he’ll range no more— 
Hy-ko, and a lame sea hoss!” 


Captain Shreve kept whistling as though evoking the 
wind. 

“That’s a wicked lookin’ band o’ land lubbers, 
Colonel Austin,” averred the old salt. 


“They are all Texans,” answered Austin, looking 
with admiration on Benton’s picked followers. 

“Guess the pirate has about fifty-odd left. Thomp- 
son is a dirty devil. He has been cruising around 
here ever since the Americans cleaned out his nest at 
Galveston,” answered Shreve. 

Deaf approached Larry on the deck of the San 
Felipe. “Say, kid, kin ye git the trail o’ the varmint? 
That bunch o’ rawhide better git into action afore 
they get seasick.” The scout held two cutlasses in 
his fist. “Here, ya coyote, you’re admiral o’ this out- 
fit,” he shouted, handing Benton a cutlass and swing- 
ing the other over his head. On the horizon loomed 
the Correo. Shreve observed her through his spy 
glass and hailed Larry. 

“She is flying the Mexican flag, Captain,” yelled 
Benton. 

“Give her yer weather eye agin,” answered Shreve, 
running to the prow of the tug and shouting “Brig to 
starboard!” Benton watched him, in his old blue coat 
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with brass buttons. ‘The little steamer veered to the 
right and the San Felipe turned her bowsprit hard on 
the enemy. 

“Give her yer weather eye, Captain,” repeated 
Shreve. A black flag crept up the Correo’s foremast. 
There was a puff of smoke, a distant report, and a 
yard-arm of the San Felipe shattered. 

Shreve aimed the little brass cannon in the prow 
of the Laura. He applied the match. The mainmast 
of the pirate split in the middle. 

“Texans!”’ shouted Benton. “Show your guts!” 
Twenty-five rifle barrels gleamed on the timber gun- 
wale from quarter-deck to forecastle. The pirate crew 
were a vicious horde of mixed nationalities with a 
generous sprinkling of negroes and Portuguese. Some 
had rings in their ears or displayed tattoo marks on 
arms and breasts. On the quarter deck stood Thomp- 
son. He and a Portuguese with a black patch over 
one eye, threatened the crew with pistols. 

“Fire!” shouted Benton. The Texan rifles flashed. 
“Eat ’em up, Rangers!” The scout was first to leap 
the gunwale. The yelling plainsmen rushed the 
pirates with Bowie-knives. 

Fighting rough and tumble, three Texans went over 
the starboard gunwale with five pirates. They were 
rescued by the Lawra which whistled about the death- 
locked ships. 


Thompson stood on the forecastle blaspheming. 
The Portuguese was with him. Benton mounted the 
ladder and engaged. Thompson was a skillful swords- 
man. The Portuguese crawled around the deck but 
Benton succeeded in keeping both in front of him. 

Thompson thrust. Benton’s cutlass snapped at the 
hilt. As it did so, Smith descended in his fury. A 
titanic blow knocked Thompson’s weapon from his 
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tne In a second Benton had the Portuguese on his 
ack. 

The victory was decisive. Benton turned the leaders 
over to the Rangers and pulled down the black flag. 
“What yer goin’ to h’ist up in her place, ya coyote?” 
yelled Smith. : 

“What do you say to the flag of Santa Anna, 
Deaf?” smiled Benton. 

“Hell, no,” roared Smith. Unwinding the deerskin 
coat from his arm he fastened it with a couple of 
half hitches and ran it up the mainmast. ‘Three 
cheers fer the Texas shirt-tail!’’ he yelled. 

Roars broke from the deck. A breeze fell across 
the waters. The fringed coat waved gracefully 
above the mast-head and the emblem of the plains took 
its place with the sea powers of the world. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN: WAR 
I 


“FY AD not Czsar himself snatched up a buckler,” 
read Houston, “and forced his way through his 
own men to come up to the barbarians, or had not the 
tenth legion run in from the tops of the hills and broken 
through the enemy’s ranks to rescue him, in all proba- 
bility not a Roman would have been saved. 

But under Czsar’s bold example they fought a battle, 
‘as the phrase is, of more than human courage.” Benton 
as usual, when the General read to him, followed in- 
tently. Houston trimmed the wick of the old whale- 
oil lamp and looking at the scout with affection asked, 
“What bearing has this on Texas, Benton?” 

The scout regarded his General with adoration. “If 
paraphrase is permissible I submit this: ‘Had not Big 
Drunk snatched up the Bowie-knife and forced himself 
through divided councils to come to the cut-throats of 
Santa Anna, and had not the Rangers dashed in from 
the wide prairies, in all probability not an Anglo-Saxon 
would have been spared. But under the influence of 
Houston’s bold example the Texans will fight a war 
unparalleled in history.” 

The General approved the response of his husky 
student. “How did old Sam Houston happen to 
come to Texas?” he asked, watching the weird shadows 
cast on the adobe wall. Benton leaned forward. 
“The four winds of the heavens blew him here. The 
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mighty tides of the ocean and the courses of all rivers 
swept him here. The unseen forces and laws of nature 
hurled him here. The soul of the Indian and the con- 
science of the white man constrained him here. The 
spirit of the vast prairies sucked him to their bosom 
with the magic of vast silences.” 

Much gratified, Houston asked, “Why did Houston 
come, Scout?” 

Benton said: ‘Because his soul cannot resist the 
force of nature. The prairies lure him; the scarps and 
plateaus beckon him; the soft voices of desert winds 
woo him; howling beasts of the mountains send forth 
their plaintive wail; all song birds pour their pleadings 
to his heart; the stars of the heavens blaze the trail 
for his moccasins; heroic mothers facing savage and 
desperado send forth their cry for succor; little chil- 
dren huddled in corners appeal for a shield to cover 
them; the Texas Rangers yell from their saddle trees, 
‘Give us a savior!’ ” 

The noble old warrior looked into the eyes of the 
handsome youth. ‘What will God’s answer be?” he 
asked fervently. 

Benton leaned across the table. His hand rested upon 
a worn copy of the Bible. ‘The answer of God,” he 
said, “is Old Sam Houston!” 


II 


“Benton,” said Houston, closing his volume, “T will 
be appointed general of the forces on the first of No- 
vember. We must find means to sustain the revolu- 
tion. I intend to repel the invasion of Santa Anna, 
which I am satisfied is advancing on Texas. I propose 
to appoint you as one of my captains.” , 

Benton had been watching events with apprehension. 
With Houston in command of the army, Santa Anna 
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could not cross the border with impunity. Unk-to-me 
was busy. He was dividing the pioneers. Benton 
had stood near Austin when he enunciated those mem- 
orable words: “War is our only recourse. There is 
no other. We must defend our rights, ourselves, and 
our country by force of arms.” Benton heard the yell 
of the Rangers as their sentiments were crystallized in 
these deliberate words. He rejoiced at the arrivals 
of fresh volunteers from Georgia, Virginia, Illinois, 
and the New England states—men of fighting timber, 
giant souls. 


Yet Tall Cedar’s Indian instinct penetrated the work- 
ings of Unk-to-me, the traitor in the camp. The 
Texans were being divided. Some demanded inde- 
pendence. Others desired to unite with the Mexican 
liberals. Strong hearts were for absolute separation 
from Mexico. Skenk was using all the sophistry of 
his nature to hold the Texans in line with Santa Anna. 
His money flowed freely. He consorted with delegates 
and succeeded in having himself appointed on the 
Council. Gradually that body endeavored to minimize 
the importance of Houston and assume command of 
the army, each hour becoming more formidable. 


As a bloc in the Congress of the United States had 
attempted to undermine the prestige of Washington, 
the Council under the innuendo of Skenk sought to 
emasculate the power of Houston, the indomitable. 
Thus, when Houston put the proposition to Benton, 
he was surprised that the scout hesitated. 


“Surely, Benton, you will not lay down!” 


“No, my General,” answered Larry. “With per- 
mission, | would prefer to serve as a scout with Deaf 
Smith. When I have earned my eagle feathers, I 
shall accept the commission.” 


“Well spoken, brother-friend!’ returned Hous- 
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ton. Smith and Benton were forthwith appointed 
scouts for the Rangers. 

At odd intervals Houston and Larry might be found 
pouring over the Commentaries of Czsar and permeat- 
ing their minds with the methods of that classic war- 
rior. The fortunes of Texas are indebted to the 
strategy of the Roman conqueror of Britain and Gaul. 

Larry would prefer the command of a company of 
Rangers to being crowned king of any monarchy on 
earth. But the admonition of his foster-father, Chief 
Eagle Beak, was sacred: No worthy deed, no worthy 
honor. 


Tit 


Upon a day an order came to Benton. It was un- 
official and unexpected. While waiting at head- 
quarters, Uriah handed him a note. It was on 
pale lavender paper, with a faint scent of jas- 
mine. Undoubtedly the communication was from 
Ann. What did she say? What caused her to write? 
Was the letter from her? For once Benton was ener- 
vated with an acute attack of indecision. A very fever 
of abulomania. Why should Ann write him—a scout 
with imminent duty to perform and on whose shoulders 
weighed heavy responsibilities? He would not open 
the letter. Then he would. His mind fluctuated like 
a weather-cock. 

Uriah had assured him that the letter was important. 
He smiled quizzically while delivering it. Why did 
Yankees always smile? Finally he addressed himself: 
“Tall Cedar has the soul of a rabbit. He fears the 
message of the squaw with the hair of corn in autumn. 
Let irresolution cease to disturb the soul of the brave. 
He must possess himself before he commands others. 
If the letter is a thank-offering, let it remain unan- 
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swered. If it is a call to a feast, let it be forgotten. 
If it be the voice of the Great Mystery let him heed.” 
He opened the letter and read: 


“‘Tall Cedar: 


“Act quickly. Ugartechea will land at 
Corpus Christi with five hundred soldiers. 
They are ordered to take the Twin Sisters. 
Fly to Gongales. 


“You cannot fail Texas. God keep you. 
“Winona. 


Benton chided himself for not opening the missive 
before. But he did not vacillate. The Twin Sisters 
had been sent to Gonzales to repulse an attack by the 
Caddos. They were the only cannon in Texas. Santa 
Anna was sending to capture them. Benton appeared 
before the commander-in-chief and stated the case. 
Houston stepped from the door with a drum strapped 
on his shoulders and gave three taps. Captain Moore 
leaped forward. “Captain, follow this scout to Gon- 
zales. Cos proposes to requisition the artillery. Tell 
him that if he wants it to come and take it over the 
dead body of every man in your company.” 

Moore’s command of one hundred and fifty men 
wheeled up before Houston who gave one tap on the 
old drum. The Texans were off at top speed. Benton 
was leading the Rangers in their initial battle 
for independence. Was this fact responsible for the 
crimson flush on his bronzed cheek, or was it that be- 
tween the folds of a precious little note in his buckskin 
there rested a bow of blue ribbon and a faded red rose? 

Ann’s note had reached San Felipe just in time. 
Ugartechea, with one hundred and twenty-five soldiers, 
arrived at Gonzales shortly before the furious Rangers 
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burst across the plain. The half-breed drew up his 
cavalrymen, 

“Charge!” shouted Moore. The Rangers were 
charging. It was a race to see who would strike the 
enemy line first. One hundred and twenty-five of 
Ugartechea’s rifles fired point blank at Moore’s beauti- 
ful formation. 

Moore and his Texans poured out a deadly volley. 

“Cowboy, it weren’t no fight. It was a killin’,” said 
a Ranger in Mickey O’Connor’s saloon. No more 
worthy commentary has been penned on the first battle 
of the Independence of Texas. 

After this brilliant affray Moore ordered the inter- 
ment of the half-breeds and detailed ten men under 
Benton to guard the Twin Sisters. He, gallant man, 
with his command unscathed, dashed promptly back 
to report at headquarters. 

While Benton waited at Gonzales volunteers kept 
pouring into Texas. Moore was promoted to a 
colonelcy. Ben Milam, bless his name, rushed Goliad 
and took possession with a brilliant little enterprise. 
All about the gallant Rangers were routing Federal 
troops. Colonel Bowie and the rash young Fannin 
were winning laurels. They made a brilliant attack 
on Concepcion and routed the enemy. Had the assault 
occurred a month or so before, Deaf Smith could have 
lorded it over Larry. But that is another story. Events 
were moving swiftly. General Cos occupied San An- 
tonio. Austin proposed to lay siege to the town. The 
investment dragged. Austin was unable to inspire 
the troops to a successful assault. Deaf swore. Even 
this did not carry the walls. Benton, at Gonzales, 
looked wistfully toward the XHX. 

On the third of November the Consultation con- 
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vened. Skenk worked hard for the Submission party, 
so called because its adherents were for making any 
kind of terms with Santa Anna. On the thirteenth of 
November the God of Battles smiled graciously on 
Texas. Despite the abortive attempts of Skenk, the 
tentative declaration was adopted, throwing the gaunt- 
let in the face of Santa Anna. A governor was se- 
lected and Sam Houston was notified of his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief the armies. 

He promptly established a rendezvous. Troops were 
organized and drilled. Recruits from all over were ac- 
cepted into the ranks. Fannin, a youth, was detailed 
to Matagorda, second in command to the General-in- 
chief. Skenk, while electioneering for membership in 
the Consultation, made every effort to flatter and 
manipulate Fannin. The web was growing more in- 
tricate, more deadly. The Council was listening to the 
spider. Be careful, Little-Boy-Man! Big Drunk is 
an ancient and honorable chief, Fannin a rash and im- 
pulsive brave. 

Fannin was selected to command one of the finest 
bodies of volunteers ever assembled on American soil. 
What will Unk-to-me do now? Big Drunk is tied in 
the web. The Council will not listen to the voice of 
the Great Mystery. Skenk, more suave than ever, sug- 
gests an invasion of Mexico. 


Tall Cedar is very silent; Smith very ohne Big 
Drunk smells danger. The forces of Texas are to be 
scattered. The hordes of Santa Anna are swarming 
northward. Savage butchers, heartless bandits, con- 
victs, Negro-Indians, Aztecs and Apaches, armed to 
the teeth and out for blood, are jog-trotting through 
the mountain passes of Coahuila, followed by a mob 
of degraded camp-followers with expectations too hid- 
eous to mention. 
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Come, O Mysterious Counsellor, Ish-na-e-cha-ge! 
Rise from the prairies in your age-long wisdom. 
Breathe sacred knowledge into the heart of the Coun- 
cil; uncover the designs of the silent workers of evil. 
Unite the hearts of Texas. Shine like a star in the 
firmament of the heavens. Let the voice of the Great 
Mystery be heard. Tall Cedar prays with his face to 
the dawn. 


CHAPTER. EIGHTEEN: THE STAR OF THE 
ALAMO 


I 


HE: General confided to the scout that his rank 

had become a mere honorarium to bring adven- 
turous spirits to the crumbling cause of Texas. “Our 
government,” he said, “is rapidly liquidating.” Old 
Sam was dedicating heart and soul to drawing up the 
Declaration of Independence. Benton resolved that 
when the document was ready he would defend it if 
he were the only man left. 

Skenk had staked out ten thousand acres next to 
Uriah’s. He explained his negligence of the ranch by 
his zeal for official duties at the Council. Uriah’s fif- 
teen thousand acres, he figured, plus his own, would 
give him twenty-five thousand. And the industry of 
Uriah in breaking ground and settling his rancheria 
would save Skenk the trouble of pioneering. 

Skenk determined upon an alliance with Ann. At 
any price. Skenk would desolate Texas. Skenk would 
sell the last turgid remnant of his soul to accomplish 
his purposes. Greed and desire of possession were 
the motives of his nature; motives which have charac- 
terized his clan the world over. Skenks who finance 
themselves on the innocency of women or the unchas- 
tity of foolish wives, betray governments and sell 
clients or causes. 
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Ann had become a first-class cattle woman. She was 
no longer soft. She could ride, shoot, rope calves, or 
pick a handkerchief from the ground, at top speed. 
But she was eternally feminine and, like Mother Eve, 
took pleasure in her garden. This, as Bacon assures 
us, is the purest of human pleasures. With the aid of 
the negroes she had laid out six acres to the south of 
the stockade and while Uriah’s wheat and corn were 
flourishing, “Ann’s garden” blossomed with primroses, 
sweet biar, lavender, violets. In the centre was a rustic 
summer house over which climbed clematis and honey- 
suckle. Here the nightingale and mocking bird pre- 
sided, while honey bees extracted their tribute from 
the blossoms. 

Before the coming of Benton a trying incident 
transpired in this paradise. The Honorable Wilks 
Skenk, Member of Council, in varnished boots and 
highly perfumed, declared himself to the impetuous 
Ann. He had mustered all the arts of his profession. 
He had timed his proposal with the skill of a diplomat. 
He had brought an engagement ring in his waistcoat 

et. There was no interference from Uriah or 
Elizabeth. Skenk chose the garden as a trysting place. 
Would not the most unsusceptible yield to the perfume 
of the flowers, the call of the nightingale, and the 
selected phrases of an eligible suitor? 

Ann did not respond. “No, sir!’ she returned as 
forcefully as ever those words fell from the lips of her 
_ father. When a Yankee says “No,” there may be hope. 
When he says, “No, sir!’ it means, “Pack up your out- 
fit and get!’ 

Not so, the Hon. Skenk. He must suffocate her 
with his personality. He must assault her sensibilities 
with his body. He must smother her in his breath 
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and cover her lovely neck with hot kisses. If her heart 
and head could not give way to entreaties, her pas- 
sions must succumb to his beastly onslaught. So it 
came about that Skenk took the lithe form of the girl 
in his arms and pressed her to his body. Gold, gold, 
gold, was the head which he coveted. Ann repelled the 
corporeal contact. Skenk forced her to him. He was 
covering her with fetid kisses. Ann was mad with 
abhorrence. 

“Uncle Ebenezer! Uncle Ebenezer!” cried she. 

His ludicrous figure came shuffling down the lane 
of hollyhocks. “I’ze comin’, chil’,” called her dusky 
vassal. Skenk drew back. His eyes were dilated with 
lust. 

“Damn you!” cried Ann and by way of emphasis 
slapped his face. 

“Lordy, massy, Miss Ann, I thought you was stung 
by a centipede,” stammered Uncle Ebenezer, mopping 
his brow with abandana. Lifting his coffin-like feet he 
trudged back to the adobe house. 

“Never speak to me again,” said Ann. But Skenk 
was blind enough to believe that this repulse of love 
was the symptom of a hidden passion which Ann was 
too sensitive to acknowledge. 

For a week Ann struggled against the inclination to 
believe all men rotters. Beasts. She would die an old 
maid on principle. 


Tit 


Then Benton came. Ann noticed that he held the 
head of his horse with reticence. He did not enter the 
adobe until Uriah had insisted. He spoke to Ebenezer 
as a fellow man, not as a “nigger.’’ Furthermore, Ann 
noticed that Benton smelled healthfully of doeskin, 
mingled with fresh oil from carefully primed pistols. 
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His hunting suit fitted him as though the does had con- 
trived it for his extraordinarily handsome figure. 
From the crown of his head to his boot tops he was 
a tall, sinewy, unbroken line. 

Benton listened with attention. He seldom spoke. 
When he did so, his voice was low and modulated. He 
articulated as one used to speaking in a tepee, rather 
than in an audience chamber. He scemed to be reserv- 
ing his strength for that awful Texan yell, heard above 
thousands. 

There was a strange lustre in his eye when Texas 
was mentioned. The name of Houston inevitably 
brought tears to his eyes. References to the Council 
were met with silence. His expression was tense when 
conversation touched upon the name of Skenk. When 
Santa Anna was referred to his right hand felt in- 
stinctively for his hip. He examined Uriah’s rifles 
as a connoisseur might handle a piece of pottery or a 
rare medal. He ran his palm over the walnut butt 
caressingly. He listened to Uriah’s description of the 
rancheria as one who appreciates but never covets. His 
table manners were reminiscent of carefully supervised 
childhood. 

When the order for Uriah to report at the Alamo 
was made known, it surprised him that the news was 
disconcerting to Elizabeth. He felt she should rejoice. 
Her brave was classed as a warrior, not as an “old 
man.” Benton invariably addressed Elizabeth as 
“Lady,” a usage which he had contracted from Hous- 
ton. 

Ann pictured this faultless Ranger in the place of 
Lafayette, in blue colonial uniform and _ golden 
epaulets, standing beside Washington at Yorktown and 
receiving the sword of Cornwallis. Then she pictured 
the Marquis in buckskins and wondered if he would 
make as fine a figure as the tall warrior before her. 
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Uriah woke her from her reverie by a ludicrous crack 
at Deaf Smith. Benton’s admiration for the great scout 
filled her with astonishment. Deaf Smith and Cap- 
tain Benton—it seemed too absurd! Yet Larry felt 
that by comparison Smith towered above him far and 
away. 

“Some scout,” thought Ann. Her contempt for the 
male of the species dwindled into thin air. 


IV 


Uncle Ebenezer’s eyes rolled knowingly as Ann in- 
vited Larry to inspect her garden. He followed the 
comely girl from the door of the adobe. Her slim 
figure was strikingly set off by her simple frock. Her 
hair fell over the marble temples like a golden aureole. 
She held out one hand as Diana might have to a favor- 
ite hound. Benton’s boots rang musically as he fol- 
lowed her. 

“It’s best for Dad and Mimie to be alone,”’ she said. 

Benton smiled. “Yes, Lady,” he answered. 

“You don’t understand. Father is ordered to the 
Alamo and Mimie doesn’t know what it means.” 

“He will be safe, Winona.” 

“Are you sure, Tall Cedar?” 

“The General has ordered Fannin to the Alamo with 
five hundred rifles.” 

“Skenk may interfere.” 

“Tf he does [ll kill him.” 

“Larry! . . . you cave man!” 

“Fannin must obey orders.” 

Ann looked intently at the scout. “Father and 
Mimie are great lovers,” she said. “Parting is a ter- 
rible thing.” 

Benton became uncomfortably conscious that Ann 
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was taking him away from sheer consideration of her 
parents. “It is best for them to be alone,” he said. 

“Would you wish to be alone if you were in father’s 
place?” asked Ann. Benton thought hard. “Oh, I know 
how is it with Rangers,” she continued. “War is 
business. You have no sentiment. . . . In Mimie’s 
place I should wish to be alone 2 

They had left the stockade. The bronze-tinted plain 
was losing its last tinge of rose. The sheen of early 
moonlight bathed the prairie in a haze of pearl. Little 
flurries here and there indicated that the animal life 
was seeking shelter for the night. The distant mesa 
reflected the turquoise radiance of the fading day. 
There were gentle voices from the trees. Benton 
whistled softly. 

“Tall Cedar is talking to his bird-brothers?” asked 
Ann radiantly. 

The roses seemed to bow their heads as she passed. 
The air was heavy with their perfume. The little floral 
brethren were nodding “Good-night.” They stepped 
into the rustic bower. Sanctuary in a silver desert. 
The nightingale was beginning its serenade to the 
moon. 

Benton’s being was consumed. New longing. He 
told her that she was more beautiful than the stars. 
That she was the star of the Alamo. Ann laughed 
musically. Yet breathlessly. The sonata of Tasso 
was ringing in her ears. Soul music. He told her of 
Indian love. Her sympathy for his race made the 
scout communicative. She asked him of marriage, of 
courtship. Benton recounted the experience of the 
Feast of Virgins, strictest rite of Indian life. He de- 
scribed the rock, the spot of vermilion. Ann re- 
sponded to his devout nature. He had spoken of no 
mere religious form. It was sacrament. 
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He was eloquent, she thought, as he repeated Eagle 
Beak’s call to the feast: “Come, Tall Cedar, son of the 
Milky Way, brother of Swift Bison, warrior clean as 
lightning. The love call kindles in your bosom. You 
have not known woman. Find you a maiden. Win 
her heart in betrothal. Walk with her in the solitude. 
Rest between her bosoms. Make your tepee beside 
the water brook. Come fautlessly to your first love.” 

Ann realized that that daub of red paint, passed down 
the scarps of Texas through countless generations, 
might somehow be identified with the blood of the 
Lamb. Transformer of Character! Echo of beati- 
tude. White Brave of the tribe of Ju-da-h whispering: 
“The pure in heart shall see God.” 


Benton spoke of his wound. How the world swam 
about him. Of Smith’s mighty shoulders bearing him 
to Flahoolah’s cell. Delirium. His vision of the Rock 
of Virgins. Evasive daub of vermilion. Red rose. 
Bewilderment. Big Drunk and Eagle Beak like wraiths 
from the tobacco pipe. Feathered arrows. The knife. 
Mysterious circles. The red rose confusing his be- 
wildered brain till the fever broke. Then dreams. A 
balcony. San Antonio. Infinite tenderness. Tears 
from her eyes falling in his eyes. A red, red rose 
dropping to his saddle bow. 

“Sympatico,” murmured Ann. The story of the 
great tribes, she thought, fell from his lips with the 
quietude of poetry. She quoted one of Byron’s finest 
passages. It seemed strained, superficial. Benton had 
expressed the soul of a dying race. 

She touched on affairs of Texas. Anxiously. 
“Father must go to the Alamo?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“He may never come back to us?” 

“He will come back.” 
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“Lord, if I were a man, what I wouldn’t do to Santa 
Anna!” Benton laughed. How masculine she wished 
to be. How feminine she was. 

Ann beckoned him to the prairie. He followed, glad 
to be alone in the silence. Apart. Separate even from 
the flowers. Ann turned at last and faced him. Her 
form was bathed in moonlight. Loose drapery fell 
about her, a diaphanous web. The prairie stretched 
behind her like a mystic ocean. She clasped her throat 
with a slender hand. Benton felt the color of her deli- 
cate cheek. Full moonlight. It fell upon her hair and 
shoulders. It made ripples in her garment as the night 
wind caressed her. From the half-tones of her face 
two blue eyes, blue as lapis lazuli, looked into his eyes. 
She was not a cowgirl but goddess. Her lips mur- 
mured to him gently as the nightwind—“Tall Cedar!” 
her hand stretched toward him. ‘The scout placed it 
to his lips. 

“Larry, do you love me?” she asked. 

“T worship you.” He took her in his arms and would 
have kissed her. She held him back, looking beyond 
him. One bright star gleamed in the sky. 

“The Lone Star of Texas.” Ann stretched both 
hands toward it. 


‘CHAPTER NINETEEN: THE COWBOY GIRL 
I 


Witte Uriah’s departure the seriousness of the 
situation at the XHX dawned upon Elizabeth. 
She and Ann were left alone except for Uncle Ebene- 
zer and the slaves. Letters from friends in Cincinnati 
begged her to bring Ann north and she often indulged 
in tears when recalling what their position would have 
been in the Queen City had she not acquiesced in 
Uriah’s stubborn purpose to be a pioneer. There were 
no men folk to assist them, except Skenk who came 
occasionally from San Felipe. 

Ann was all mettle. A cowboy-girl, she felt that 
the mantle of her father had fallen upon her. She 
looked after the flocks and herds with surprising effi- 
ciency. Not a cow or calf with the XHX brand was 
missing. This was the record which Ann was deter- 
mined to present her father when he returned from 
the Alamo. Elizabeth was disturbed by her daughter’s 
growing independence. 

“What would your Aunt Sue say if she could see 
you, honey ?”’ she exclaimed one day when Ann dashed 
into the adobe from the range. She was sporting chaps. 

“T’m the man of the family, Mimie. You and Aunt 
Sue should be glad I’m not with the Rangers. That’s 
the worst of being a girl.” 

“Ann!” answered her mother. “I wish you would 
stay inside the stockade with me. I am right nervous 
about you . . . and Uriah . . . and everything.” 
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“War is war!” answered the young Amazon with 
an embrace which would have done credit to Hercules. 

Ann was undeterred in her cow-punching activities. 
Elizabeth sighed often but resigned herself to the fact 
that her only daughter was what Uriah had styled 
her—the new woman. 


II 


Ann was in Texan spirits that evening. She was in 
blue silk and, for the purpose of showing Elizabeth 
that she could be all things to her precious mother, 
chatted about gowns and society and Paris and what 
they should do when the war ended, with such charm 
that Elizabeth forgot that Texas was at war and began 
to believe that Uriah’s absence was not too heavy a 
cross. 

It was in this amiable mood that the Hon. Wilks 
Skenk found the ladies when he entered, unannounced. 
_ Ann left the room, pleading that she was behind on 
her correspondence. She had been absent but a few 
moments; Uncle Ebenezer had opened a bottle of 
sparkling Burgundy for the guest, when Skenk came 
to a realization of the fact of how attractive a place 
Elizabeth had made the ranch-house and how really 
pleasant could be these women in such a situation. 

Elizabeth was complimented that the most important 
member of the Council should leave San Felipe to 
enquire for her welfare during Uriah’s absence. Her 
appreciation was quickened when Skenk elaborated 
that the war in Texas was not progressing as might 
be wished. Only when he informed her that Santa 
Anna with five thousand men was marching to raise 
the siege of San Antonio and that Sam Houston had 
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presented his resignation as commander-in-chief of the 
army did the gravity of affairs dawn upon her. She 
looked appealingly. 

“What are we-all to do, Mr. Skenk? Ann and I are 
here alone.” 

“Mrs. Hardin,” answered Skenk, “I have come to 
ask your daughter’s hand in marriage.” 

Elizabeth colored. She had expected this. But the 
man’s boldness seemed unwarranted. Before she could 
answer he continued: “Things look bad. We have 
Houston and Benton to thank for it.” 

“You don’t mean to call Larry a bad man?” gasped 
Elizabeth. 

“T mean to say that Houston’s high-handed tactics 
and the conduct of men like Benton have caused Santa 
Anna to take drastic action.” 

“But my husband thinks if Houston can hold the 
Rangers together they will keep Santa Anna south of 
the Rio Grande.” 

“The Council thinks differently. His Highness is a 
determined man. He is at the head of a victorious 
army.” Skenk fondled his cravat and looked at Eliza- 
beth sullenly. 

“What are we to do?” she repeated. 

“That depends upon your daughter,” answered 
Skenk. 

“How Tae 

“Just this. Nothing can stop Santa Anna’s advance. 
Fortunately I have been able to guide the Council in 
such a way that I may expect leniency from him.” 

“You mean that he will spare Ann and Uriah and 
the ranch?” 

“I can promise it. But as I have said, it depends 
upon your daughter.” 
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“Why didn’t you speak to my husband before he 
left for the Alamo?” asked Elizabeth excitedly. 

“Mrs. Hardin, the safety of your daughter is the 
nearest thing to my heart,” answered Skenk. “The 
fate of the family depends upon the young lady.” 

Elizabeth arose. She said, “My daughter must an- 
swer for herself.” 

At her summons Ann appeared. Elizabeth regarded 
her apprehensively, praying that she might be in a 
tractable mood. Ann faced Skenk calmly. His atti- 
tude, that of a bully, did not tend to soften her. Never, 
she thought, had the contrast between Skenk and Ben- 
ton seemed more pronounced. 

“You wish to see me?” she asked. 

“TI have asked your mother for your hand in mar- 
riage.” 

“Did mother accept ?” 

“Not exactly, honey. You see things are serious. 
Santa Anna is invading Texas. The General has re- 
signed.” 

Ann stood motionless. Skenk stepped forward. “I 
wish to save you, Miss Hardin. Texas will be one 
black spot in six months. I want to marry you to 
protect you,” he interposed. 

Ann laughed. It was a debutante-cowboy-girl laugh. 
Elizabeth shuddered. “If I promise to marry you, Mr. 
Skenk, will you get the Council behind Sam Houston 
and give him full charge of the army?” Ann’s eyes 
blazed as she shot the question. 

“Fouston does not belong in Texas. He belongs 
in the States.” 

“T assumed you would say that,” cried Ann. With 
all her blue silks, she was cowboy in an instant. “Why 
is Houston quitting?” 
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“He is incompetent.” 

“That is a lie, Wilks Skenk. You know it. He has 
been forced to quit because you have double-crossed 
him. Why is Santa Anna coming over the border? 
Because you have invited him.” 

“Ann! Ann!” cried Elizabeth in despair. 

“Mimie, I'll speak if it is my last word. Marry 
that lizard? I'll die first.” 

Skenk bit his lip. Elizabeth looked beseechingly 
toward him. Ann pointed to the door. 

“This temper is uncalled for, Miss Hardin.” 

“Go ee 

“What if I inform you that I propose to stay?” 

“T’ll send for Captain Benton.” 

Skenk laughed. It was an unpleasant, mirthless 
laugh. ‘The Comanche!’ he sneered. 

“Comanche ?—He’ll give you Comanche treatment! 
It’s only Captain Benton’s regard for mother and me 
that has kept him from giving you what was coming 
long ago. And remember this—Old Sam Houston 
sticks right here in Texas, because I shall ask him to.” 

“Ts this final?” 

“Captain Benton will inform you in the morning.” 

“Mrs. Hardin,” said Skenk, bowing to Elizabeth, 
“this interview has been more painful to me than it 
could have been to you. Whatever happens, Madam, 
please remember I have done everything to safeguard 
you.” With a look of unspeakable hatred in the direc- 
tion of Ann, he left the house. 


Ill 
No sooner had the sinister figure of Skenk vanished 
in the night than Ann called Uncle Ebenezer. 
“Yes, Miss Ann. I’m sho’ thankful dat centipede 
done retreated.” 
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“Is the stockade closed ?” 

“Like de ark when de waters rose.” 

“Give the negroes rifles and put them on guard.” 

“Yes, Miss Ann.” 

“If anyone comes within fifty yards of the stockade, 
shoot to kill.” 

“Am we gwine to be in de war, honey ?” 

“Do as I tell you and don’t stand rolling your eyes.” 

“Yes, honey.” 

The old darky shuffled from the room. In a few 
moments the ladies heard the tread of the blacks as 
they took their posts at the loop-holes. 


IV 


It was not in the nature of Skenk to take defeat 
gracefully. The peppery reception which his proposal 
had met at the hands of the cowboy-girl did not mor- 
tify his callous nature. More than once he had been 
branded “lizard,” even “traitor,” at the Council in 
San Felipe. His political ascendency was due to the 
fact that he was able to harden himself against re- 
crimination. Nor did he wish to dispute aspersions 
with those willing to back words with six-shooters. 

In the case of Elizabeth and Ann the problem was 
easier. Two isolated women, in fact, presented no 
problem at all. Ann had caused him genuine concern 
when she threatened to turn the case over to the silent 
Benton. The Comanche would not submit the case to 
the Grievance Committee. There would be no delays. 
No technicalities. No; Skenk did not care to face 
Tall Cedar. These thoughts occurred to him as he 
rode in the direction of San Antonio with fear and 
lust pursuing him. 

Some distance beyond the Marcos River he was met 
by Ximenes and a band of half-breeds. They had made 
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a sortie from the beleaguered town and would have 
acted as escort to Ann and Elizabeth had he been able 
to show them the light in. regard to his policy. 
This policy was simple enough, he believed: To bring 
Ann and Elizabeth into San Antonio; to appeal to the 
Council to appoint him commissioner to Santa Anna; 
to be empowered to negotiate for Texas to submit to 
the Dictator with full amnesty to the rebels, ex- 
cept Houston, Benton, and a few bad men who should 
be deported to the States; the garrisoning of Texas to 
be subject to the governor of the province; the tacit 
understanding with Santa Anna that Skenk himself 
would be appointed to that honor. 


Skenk’s melodramatic sense was intrigued with the 
picture of an armistice being signed—peace without 
victory; the raising of the siege of San Antonio cele- 
brated by his marriage to Ann in the presence of both 
Santa Anna and the pioneers. He would then be ac- 
claimed military governor and pile his spoils before 
the most beautiful woman in the New World. But this 
woman had, after all, proved herself to be a fighting 
squaw. He would deal with her accordingly. 

When Pedro Ximenes saluted and expressed sur- 
prise that Skenk was unaccompanied by the ladies, 
Skenk’s orders were peremptory. From a study of 
Santa Anna’s methods he had learned how to handle 
half-breeds. 


“Proceed to the XHX ranch and bring the women 
to the palazzo,” he snapped between his teeth. Ximenes 
saluted. “Instruct your men that any soldier who of- 
fends either woman will be punished with mutilation.” 


“Si, Senor.’ Ximenes stepped into his saddle. A 


smile played on the flabby face of his superior as he 
watched the detachment spurt for the XHX. 
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Uriah had planned his ranch-house to repel the 
attacks of Indians. The two gates in the quadrangle, 
when securely closed, prohibited access to the stockade. 
The timbered walls of the bunk houses helped to form 
the fortification and a small number of pioneers within 
the enclosure could easily withstand a siege. 

As Ann inspected her guard she thought with pride 
that several of them had already engaged the half- 
breeds side by side with Rangers. She inspected the 
rifles and set Elizabeth and Uncle Ebenezer to work 
with the bullet mould and coffee pot. 

“T think Skenk was just four-flushing, Mimie. I 
mean to call his bluff. Anyway, we will show that the 
XHX is some little fortress,” she said as she entered 
the kitchen where Elizabeth and Uncle Ebenezer were 
working over the fire. 

“Ann, you treated Mr. Skenk right shamefully 
after he rode all the way from San Felipe to assist 
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us. 


“Forget it, Mimie. What I said may wake him up. 
Anyway, he can’t come around here and knock the 
General and Larry. Now get the coffee piping hot. 
: . Uncle Ebenezer, we’ve got to treat the boys 
right. . . . Shuffle along . . . get that coffee to the 
block-house every two hours. And plenty of sand- 
wiches. Mimie, don’t wet that bullet mould. It will 
raise—, excuse me, Mimie!” 

The cowboy-girl was in her element, but the affair 
seemed to be a false alarm. Suddenly the crack of 
muskets from the block-house and an answer from 
carbines caused Ann to dash to the stockade. Ma- 
rauders had made a break for the main gate. They 
were repelled by the faithful negroes, 
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The XHX fight has become a celebrated incident, 
not because it is unique in the annals of frontier war- 
fare but because it was here that Ann won her reputa- 
tion as the Fighting Seforita. Benton admitted some 
time later that the action itself was ably directed and 
vigorously maintained. It may be said in passing that 
Ann entertained swift and not too modest aspirations 
of facing the big scout with a notch in her rifle. Alas, 
poor dear! 

Ann stood with the negroes. The cool pistachio 
moonlight was interrupted by hot flashes from carbines 
in the distant mesquite. Ann half smiled. With dawn 
some settler would report the engagement at head- 
quarters. Then she would hear that rotten, ear-splitting 
Comanche scream of Tall Cedar’s, high above the yell 
of the Rangers. She pictured herself throwing open 
the door, rifle in hand, and saying, “What are you 
doing here, you darned old scout?” 

Something like a swift meteor broke her revery. It 
lodged in the thatching of the dairy house. The flame 
spread. Like a flash Ann realized that the combustion 
was from a flaming arrow and she had a fire on her 
hands. 

The roofs of the cabins were dry as prairie grass. 
Ann called Uncle Ebenezer and Elizabeth. She 
mounted the roof of the dairy and her mother and the 
old negro lifted pails of milk which she threw on the 
flames. The roof of the bunk house was ablaze. Noth- 
ing could save the stockade. 

Ann shouted to the negroes. She ordered them to 
procure shovels and throw up defensive trenches before 
the adobe. Thanks to its construction of unburned 
brick the ranch-house was fireproof. The trench was 
half improvised when the half-breeds, taking advan- 
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tage of the moment, dashed through the flaming en- 
trance and into the quadrangle. Ann ordered Eliza- 
beth and Ebenezer into the adobe. Her colored re- 
tainers dropped the unfinished breastwork and held the 
bandits. Ann threw down the wooden bar on the door. 
She and Uncle Ebenezer each took a window and fired, 
while Elizabeth wept and loaded. Ann’s eyes flashed 
with her musket. Ebenezer would have done credit to 
a rifle team. Ann reached for a fresh rifle when 
Elizabeth’s sobs told the story. 

“The lead is all gone, honey,” she said. 

Further details are unnecessary, except that in a mo- 
ment, with eleven black Texans under their feet, the 
desperadoes rushed the adobe. An old negro, disputing 
their entrance with empty cavalry pistol, was clubbed 
down. The marauders faced two women in evening 
gowns, one crying, softly, the other flushed with 
anger. 

“Senora and the Seforita will accompany me to San 
Antonio,” smiled Ximenes, without removing his black 
sombrero. 


CHAPTER Twenty: OLD BEN MILAM 


id HAT bird has guts, cowboy!” exclaimed Deaf 
Smith. He was looking toward a lanky Texan 
in a checkered shirt. 

“Old Ben Milam,” answered Larry absently. 

“When I says ‘guts’, kid, I means guts. That ar 
coyote’s game as they make ’em.” Deaf voided his 
cud and grinned. 

“He looks sick,” returned Benton. 

“Sick! Wal, I guess if you’d a rotted out same 
as old Ben in one o’ them lousy dungeons, you’d look 
sick. Sabe?” 

“How come, Deaf?” 

“How come? Wal, now, Ben jest naturally 
couldn’t stand fur that ar varmint, Iturbide. Fought 
the rattler horn and hoof. They roped him. Got 
loose after a while; greasers roped him ag’in. Es- 
caped ag’in. Thar he is, jest hide, no tallow, wait- 
in’ fer Santa Anna to rope him. That’s guts, scout.” 
Smith palavered to divert Benton’s mind. Larry was 
desperate. The Texan army was in a state of defec- 
tion. Ann and Elizabeth were prisoners. The siege 
of San Antonio was about to be abandoned. Winona 
and her mother would be left to the lusts of criminals. 

Texas needed leadership. Whom? Houston was, 
double-crossed by Skenk. The army was, God knew 
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where. Tall Cedar had prayed to the Father of Lights 
yet there was no light. 

“I know what you're thinkin’ on, kid. It’s the gal. 
Quit the worryation,” said Smith comfortingly. 
“Anyways, she ain’t the only gal.” 

Larry’s eyes blazed. “Drop it, Smith,” he said. 

“Thought that would get a rise out of ya. Fer 
luck, ’m goin’ over to Burleston and get permission 
fer a meetin’. If there’s any guts left in the Rangers 
we'll attack afore mornin’. Sabe?” 

Smith stretched his limbs and started for head- 
quarters. Benton, too downcast to endure his own 
thoughts, walked over to Milam. He started a pala- 
ver, something extraordinary for him. “What’s the 
matter with Texas, Ben?’ he inquired. 

“You was with Injuns, wasn’t ye, Benton?” re- 
turned Milam. 

eotte.” 

“Wal, what the Rangers need is medicine. Sabe? 
Injuns has the ghost dance. Puts spirit in ’em.” 

“We are Texans!” 

“Need medicine jest the same. Austin is all shot 
to The whole force feels hit. Bring Old Sam 
over here and we'll take San Antonio without losin’ 
a man. The Good Book says somewhar, ‘Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.’ That’s medicine.” 

“How about Bowie?’ 

“T don’t figure out what’s the matter with Jim. 
He’s all fighter. Ain’t no orator.” 

“Why not General Houston ?”’ 

“Excuse me, Larry. The Council’s too nam- 
by-pamby. They’d rather raise the siege than let Old 
Sam take the town. The Texans ’ll be glad to 
have Houston lead ’em afore long—an’ remember old 
Ben Milam told ye so.” 

“Ben, what can we do? Let’s go in!” Benton’s 
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eyes pleaded like a child’s. The face of the sick man 
lighted. 

“Tell me honest, why do ye want to go in, scout?” 

“Tt’s Winona, Ben.” 

“Your sweetheart, eh?” 

“Little Ann’’—stammered the scout. 

“T know. Great gal. Well, Larry, we'll go in. 
You and me and Bowie, p’raps. I am dyin’ man, 
Scout. But I know what it is to have a gal.” 

Milam put his arm around the scout. It seemed 
to Tall Cedar’s soul as though the soul of Swift Light- 
ning had descended. 

Milam was a humble man. Just nerve left. Starved, 
imprisoned and beaten, he had come to give his 
last ounce of life to Texas. He, who had won dis- 
tinction as an officer in the American Army, was will- 
ing to serve as Ranger. There was pathos in the fact, 
Benton thought. 

“How did the gal get there, Scout?” inquired 
Milam. 

“T left Hardin after giving him orders to join at 
the Alamo. Two nights after a band of half-breeds 
attacked the rancheria. They killed the slaves and 
carried Mrs. Hardin and her daughter into the town,” 
said Benton. 

“Some one knew the ropes pretty —— well, seems 
to me,” mused the sick man. 

“T suspect,” returned Benton with a frown. 

“Whoop-ee!””, Smith’s clean yell pierced the plain. 
He jolted up breezily on his long-legged gelding. 
“How de, Ben?” he roared. 

“Purty well fer an old feller,” returned Milam. 

“Ye look like a two-year-old, Ben. -—— sight 
younger ’n the kid here. Wal, the old man says as 
how we kin hit ’er up to-night. I’m fer gittin’ the 
outfit together and shakin’ —-— out’n ’em. Bowie's 
goin’ to talk. So is this here coyote. He'll talk In- 
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jun an’ spile everything. You strong ’nuff to say a 
Sot Ben?” Smith cupped his ear with his horny 
and. 

Milam coughed deeply. He said: ‘That last six 
hundred mile jest about busted me, Deaf. I’ll say 
a word, though. Anyways, ye know, Larry and me 
are goin’ in tonight.” 

“Hy-Ko!” yelled the scout and putting spurs to his 
horse he bounded from group to group, exhorting the 
weary besiegers to attend the assembly. Milam’s hol- 
low eyes followed the grotesque figure. 

“Deaf could stir ’em up, Larry. But the Council 
prohibited his talkin’. He spoke onct. Then he re- 
ferred to Skenk as ‘That ar sweet scented son of a 
b— from Gawd knows whar’. He’s got guts,” end- 
ed Milam. 

“That’s what Deaf says of you, Ben,” returned the 
scout. 

“What say, Larry?” 

“Deaf says, “That bird has guts’,” responded the 
other. Milam coughed a little and looked wistfully. 

“T ain’t got much more time on earth, Larry. I’m 
in fer the last round-up. Always wanted to die with 
my boots on. When I go write them words on old Ben 
Milam’s tombstone.” He laughed and set about to boil 
his coffee. 


II 

A sullen group gathered about the improvised 
speaker’s stand that night. Their hearts were any- 
where but in the enterprise. Skenk had spread the 
spirit of unrest everywhere. Defeatism stole through 
the camp like a plague. 

The rostrum held three boxes. A cartridge case 
was set in front to hold a water pitcher, a glass, and 
a whale oil lamp. Skenk, in black top hat, walked 
carelessly from group to group. 
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A hush fell over the audience. The speakers mount- 
ed the rostrum. Bowie and Benton were in buckskins. 
Milam looxed like death. There was respectful si- 
lence as the Rangers realized the man’s condition. 
Bowie stepped forward. He said: “My countrymen, 
Texas cannot admit that the siege of San Antonio is 
a failure. The eyes of nations are on us. Up to the 
present we have been victorious. Shall we continue 
SOE 
Hell!’ shouted someone. 


“Our Declaration of Independence is nearing com- 
pletion. Shall we launch it with another victory?” It 
was still—only the restless clanging of spurs on the 
terrain. “Men! You Rangers followed me at Con- 
cepcion. Will you fall down now?” 

Silence. Then Skenk. His voice was whining and 
arrogant: “Colonel Bowie and gentlemen: I submit 
that Colonel Bowie deserves our thanks. This opera- 
tion has not turned out well. I suggest we withdraw 
and reorganize. The Council will do everything in its 
power to uphold the dignity of our cause. The Rangers 
must attend to their ranches. Many of their families 
are suffering hardship. I say let’s break camp and 
await further orders.” 

Several plainsmen threw their rifles over their shoul- 
ders, and walked away. 


“Comrades,’’ commanded Bowie, “here is a Ranger 
who accompanied me to San Saba. If you will not 
listen to me, listen to Captain Benton.”” Larry stepped 
forward. There was a cheer from the San Saba men. 
Smith’s yell occasioned a general laugh. Benton 
looked over the audience. He encountered a sea of 
disgruntled faces. They were fed up on palaver. 
Quit! It was written on every countenance. ‘‘Tex- 
ans,” began Benton with voice well modulated. “We 
wish to be at peace with the world. We cherish our 
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hearthsides, our corrals, and our tepees. The enemy 
has come against us to destroy our homes. Our ad- 
versaries have listened to Unk-to-me—” 

“What’s Unk-to-me?” yelled a recalcitrant voice. 
Benton looked down. His audience was deriding, 
mocking him. Bewildered for a moment he pro- 
ceeded: “Unk-to-me is the spider-devil which is weav- 
ing its web about us. It is crushing our spirit. It has 
alienated us from our chief, General Houston. Broth- 
er-friends—” 

The groups were restless. Benton had attacked his 
audience unfortunately. Even Deaf’s grizzly face 
registered disappointment. Larry bore up. “Ran- 
gers, General Cos holds this town with ex-convicts. 
Our women are at their mercy. When the Cherokees 
attacked—” 

“What the —— do we care fer Cherokees?” 
shouted a voice. Benton’s first attempt at oratory was 
a failure. The meeting started to break up. Larry’s 
heart was breaking for Ann. The Rangers were fail- 
ing him. He buried his head in his hands and sobbed 
convulsively. 

Then Milam rose. Tired man preparing for one last 
effort. He approached Benton and putting his arms 
about him, tenderly as a mother, led him to his seat. 
He tottered to the front of the platform. The assem- 
bly became attentive. The deep-set eyes blazed defiance. 
He slapped his hands to his cavalry pistols. He 
stretched his arms upward, barrels pointing to the 
stars. He stood as Paul stood before the Ephesians. 

“Who will go into San Antonio with old Ben 
Milam?” he yelled. 

Milam leaped from the rostrum with that super- 
human ‘strength which is sometimes committed to 
dying men. Benton followed him. On rushed Milam, 
determined to reach the city before he breathed his 
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last. The Rangers followed with their unearthly yell. 

The Texans were in the streets before the bandits 
could turn out the guard. Down the plaza rushed old 
Ben Milam, firing at all who opposed him. A bullet 
pierced his heart. His shrunken hands grasping their 
pistols, flung upward. 

“Old Ben Milam has died with his boots on,” 
thought Benton as he caught him in his arms and laid 
him to rest. 

Then he joined the house-to-house encounters, 
slaughtering the convict soldiery, cleaning out nests of 
snipers and corralling prisoners. ‘Time and again he 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Deaf Smith and his 
Ranger comrades. One maniacal desire possessed 
him. Nor was it satisfied even when he found a pallid 
face behind an iron grating. Sullen and powder- 
stained, the scout bent his shoulder to rush the en- 
trance. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE: THE MASSACRE 
I 


M R. HARDIN, your wife and daughter are safe at 
Gonzales,” said Benton, stroking the neck of 
Hoetska. “I am sorry the stockade was destroyed,” 
he added. 

“Texas can have my ranch, Larry. Herd too, so 
long as Elizabeth and Ann are safe. Who rescued 
them ?”’ 

“Old Ben Milam.” 

“Come on now. You had a hand in it.” 

“Deaf and I are always there,” smiled the scout. 

At that moment Crockett joined them. 

“Houston brought this scout to the colony, Davy,” 
affirmed Uriah. 

“Are you for a republic, Scout?” asked the trapper. 

“All the way.” a4 

“Shake. Fine mare you have.... I served as a 
member of the American Congress,—most enlightened 
body in the world. At fifteen I didn’t know the first 
letter in the Book.” 

Benton was face to face with the most beloved man 
in America. His eyes glowed with admiration as he 
studied Crockett, in hunting suit and coonskin hat, 
with the unerring “Old Betsy” in his hand. 

“What do you think of Texas, Scout?” inquired 
Crockett. 

“Out to win.” 

“This is my motto: Be sure you're right, then go 
ahead. Have you a gal?” he asked. Benton blushed. 
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“Tell Davy you’re in love with Ann, Larry. [I’m 
proud of it,” smiled Uriah. 

“Well, Scout, since you are in love with Ann Har- 
din, take this from Davy Crockett: I reckon you will 
love as hard in the backwoods as any place in crea- 
tion.” 

Conversation was becoming personal. Benton wel- 
comed the arrival of Travis, vaulted into his saddle 
and sat at attention. 

“Gentlemen,” said Travis: “Before placing this 
despatch in the hands of Benton I wish your opinion.” 
He opened the paper and read: 


“Commandancy of the Alamo. 
Fellow. Citizens and Compatriots: 


I am besieged by a thousand or more of the Mex- 
icans under Santa Anna. I have sustained a con- 
tinual bombardment for twenty-four hours and have 
not lost a man. The garrison is to be put to the sword 
if the place is taken. I have answered the summons 
with a cannon shot and our flag still waves proudly 
from the walls. I shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then I call upon you in the name of liberty, of pa- 
triotism, and of everything dear to the American 
character, to come to our aid with all despatch. The 
enemy will no doubt increase to three or four thousand 
within a few days. Though this call may be neglected, 
I am determined to sustain myself as long as possible 
and die like a soldier.” 


Uriah and Crockett approved. 

“Benton, you are to break through the enemy’s 
lines and place this call before the world,” continued 
the Colonel. 

The scout placed the despatch in a doeskin pouch 
and headed Hoetska for the door of the stockade. 
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“T will return tonight, Colonel,” he called. 

“For God’s sake, bring reinforcements, Scout,” an- 
swered Travis. 

They were a splendid pair of men. Travis was 
red-headed, tall, and twenty-eight. Benton, who had 
joined him after the relief of San Antonio, was dark, 
tall, and his junior. Both were unacquainted with fear. 
Both were born fighters. Both were singularly happy. 
Their country was fighting one against twenty-five. 

Few Texans attended the get-away. Crockett 
and Uriah at the stockade door, and Travis to give 
the order. One hundred and eighty Rangers were 
holding back the hordes of Santa Anna. Their rifles 
took down every bandit appearing within range. 
Eleven pieces of artillery on the walls and the three 
in the chancel of the church—manned by Flahoolah— 
were busy tearing down the gun emplacements which 
Santa Anna was erecting about the enclosure. 

If Hoetska could hurdle the ditch before the stock- 
ade, thought Uriah, and make the little stream under 
fire, the despatch would be safe. 

“Ready,” nodded Benton. 

“Go!” ordered Travis. 

One hundred Texan rifles ceased fire. All eyes were 
on horse and rider. The stout arms of Crockett and 
Uriah lifted the bars and flung back the doors of the 
stockade. 

Uriah watched Hoetska hurdle the ditch like a 
_ winged thing. A hundred balls of lead flattened them- 
selves against the Mission walls as Benton sped past. 
A roar overhead indicated that the Fighting Padre 
was at his cannon, pushing its nose from the 
window which once lighted an altar. He watched 
Hoetska take the stream and closed the doors with a 
thud. Crockett let the bars fall into place. 

“Benton has made the cottonwoods, Davy. He'll 
reach San Antonio, sure.” 
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“He’s a good scout, Uriah. You ought to be proud 
of that buck for a son-in-law.” 

“He isn’t any too good for Ann, I reckon,” an- 
swered Uriah. 


II 


It was not a long spurt to San Antonio; Hoetska 
covered the ground like lightning. Benton pulled up 
before the headquarters of the Council. He slipped 
from his saddle and tossed the lines to the ground. 
Within the adobe sat Skenk. He was shaking dice 
with one or two cronies. They puffed their cigars 
indifferently when Benton announced the situation of 
Travis. 

“Where is the commanding officer?” he demanded. 

“At Goliad relieving Fannin,’ answered Skenk. 

“My God, the General ordered Fannin to the 
Alamo!” 

“Superseded by Council.” 

“Travis must have reinforcements.” 

“Forget it.” 

“What?” 

“Give me your despatch.” 

“This despatch is to the people of Texas and all 
Americans.” 

“Give me that despatch.” 

“You go to hades!” 

“Benton, I order your arrest.” 

“Mr. Skenk, you challenged me once.” 

SY eS noir. 

“If we get out of the Alamo, I accept, Sir.” 

“Very good.” 

“Bowie-knives.” 

Wilks Skenk winced. Benton swung into the saddle. 
and Hoetska’s feet rang through the cobbled street. 
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Outside the town he met thirty-two Texans. He 
showed them the despatch and they spurred their horses 
toward the Mission. Benton encircled the environs of 
the city and was rewarded by seeing a small column 
advancing. It was Bonham who, faithful to Hous- 
ton’s orders, had left Fannin at Goliad. 

“I will report to Travis or die in the attempt,” said 
Bonham. 

“T will consider it an honor to ride with you,” Ben- 
ton said. 

“Travis and I are both Carolinians,” remarked 
Bonham, accepting Benton’s offer to scout his com- 
mand. 

Larry knew that Santa Anna’s big attack would 
start any moment. The scout had no time to spare. 
Ah, to see Brown Buffalo and five hundred of his 
Comanches, to hold that stretch of wall! 

As they approached the Alamo the Texan yell sound- 
ed above the cottontrees. Uriah and Crockett threw 
open the doors, and Benton, with his troopers, leaped 
the stream without losing a man. 


Til 


The stockade and walls of the Alamo enclosed a 
plaza some hundred and fifty by three hundred feet 
in breadth and length. To the southeast the old Mis- 
sion, now roofless, served as a fortress. There were 
low buildings to the west. An old convent remained 
on the easterly side. These walls, Uriah, under direc- 
tion of Travis, had strengthened with an embankment. 
The stockade was brought up plumb to the church. 

“We are still hopeful,” said Uriah as Benton joined 
him. “The greasers are sure going down before 
Davy’s ‘Old Betsy!” i 

There was a lull in the fighting. The scout exchanged 
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words with Travis, and his good friend, Flahoolah. 
Both were in high spirits. Bowie was ill. 

“Faith, now,” said Father Flahoolah when Benton 
greeted him, “that gallant lad, Travis, told me that 
we had no more than three bushels of corn when the 
defence began. I prayed to Saint Francis and as I’m 
alive, we found ninety bushels in deserted houses. Har- 


din got thirty beeves into the walls yesterday.” The — 


militant priest swabbed the gun. “Faith—and did you 
ever hear of the Irishman and the Yankee?” 

INO, Dit, 

“Well, now,” said the priest, ramming a ball against 
the powder charge. “A good fairy told the Irishman 
and the Yankee to wish. The Irishman said, ‘Give 
me five thousand acres, and plenty of money.’ Which 
the fairy did. 

“What did the Yankee ask?” 

The padre sighted the gun and applied the match. 
Bang! 

“The Yankee said, ‘Good fairy, I want that Irish- 
man’s address’—Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

Benton found Bowie propped up in the convent. 
About his pillow lay pistols and Bowie-knife. 

“It breaks my heart,’ he said, “that I haven’t 
strength to serve on the wall.” Benton showed him 
the knife which he had presented him at O’Connor’s. 
“Lean down, Scout,’ ordered the prospector. Larry 
bent over him. “I have a map of the old Almagres. 
Richest in the country. J bequeath this mine to you, 
Scout. You saved my expedition.” 

Benton shook the brave hand. When he relaxed 
his grasp he held a bit of faded paper. 


IV 


Travis called a conference at Bowie’s cot that eve- 
ning. The commander, Uriah and Flahoolah were 
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present when Benton arrived at the summons of an or- 
derly. Uriah handed him a sealed order. Travis com- 
manded him to present it in person to General Hous- 
ton. 

“Colonel Travis, we all know the big show begins 
to-morrow. You cannot spare a man, Sir.” Uriah and 
Flahoolah looked at the scout, sad eyed. 

“Mr. Hardin, Father Flahoolah—don’t send me. 
For God’s sake!” 

“Benton,” demanded the Colonel, “are you afraid 
to carry out orders?” 

The scout saluted. He did not know that the eyes of 
the men he left behind were wet with tears as he 
dashed for Gonzales. 


Vv 


The song of the nightingale was yielding to dawn. 
The air was astir. Hidden foes in movement. Uriah 
was awakened by a bugle blast. He hastened to his 
post. Five thousand bandits led by Santa Anna 
had appeared before the walls. He saw the enemy’s 
lines stretched about the enclosure. Behind lurked a 
rabble of lewd women. 

The sun rose. Its glory streamed down upon his 
comrades. These men, thought Uriah, were as gal- 
lant a band as ever the world produced. Santa Anna 
rode before him on a black stallion, caparisoned with 
silver mountings. ‘“What’s the tune they are playing 
yonder ?”’ he shouted to a comrade. 

“Hain’t you heard it? That’s Deguello. ‘Cut- 
throat’,” answered the other. A prostitute rushed be- 
fore the army. Her attire was disheveled. Her 
straight black hair was matted in disorder. From 
her bare, filthy feet, swarthy skin and slit eyes she 
reminded Uriah of a drunken fury. She carried a 
blood red flag. . 
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“Know what it means, neighbor?” 

“Reckon I don’t.” 

“Massacre.” 

Uriah clenched his rifle. He saw Santa Anna 
unsheath his sword. The batteries opened fire. 
Uriah smiled as the Texan guns answered. He 
could hear the bandit’s order—“Fuego!” The enemy 
advanced. 


“Fire!” shouted Travis. Uriah watched the bandits 
break, leaving one hundred and eighty dead. “Not 
a Texan missed, neighbor,” he called, reloading his 
rifle. 


The enemy re-formed. Uriah studied Santa Anna 
who rode furiously before him. The hideous strains 
of Cut-throat were getting on his nerves. A second 
charge was repelled. Flahoolah’s cannon bellowed, 
strewing the ground with dead. Uriah knew that the 
Fighting Padre had exhausted his cannon balls and 
was loading with the scrap iron. He was chuckling 
over it when he saw Travis fall. 

Crockett assumed command. The half-breeds came 
on in a last assault. Uriah looked apprehensively to 
the south gate. He saw hordes of bandits pour 
through the opening. The pioneer placed himself at the 
head of a dozen Rangers. Father Flahoolah, musket 
in hand, joined them. 

Uriah realized the odds. He saw Texans falling, 
falling all about him. Only a handful of men re- 
mained. 

In one corner of the chapel Bowie was emptying 
his pistols into the desperadoes assaulting his cot. He 
succumbed at last, his long knife plunged into the 
heart of his murderer. Flahoolah was overpowered. 
Uriah and Crockett, clubbing muskets, piled the ground 
before the altar with dead. Crockett fell. Uriah 
fought on. Alone. One against thousands. 
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VI 


When Uriah was dragged to the courtyard Santa 
Anna had drawn up his lines. The New Englander 
looked into his beady eyes without flinching. The 
drunken harpy waved her bloody banner. Flahoolah 
was dragged out, bleeding at the mouth. Uriah 
stepped before the firing line. He noted the last 
profanation to Crockett’s body. It was propped 
against the wall. Uriah and the priest refused to allow 
their eyes to be bandaged. Crockett’s dead eyes stared. 

Three men. Embodiment of all that is noble in the 
American soul. 

“Jesus, Saviour,” cried Flahoolah. 

“Liberty or death!” shouted Uriah. 

There was a rattle of muskets. Three immortal 
souls tumbled into eternity. 


CHAPTER Twenty-two: GOLIAD 
I 


V J HEN Benton made his last desperate dash from 

the Alamo he knew, instinctively, that he would 
_ be the only survivor of the garrison. Desperation is 
a safe talisman. The scout, thanks to the fleet 
Hoetska, outran the Negro-Indian cavalrymen who 
pursued him. When he reached Gonzales he met his 
beloved chieftain and presented his despatch. 

The general was at his desk. As he opened the 
message and read it his brow clouded. “I have an- 
ticipated this disaster, Benton,” he said. 

“Have they a fighting chance?” asked the scout. 

“Read this.’’ Houston put his hand over his eyes. 
He handed the despatch to Larry, who read: 


The Alamo, Midnight. 


To the General of the Armies of Texas: 

The heroic bearer of this message will be the only 
survivor of the Alamo. Therefore, I, W. Barrett 
Travis, charge Lawrence Benton with the care of my 
little boy, who will have nothing but the recollection 
that he is the son of a man who died for his country. 
I, Patrick Flahoolah, bequeath to Lawrence Benton 
my crucifix and charge him to protect the Mission. I, 
James Bowie, bequeath to Lawrence Benton my 
claim to the Almagres silver mines. I, Uriah 
Hardin, bequeath to Lawrence Benton ten thousand 
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head of cattle and charge him to protect the honor and 
lives of my beloved wife and daughter. 

We continue to hold the Alamo and shall perish in 
its defense.” 


Benton held the paper in a daze. 

“You may win honors, Scout,” said Houston, “but 
never again will you receive such tribute. It is not in 
the compass of the human heart to give it.” 

There was a moment of silence. He continued: 
“Destruction awaits Colonel Fannin and his command. 
Our men have well-nerved arms and gallant hearts. 
We must save what few we can. The last hope of 
Texas is at Gonzales.” Houston wrote an order and 
handed it to the scout, saying, “Can you get to 
Fannin?” 

“Yes, my general.” 

“Benton, you are fagged out.” 

“Who will break the news to Mrs. Hardin and 
Winona?” 

“Can you trust the ladies to me?” 

“With all my heart. I need a fresh horse, Sir. I can 
trust you with my Hoetska.” 

“The mare will be safe. I will turn her over to 
Winona.” 

“Thank you, my General.” 


II 


Benton’s forehead was adamant as he spurred for 
Goliad. The scout knew in his heart that if Fannin 
had not been manipulated by Skenk the massacre at the 
Alamo would never have occurred. Would Fannin 
disobey orders now? General Urrea was marching 
from the coast. 

Skenk had smiled as he lured the young officer with 
the dream of invading Mexico. The Texans were 
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walking into his trap. Skenk was scattering the Rang- 
ers. Urrea was annihilating them. The Dictator had 
ordered the murder of every Anglo-Saxon found with 
arms. Skenk pledged himself to so dispose the 
pioneers that this order would be executed. 

Who was Sam Houston? A discredited American, 
an antiquated politician, a broken soldier of fortune. — 
These arguments, cunningly disguised, had deadly 
effect. Skenk’s treason was leading to Fannin’s 
destruction. 

Houston’s orders were to fal! back upon Victoria. 
Nothing must interfere with a prompt and orderly re- 
treat.- Skenk suggested that Houston, over-cautious, 
was inspired by fear. He spoke heroically of unpro- 
tected women and children to the south. He played 
upon the young Colonel‘s vanity until he actually de- 
tached the pick of his men to be cut to pieces. 

Skenk made it a point not to face Benton. He had 
good reasons for this. Larry insisted that Fannin re- 
treat at once. Skenk submitted that it would be cow- 
ardly. Unk-to-me was in the saddle. Instead of re- 
tiring Fannin selected another gallant band and sent 
them into the arms of the bandits. 


Tit 


Days passed without action. Benton became furi- 
ous. Fannin was throwing away the fighting men of 
Texas without whom the country was at the mercy of 
cut-throats. What would become of Winona—Winona 
and Elizabeth, whose lives and honor he had. been 
pledged to protect? 

“Colonel Fannin, your insane egotism spells mur- 
der,” he said. 

“Benton, this is Fort Defiance. Inform the general 
that I defy him.” Headstrong Fannin. 

“I made a scouting expedition yesterday. The greas- 
ers are but a few miles from here and approaching.” 
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Benton said, “Pardon me, Sir, I suggest we dis- 
mantle the fort and bury the artillery. The road is 
difficult. Destroy supplies and oxen. We can get 
across the ford without baggage and should be with 
the general by noon.” 

Much to the scout’s satisfaction, a familiar figure ap- 
peared at headquarters. Deaf Smith. Benton repeated 
his advice. Deaf listened attentively. “Better pay at- 
tention to the Scout, Colonel. He got the Bowie outfit 
through at San Saba. Keep close to water. ’Taint no 
time fer fancy military stuff, sabe?” 

Pride invites a fall. Skenk prevailed upon Fannin 
to leave in daylight. 

“Tf the skunk wants to stay and git mussed up, no 
one’ll kick. But by , you've no right to throw 
away the army,” was Smith’s blunt manner of register- 
ing disgust. 

Morning saw the pitiable attempt to get the artillery 
trains into motion. ‘The fool’s goin to ford yonder 
stream with oxen, kid,” demurred Smith. The army 
started. It took hours to cross the ford. It should 
have taken minutes. 

“They’re headin’ right off from water. We'll be in 
a of a fix if the greasers attack.”’ Fannin was 
leading for the open prairie. After two hours of pain- 
ful travel the ox teams were halted. Fannin sent out 
his cavalry with Skenk. They were ambushed. The 
Texans could have been with Houston by this time. 
But no. Bereft reason knows it best. The oxen 
strained under the yokes. 

Benton’s advice was finally taken. The column was 
headed for a stream. It would be out of the question 
to reach Victoria that day. Too late. The Negro- 
Indians bore down upon them. Retreat was cut off. 
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Mounted bandits in the rear came in increasing num- 
bers. 

Smith and Benton could escape but they were in the 
situation and determined to see it through. Urrea 
appeared at the head of the cut-throats. A band 
blared. Deguello. | 

“Here’s whar this outfit goes to shootin’,” 
yelled Smith. Larry, as usual, was silent. He was 
grateful that he had left Winona in Houston’s keep- 
ing. The general would get the women across the 
border into Louisiana. 

Fannin formed his men into a square, selecting a 
hollow in the prairie. Ammunition wagons broke down. 
In the centre of his square Fannin placed refugees and 
ox wagons. At each corner he mounted acannon. He 
called his standard bearer, who unfurled a banner with 
the inscription Liberty or Death. The Texans were 
answered by a horseman with the red flag. 

“That means massacre, Deaf.” 

“Massacre, ” grunted Smith, taking a shot at a 
venture. The bandit, tangled in the bloody folds of the 
ensign, sprawled to the ground. The Texans cheered. 
Fannin looked at the scout coldly. He had not given 
orders to fire. Deaf was irregular. 


Urrea gave the order to charge. Hosts came on to 
be beaten back, leaving their dead. It occurred to Fan- 
nin that he had no water. The enemy charged 
again. Result; the same. The Texans lay on the 
ground. It dawned upon Fannin that Deaf was right. 
He had no food. 

Benton and Smith approached. “This here scout 
opines that you orta break through with two hundred 
men and get to the chief. Leave the scout and me with 
fifty odd. I’m with the scout,” shouted Deaf, putting 
his hand to his ear. 


“Anglo-Saxons never retreat,” answered Fannin. 


7 
roll 
va 
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He was leaving every home in Texas at the mercy of 
Santa Anna. All day long the pioneers fought. Night 
fell. The silence was ominous.. Over the dark hills 
appeared the lone star as a war drum sounded with 
melancholy redundance. 


“Apaches” said Benton. He apprised Fannin of 
the fact. The murderers were using bloody Red Men 
for a midnight raid. Benton crept about the square 
on his hands and knees, imploring the men to fire 
whenever a flash came from the prairie grass. Through 
the night the unerring rifles held back the savages. 


Morning broke. It was Passion Sunday. At the 
Mission, the tri-color image of St. Francis looked down 
upon a flock bereft of its shepherd. Fannin stood 
erect, his officers about him. The men were weak 
from hunger. Their tongues were hanging out with 
thirst. A third of their number were dead or wounded. 
It began to penetrate Fannin’s heart that old Sam 
Houston was right. Ammunition was gone. 

Fannin decided to send out a white flag and demand 
terms. Urrea met him suavely. He agreed to receive 
the capitulation, allowing officers to retain their side- 
arms and promising that the survivors should be de- 
ported with honors of war. Fannin could not have 
asked better conditions. In the presence of the officers 
articles of surrender were drawn up and signed. 

Texan surgeons set to work to minster to friend and 
foe. A German was discovered in the bandit com- 
mand. He assured the Texans that Urrea’s terms 
would be strictly adhered to. Hope revived. The 
prisoners of war were marched back to Goliad. 

“That ar greaser is too generous to be wholesome,” 
grumbled Smith. 

Benton was uneasy. They rested at Goliad and were 
allowed food and water. The prisoners, herded into a 
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dismantled mission, drowsed into slumber, some gath- 
ered in groups to talk of their families. One gay 
Georgian picked up a flute and started to play Home, 
Sweet Home. 


IV 


Benton sat on a step of the pulpit, listening to the 
musicians, when a trembling peon laid his hand on his 
shoulder and beckoned him to follow. The scout 
obeyed, although he was unarmed. They entered a 
disused chapel. There was no light save that of the 
moon, which streamed through a window. When the 
peon withdrew Benton saw the figure of a woman in 
the shadows. Her hair was covered by a black mantilla 
and her passionate eyes melted as they met his. 

“What are we doing here, Sefora?” inquired the 
scout. 

The woman spoke, half breathlessly. 

“Probecitos!” ; 

“Poor fellows! What do you mean?” 

“Senor is too young to die. Santa Anna has repudi- 
ated the armistice. He celebrates Passion Sunday by 
slaughtering every Texan. You will be ordered to sit 
down. Santa Anna’s butchers are to place rifles to 
your backs and fire. My husband is to command. It 
makes him sick at heart.” 

“Madame Alvarez!” ; 

“Si, Sevior. This deed will make our country ab- 
horred throughout the world. Mexico is not to blame. 
I love my unhappy country and pray that she may not 
be ruined by this monster, Santa Anna.’’ Her eyes 
flashed. 

“Are you positive?” demanded Benton. 

“The soldiers will not spare a man to tell the tale. 
Santa Anna has ordered that your wounded be bayo- 
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netted. Your surgeons are to have their throats cut, 
after attending our wounded.” 

“Why, Seiora, have you favored me with this inter- 
view ?” interrogated the scout. 

“Senor is honorable. Some day Sefior may return 
to aid Mexico and thank Sefiora Alvarez,” she said 
tragically. The moon was streaming into the ghostly 
chapel. Ghastly voices seemed to repeat the confession 
which had just fallen from the Spanish beauty’s lips. 
“I have brought you a disguise. Follow Sanchez, he 
who brought you hither. Remember, Mexico is not 
to blame. I leave. Every moment here is fraught 
with danger. Will you think charitably of our peo- 
ple?” she ended. 

“Madame Alvarez,” replied Benton, “I feel deeply 
for your unfortunate people and trust that your prayers 
may deliver them. If the Great Mystery spares me I 
shall settle accounts with Santa Anna.” 

“Adios, my Americano,” she whispered and faded 
in the shadows. 


Vv 


Benton donned his disguise and followed the servant 
of Madame Alvarez. A sombrero was pulled over 
his dark face. He passed the bivouac fires of bandit 
soldiery, drinking, playing games of chance, or sleep- 
ing under blankets. Beyond the outskirts of the en- 
campment the scout mounted, and was soon flying 
over the star-lit plain. 

Two days later the gaunt form of Deaf Smith burst 
through the general’s doorway to report the massacre. 
The scouts embraced, for each believed the other dead. 
Smith confirmed the words of Madame Alvarez. The 
Texan army, including wounded and medical staff, 
had been slaughtered. Santa Anna and his convicts 
were ready to spread their drag-net across Texas. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE: PIONEER MOTHERS 


I 


{ was George Eliot who said: “Mighty is the force 

of motherhood! It transforms all things by its vital 
heat; it turns timidity into fierce courage and dread- 
less defiance into tremulous submission; it turns 
thoughtlessness into foresight and yet stills all anxiety 
into calm content; it makes selfishness become self- 
denial and gives even to hard vanity the glance of ad- 
miring love.” 

When Sam Houston was wasting his splendid genius 
in sloth, bad habits, and drunkenness it was the gentle 
touch of woman which turned his heart to God and 
transformed his nature. Benton knew this. He also 
knew from observation that there is a fundamental 
reason why the female of the Indian tribes is allowed 
to own and control the tepees. The family follows, not 
the male, but the female line of descent. From days of 
prehistoric man, the bronze-skinned woman has been 
arbiter of the prairie. 

Santa Anna also knew this when, his army in three 
divisions, he started his blood-rite across Texas. 
Woman’s heart must be broken; her virtue ravished; 
her ideals demoralized, if Anglo-Saxon standards were 
to be stamped out and Texas dominated by criminal 
consciousness. So long as women should continue to 
bear free sons, so long there would spring forth giants. 

The manhood of Texas had been massacred. Dis- 
posing of woman was simple. He thought. It should 
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be worse than murder. Santa Anna’s camp maggots 
should leave a blood-strain to produce a generation of 
monsters. 

But Santa Anna had not reckoned with two ele- 
ments ; one was Old Sam Houston; the other the pio- 
neer mothers. Houston was a moral force. The 
women of Texas could fight, retreat, bleed, die. They 
could not be beaten into dishonorable submission. 
The Honorable Wilks Skenk found this out to his 
chagrin. Night Cloud could have told him so without 
going to Anglo-Saxon-Ann for his lesson. The 
mothers of Texas were to prove their endurance as the 
- mother of Christ proved hers when her Son was 
massacred before her eyes. 


II 


When Elizabeth and Ann arrived at Gonzales they 
were treated with the utmost consideration by Houston. 
The general broke the news of Hardin’s murder. 
Singularly, he thought, neither Ann nor her mother 
faltered under the shock. Nor would they return to the 
North. Texas needed them. 

In the moment of overwhelming grief the memory of 
that sacred moment with Benton, under the night sky 
of the plains, swept over Ann’s soul like a benediction. 
She stood again beside her dear scout, her own Tall 
Cedar, and the Lone Star blazed above them. Ann got 
out needle and work basket. With the gift of imagery 
which associated her nature with that of poets, she cut 
a star and stitched it on its ground. First flag of the 
Republic. 


III 


At Victoria, General Houston received reports from 
a few survivors of the Fannin command, and returned 
with these to Gonzales. 
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Skenk, after seeing Fannin’s cavalry ambushed, 
made a juncture with Santa Anna and joined a drunken 
revel. ‘‘Victories,” the massacres were termed. Santa 
Anna found him too valuable a secret agent to allow 
his unmasking. Skenk was ordered to continue his 
role. Champion of the people. This honor was a hol- 
low one. The last vestige of a government had dis- 
appeared. “Spontaneous combustion,” Houston 
called it. 

The scout met Elizabeth and Ann in the square of 
Gonzales. They stood near the Twin Sisters, those 
brightly polished brass cannon which now meant so 
much to the patriots. —The women were superb in their 
fortitude. They apprised Larry of their admiration 
for Houston’s resolution, candor, and discrimination. 
Ann set to work. 

Refugees began to pour into town. Elizabeth and 
Ann applied the experience which the former had 
gained from the early days with Dr. Drake. Both were 
born nurses. Their strong love of humanity asserted 
itself. Elizabeth received the women, children and 
elderly people. Ann took charge of the men, examin- 
ing all available supplies and organizing relief on 
a basis which astounded Houston. Precipitate flight 
was inevitable. Meanwhile every man and boy would 
be needed to hold the line between the blood-rite and 
the refugees. 

Houston was arrayed in an old black coat and snuff- 
colored trousers. He called Benton, Smith, two other 
able-bodied men and two boys and drew them up in 
line. He appointed Larry Captain and Smith Chief 
Scout. The boys were given fife and drum. He 
handed Ann’s Lone Star to one plainsman and draw- 
ing his antiquated sword reviewed the extraordinary 
army: Standard bearer; Band of two pieces; Captain 
of more than ordinary ability; One of the world’s 
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greatest scouts; one able-bodied soldier. But . . . 
Behind this army stood the pioneer mothers. 

Houston addressed his army. He trooped the colors, 
gave Benton command, and left. The scout took his 
commission seriously. He was determined to rehabili- 
tate the army. As the refugees, half naked, half armed, 
poured in, Benton turned them over to Ann. Their 
team work was remarkable. Ann nursed the infirm 
and wounded. She encouraged the convalescent. As 
soon as capable, these were set to work with bullet 
moulds. When strength returned, the men were 
turned over to Benton and assigned to the ranks of the 
army. 

Deaf Smith was commissioned to arrange for the 
great retreat. He requisitioned all ox carts and 
vehicles. These were hopelessly inadequate. “Say, ya 
coyote,” he complained, “if we are to git away with this 
runaway scrape we need wagons. Otherwise we'll drop 
the sick an’ feeble all along the trail.” 

“Use the Indian travois,’ answered Benton. He 
stretched two poles from the back of a horse to the 
ground, with cross poles some two feet from the rump. 
The resiliency of the long poles made it a means of 
travel admirably suited to the uneven terrain. 

Co-ordinating energies and working twenty hours a 
day, Ann and Benton built up an army of four hundred 
men; a hospital unit; a commissary department and 
transport. They were determined that when Houston 
returned he would find, not a disorganized band of 
fugitives, dismembered and incapacitated for flight, 
but a first class fighting body, the Twin Sisters along- 
side and the Lone Star flying overhead. 

It would inspire the general with fresh hope and 
Texas would echo the cry of the Holy City, “I WILL 
RISE AGAIN.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FouR: THOU SHALT NOT 
KILL 


I 


KENK had not been idle. After leaving Santa 
Anna, he canvassed the Indian tribes, inflaming 
them with fire-water and presents. The Indians were 
indifferent to his overtures. They loved Tall Cedar. 
While on his way to one tribe Skenk and a band of 
ruffians met the venerable Chief Canoma, friend of 
Benton and confidant of Houston. Skenk would not 
let pass this opportunity. His ruffians seized the old 
chief. The Indian protested. Skenk threatened. 
Canoma demanded to be examined before Houston 
and Benton. Skenk ordered his men to throw a lasso 
about the chief’s neck and hung him. The body was 
placarded: By order of Sam Houston. 

When the tribes heard of this, the old feuds would 
reopen, Skenk believed. The retreating pioneers would 
have all the Indians in the country on the war path. 
He returned to Houston’s camp, unaware that Brown 
Buffalo had been in communication with his brother- 
friend. He was, however, informed that Benton was 
after his scalp. Skenk was not slow in communicating 
this information to Elizabeth. 


II 


“Lawrence Benton, you shall not kill Wilks Skenk!” 
exclaimed Ann. Her nerves seemed overwrought. She 
was facing the west, trudging through sand and prairie 
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grass. By her side the tall scout left long pigeon-toed 
tracks. He looked vaguely toward the ground and was 
followed by the faithful Hoetska. Benton was not 
studying the trail. A half mile ahead Deaf Smith was 
zig-zagging in long sweeps. 

The scout made no answer. Ann glanced at him 
sharply, exasperated with his reserve. “If you do, I 
shall never marry you,” she added. 

Lawrence Benton was far from ashamed of his 
name. But to hear Winona call him anything but Tall 
Cedar, puzzled the scout. 

“I presume you heard what I said,” continued Ann. 
The toes of her boots were kicking up little fountains 
of sand as she pressed forward. Benton was striding 
over a cactus plant. “Please don’t nag,” he said, look- 
ing toward the figure of Smith and glancing back at the 
thousands of refugees following in their wake. To 
their rear the Rangers were spread out thinly. 

“Tf you do I shall never marry you, never,” Ann said. 

Benton answered, “Marriage, as Indians know it, 
is very sacred. No preacher may be present. But it 
is sacred, more sacred, more binding, than so-called 
civilized marriages. The ordinary wedding is a friv- 
olous thing, Miss Hardin.” 

Ann’s cheeks colored. “Miss Hardin” was a name 
which had fallen from other lips, never before from 
Tall Cedar’s. ‘Then you do not believe in legal mar- 
riage, Mr. Benton?” she asked. 

“T am the son of a lawyer, Miss Hardin.” 

“At least you do not seem to have much regard for 
its sanctity,” she retorted. They plodded on. Moodily. 

“Well, what have you to say? Answer me,” re- 
sumed Ann after another quarter of a mile. 

“In regard to Mr. Skenk I have nothing to say,” 
answered Benton. “As to the other subject I can only 
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tell you that the last will and testament of your father 
has placed certain obligations on me which I must ful- 
fill before considering my own interests.” 

“Blunt—quite so,” answered Ann, tossing her head. 
“When you speak of marriage you are a savage. 
When it comes to other obligations you are the son 
of a judge.” 

“You misunderstand me.” 

“Tt is contemptible!” 

“T am your guardian.” 

“T can take care of myself, thank you.” 

“You and your mother were entrusted to me.” 

“Mother and I are Texans—independent Texans.” 

Another half mile. Silence, broken only by Hoetska, 
who shook her head, claiming Benton’s attention. 

“The Bible says ‘Thou shalt not kill’ Do you 
promise me that you will not kill Wilks Skenk ?” 

“T cannot.” . 

“Mr. Skenk has joined our forces. The general has 
given him a commission.” 

“Quite true.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“Mr. Skenk shall make his challenge good when the 
retreat terminates.” 

“You will fight him with Bowie-knives then?” 

“Miss Hardin, I promise not to kill Mr. Skenk before 
we take our last stand,—unless—” 

“Unless what, Mr. Benton?” 

“Unless necessary.” Mr. Chief-Justice Coke could 
not have been more impersonal. Ann’s eyes kindled. 

The crack of rifles gave pause to her answer. 
Hoetska pricked her ears. There was confusion in the 
caravan behind. Benton was Ranger ina second. “I 
beg your pardon, Miss Hardin,” he said. Stepping 
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into the saddle and unstrapping his rifle, the scout was 
off to the rear. Ann stood alone, tears welling her 
eyes. 

Benton was not the only one to discern that a skir- 
mish was developing. Smith, on the distant prairie, 
had risen in his stirrups. He noted the halt of the 
caravan and started his horse on the run. He ob- 
served Ann, dismounted and leaning over asked her 
sympathetically, ‘““Wot’s the trouble, Miss Ann?” 

“Mr. Smith —Mr. Benton—” 


“Don’t call me Mister. Makes me scratch same as 
cooties.” 

Ann struggled with her pride. A sorrowful soul 
grasps at crumbs for consolation. “Erasmus,—Mr. 
Benton—” 

“Erasmus is better, lady,” Smith grinned. His Sun- 
day School teacher had called him that once. 

“Mr. Benton is trying to kill Mr. Skenk,” said Ann, 
in tears. 

“Fer the love o’ Mike is that all you’re cryin’ fer?” 

“With Bowie-knives!” 

“You bet he'll kill the lizard. Now ’bout Bowie- 
knives: I says one day ‘See that mesquite tree 
yonder?’ ’Twas ’bout twenty foot away. ‘Do ya 
think Bowie could split ’er?’ says I. ‘Yea,’ says the 
kid. Then he says, ‘Do ya think Jim could split yonder 
mesquite?’ an’ he p’ints to a saplin’ thirty foot away, 
half as big as yer little finger. ‘No,’ I says. The scout 
lets ’er fly. The knife splits the mesquite just as purty 
as kin be.” 

“But Mr. Benton—” 

“Don’t mind the coyote. He’s Injun.” 

“That is what Mr. Skenk told mother.” 

“Beg pardon, lady. What I says an’ what he says 
is two things. When I says the kid is Injun, I means 
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Texan. When that nightingale says Injun, it means 
he’s a lousy skunk hisself. Sabe?” 

“Oh, men are terrible!’ 

“Yes, Miss, they be. But remember, the kid has 
reasons, plenty, to kill the skunk. Why don’t the 
Rangers call him Captain Benton? They jest says 
‘Scout’. He will be general of the army soon. If he 
ain’t killed. When he is general, the Rangers’ll call 
him ‘Scout’ jest the same. The kid’ll be president of 
Texas some day. Old Sam can’t last forever, lady. 
When the Texans elect the kid they won’t say, “Thar’s 
our President’. They'll say, ‘Thar’s th’ Scout’. Course 
he won’t be elected. He’s the kind that gits killed 
young, Miss Ann. Take it from old Deaf.” 


Smith’s surmises were far from comforting. Pretty 
Ann just wept and the scout continued: “Talkin’ about 
the skunk,—do ya know the kid don’t care no more 
fer the duel than Houston hisself? I tried to sic ’im on 
at Mickey O’Connor’s one day. The kid knows things 
now, lady. He knows why Texas lost the army at 
Goliad. Th’ skunk worked the Council. Poor Fannin; 
I saw him when he faced the firin’ squad. He 
jest naturally opened his bosom an’ said, ‘When 
ya fire, don’t shoot me in th’ face’. That was 
th’ skunk’s doin’s. Benton knows why yer old man 
didn’t git reinforcements at the Alamo—” 

“Skenk was responsible for father’s murder?” de- 
manded Ann. 

“Sure. When the kid come for reinforcements the 
skunk could ’a given him five hundred men.” 

“Q-o-o!”” Ann hid her face in her hands. 

Smith continued: “The kid knows why them poor 
women an’ kids behind is flyin’ from one side 0’ 
Texas to the t’other with the bloody greaser jest 
behind. When the kid faces that rattler he’ll split him 
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jest like he split that mesquite, an’ Texas’ll say, ‘That’s 
th’ skunk.’ Sabe, lady?” 

“Erasmus, go to Tall Cedar. Ask him to forgive 
me. Will he?” 

“T dunno, lady. He’s Injun.” 

There was another volley of musketry. Deaf Smith 

- had had his say. Meanwhile he had been escorting Ann 

back to the wagons where the refugees were huddled 
in panic. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE: THE RUNAWAY 
SCRAPE 
I 


HE last thirty miles of the retreat were terrible. 

From the Colorado to the Brazos the routes of 
travel were congested with helpless women and chil- 
dren. Anguished groups of the feeble perished by the 
wayside. The aged hobbled on foot or were scattered 
along the trails in miscellaneous vehicles. All had 
abandoned their homes to make the border of 
Louisiana. 

Behind the fugitives came the murderers with 
their bood-rite. At night the skies were illumined 
with blazing homesteads, ignited by incendiaries and 
ferocious savages. 

There were heroic ministers of the gospel among 
the refugees. Ann, good angel, enlisted the ser- 
vices of these men. With open Bible they 
went among the panic-stricken fugitives, strength- 
ening their souls with words which ages before put 
heart into the Israelitish exodus from Egypt. The 
history of human agony was repeating itself. God had 
called her to assuage it. Ann felt this as she listened 
to passages of the Twenty-seventh Psalm, prime anti- 
dote for fear. 

In addition to the general dismay, heavy rains poured 
down. Ann, pallid as marble, though not from ex- 
posure, toiled without rest. Women gave birth to 
children along the route. Had it not been for the 
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blankets held above them by Elizabeth and Ann these 
would necessarily have been left to the half-breed and 
Apache. 

The dead were buried simply and unostentatiously. 
The words, “I am the resurrection and the life, he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whomsoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die”, were read from the Common Prayer. Graves 
were left unmarked, to avoid desecration. 

Houston was in entire accord with these religious 
and charitable activities. With head bowed and lips 
moving in prayer, he often stood beside the ministers 
as the first or last rites for his constituents were per- 
formed. 


II 


When news of the death of Chief Canoma reached 
the Comanches, Brown Buffalo and his braves were 
sent southward to ambush the Texans, if it were proved 
that the murder of the old chief had been committed 
wantonly by Houston or his followers. Murder was 
a noxious offence among the tribes. Brown Buffalo 
sought his brother-friend, who convinced him that 
Houston was in no way implicated. Furthermore, 
Benton promised that those guilty should be run down 
and punished. ‘The vows of the friends-to-death were 
renewed. A runner was despatched to the council of 
the Comanches and did splendid service in quelling 
the tribes which Skenk had kindled by his act of 
brutality. 


Im 


Ann became more pallid day by day. Every 
ounce of her strength was devoted to her charges. She 
worked with determination to throw off mental anguish 
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by physical effort. Skenk had returned as the Lone 
Star trailed in flight. He brought Ximenes with him. 
Little did Houston realize that these villains were fresh 
from the council table of Santa Anna. Skenk imme- 
diately proceeded to use every device for sowing 
despair among the ragged army. 

Rangers were not regular troops. Skenk knew it. 
They could not understand why their general was un- 
willing to make the last stand before dragging the 
whole population from one side of Texas to the other. 
Skenk impugned Houston’s courage. He suggested 
that the Rangers rail him. But Old Sam, mounted 
on his white mare, was busy holding back their de- 
stroyers. He gave his ox carts to Ann, keeping but 
one for ammunition. Even the Twin Sisters were 
hauled through the fords and up the scarps by the 
hardy hands of the pioneers. 

Houston never lost heart. He was stubborn, but 
infinitely patient. And tender. One day Ann brought 
a woman to him who begged to be left to find the 
body of her husband. Tears filled the eyes of the chief- 
tain as he refused. To Ann’s dismay, the distracted 
wife broke through the rear guard and onto the half- 
breed bayonets. 

Deaf Smith, an army in himself, supervised Ann’s 
fugitives and kept the wheels of the ox carts and the 
poles of the Indian travois in condition. Many a time 
the scout could be seen bearing an old man in his arms 
or carrying a laughing child on his shoulders. “’Taint 
half so tough as old Moses and th’ Red Sea,” he said. 


IV 


Benton had become an iron disciplinarian. He 
whipped his company into the most efficient form. 
After a few moments’ rest Benton was accustomed to 
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rouse his men and put them through the manual of. 
arms without mercy. His soldiers loved him and it 
soon became a mark of distinction to be a member of 
Benton’s Brigade. 

In almost constant rear-guard fighting, Benton’s 
company formed the centre. Thus he unified his com- 
mand into an organic entity. Houston noted this and 
gave the scout added responsibilities. The army was 
without munitions. Benton requisitioned all available 
iron and called for blacksmiths to cut it into missiles. 
When iron was gone he took the shoes from the horses 
and gathered round stones from the river beds for 
the artillery. Nothing escaped his notice. But, like 
Ann, the scout was tense and haggard. It was not 
nerve strain or muscular fatigue. 

Benton would have preferred to face the blood- 
rite single-handed than undergo another encounter 
such as he had endured, where heart breaks heart. He 
had seen Ann only once after their painful interview; 
when he had taken a message from Houston to Eliza- 
beth. Ann was close by, working with her patients. 
She was pale, he thought,—so pale! Benton took his 
answer and fled. 

Skenk visited Ann’s hospital each night to sing for 
the patients. This gave Elizabeth the impression that 
he was disposed to lighten the burden of the refugees. 
To Ann he was a common assassin who had no pleas- 
ant memories to recall. 


v 


At last the Brazos was reached. It was angry and 
swollen and a crossing could be accomplished 
only with difficulty and suffering. Houston found 
three companies of Texans awaiting him and 
learned that a steamboat had just gone up the river. 
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Smith and Benton were ordered to seize it. This boat 
was requisitioned and the fugitives transported to the 
opposite bank. 

When Skenk caught up he found them foundering 
across the plains, emptying their wagons at the bogs 
and carrying invalids and supplies on their shoulders. 
Notwithstanding, they were marching onward—on- 
ward. Skenk reported that Santa Anna was crossing 
the Brazos and suggested a parley. Houston dismissed 
him and sent for Smith and Benton. 


vI 


“At last! At last!’ repeated Houston as the scouts 
appeared. He spoke like an Indian in the presence of 
the Great Spirit, which describes man in his loftiest 
spiritual mood. 

“Captain Benton, you have the finest company in the 
army,” said Houston. 

“Yes, my general.” 

“Can Texas depend upon them ?” 

“To a man.” 

“You are relieved of your command.” 

“Yes, my general.” 

“Will they fight under Lieutenant Skenk ?” 

“The they will!’ shouted Smith. 

“We need scouts, Deaf,” explained Houston. 

“How come, Chief?” 

“T am determined to give Santa Anna battle.” 

“Whoop-ee!” yelled Smith, embracing Benton and 
swinging him in a circle. 

Benton did not smile. 

“Use your best efforts to get the refugees to a point 
of safety. The odds are against us. Remember, men, 
I leave the result in the hands of a wise God and rely 
upon His providence.” 
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“Skenk’s got my company, Deaf,” said Benton when 
the scouts were dismissed. é 

“Don’t mind, kid. If th’ skunk sticks behind we’ll 
finish him. If he goes front, the Rangers’ll pop him 
off. Either way he’s out o’ luck.” 


VII 


Ann’s charges were established opposite Harrisburg. 
Only a few moments of daylight remained when 
Smith and Benton made a brisk inspection. At the 
garden gate of the hospital, looking westward 
toward the last rays of the sun, stood the lovely girl. 
Rosy twilight painted her white face with a crim- 
son caress. She wore a blue gingham frock. Benton 
glanced at her, so sweet, so simple, so heroic in what 
she had accomplished. 

“You wuz a fool to lose that gal with Injun pala- 
ver,” said Smith. 

“Dry up 7? 

“You'll never see the gal agin, kid. We're goin’ to 
shootin’. God alone knows what’ll happen to the 
women.” Benton was moody. “Wal, if you ain’t 
man enough to say good-by I'll do it fer ye.” 

Smith whirled his horse about and dashed to the 

ate. 
“Good evening, Erasmus. Mother and I—well, 
everybody is so grateful to you for getting us through,” 
said Ann. 

“ *Scuse me, lady, we ain’t through yet. The greaser 


is jest behind us. The general has taken the kid’s 


command away and given it to that ar skunk feller.” 
“You mean Larry is disgraced ?” 
“No disgrace. Old Sam needs the kid fer to scout 
with me.” 
“Will he be in danger?’ inquired Ann. 
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“Danger! Why lady, the kid will never live to see 
the battle.’’ 

“But you, Erasmus?” 

“T ain’t the kind what dies young.” 

“Say good-by for me? Tell him, ‘Winona says, 
farewell, Tall Cedar’.” 

“Tell him yuself, lady. Fer the last hour the kid 
has been blubbering how sorry he is fer talkin’ Injun. 
He says, “Deaf, I kin handle horses an’ men, but Miss 
Ann kin handle ’em a —— sight better.’ He says, 
‘I was jest gutted out an’ I kept talkin’ Injun to the 
gal till she thought I wuz Injun.’ He says, ‘If she’d 
only let me say good-by I’d die happy.’ Shore, lady, 
the kid’s heart is breakin’ as he sits over yonder.” 

“Bring him to me,” cried Ann. 

““Whoop-ee!” 

“T’ve fixed things up fer ya, kid,” he shouted as he 
pulled up by Benton. “The gal says as how she was 
all gutted out when ya saw her last an’ how she’s 
sorry, an’ all that. An’ how she wants to see Tall 
Cedar. What the —— it means is more’n me. Go to 
the gal, kid. Take her over yonder hummock an’ say 
good-by.”’ 

“Did Winona say that?” 

“Shore. A lot more. She says the scout’s O. K. 
but he’s too jumpy to handle women.” 

Larry slipped to the ground. He handed Hoetska’s 
reins to Smith and dashed for Ann. He reached her 
side and exclaimed: “The fault was mine. Forgive 
me, Winona.” 

“You are to die tonight. I am yours, Tall Cedar— 
your wife. Do you want me?” 

“Winona . . . We must go... be alone... 
what happens after doesn’t matter.” 

“Where?” 
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“To the arroyo.” 

“Quickly: ” whispered Ann. They left the 
gate. 

“What will the army do?” 

“The general crosses the bayou tomorrow.” 

“Where are you going tonight, Larry?” 

a “We raid the greasers.”’ 
: “What do you mean?” 

“Just behind . .. you know ... We must get a 

line on their plans.” 
“Deaf was right! You are to die. Tall Cedar, 
. stay with me! Iam your wife . . . I must see 

: the General . . . He shall not throw you away!” 
‘5 “Tt is for you, for Texas.” 
: Color returned to the pale cheeks of the lovers. 
; Their bodies quivered. They almost ran down the 
hill. The cypress trees at the arroyo were silhouetted 
against the sky. A screen. Behind the trees the pale 
moon suggested her dulcet presence. Ann pressed 
close to the scout. They breathed rapidly. The 
___scout’s ecstasy was too perfect to utter. Past differ- 
ences were forgotten. Only remembered as subli- 
- mated anguish. Reunion. Infinite oneness. Pain had 
wrought organic cohesion in their members. 

Benton lifted the beautiful girl in his arms and 
bore her across the arroyo. Night was coming upon 
them. The moon. Clearer. Pallid. The scout 
breathed in the fragrance of Ann’s body. Her golden 
hair loosened and fell about him. Her cheek rested 


upon his. 
a “Bride. Wife. Sweetheart.” 
“Larry, . . . my own husband.” Ann’s red lips 


were close to his lips. 
The scout crushed her to him. 
“Winona. Darling. Darling.” 


* * * * * 
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One kiss. A million. All the kisses of countless 
lovers rehearsing their loves in subliminal ecstasy. 

When Benton’s senses rose above the threshold of 
consciousness, Ann was saying: “Precious, now you 
know that I am yours.” Nightingale and moon were 
bearing witness. Benton lifted his precious burden and 
carried her back across the dry river-bed. Ann kept 
repeating: “You cannot die! You cannot die!” 

“Die? Winona, you have given me life!” 


VII 


Elizabeth stood at the gate when the lovers re- 
turned. Ann ran to her mother and embraced her. 

“Larry and I are married.” 

“Married!” 

“Indian fashion.” 

“Ann 2 

“Don’t worry, Mimie. After the battle we will 
have the preacher.” 

Elizabeth pressed her daughter i in her arms. “Are 
you very proud?” she asked, looking to the masculine 
figure of Benton. 

“T am proud of Ann and proud of her Texan 
mother,” he stammered. 

“Then you may say, ‘our Texan mother’ ” 


CHAPTER TWENTy-siIx: CAN A KISS SAVE 
TEXAS? 


I 


; 1 Goh stood for a long time at the moonlit gate. 
A The kisses of the scout burned in her soul. 
| Imagine, she thought, Tall Cedar kissing as she had 
dreamed only Byron could kiss! It glorified her mood. 
She repeated : 

“A long, long kiss; a kiss of youth and love.” 

Like Byron, her scout was a veritable armory of 
kisses. That moment in the arroyo! “Sweetest me- 
morial” of her cowboy lover! It panoplied him in 
armor. Ann knew as she looked into the night sky 
that Tall Cedar was invincible. Love had saved him 
- at the Alamo; at Goliad. He should not die in the 
marshes. Her love would prevent it. 


II 


Benton, dashing through the moonlight, was also 
conscious of a metamorphosis of being. Ann 
had become part of him. With a touch of 
the rein, he thought, Hoetska might take wings and 
mount with airy spirals into the constellations above. 
For Benton also was thinking in terms of poetry. 
His master was the bard of Avon, made dear by Sam 
Houston who had presented him with his volume of 
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Shakespeare. It was natural, then, for the scout to 
find familiar passages recurring to his mind :— 


“I understand thy kisses and thou mine, 
And that’s a feeling disputation.” 


Are the ancient Greeks right? he asked himself. 
Do the disembodied demons of those who have left 
this world hover above to destine romance? If so, 
the spirits of Byron and Shakespeare, although Ann 
and he might not know it, were vying over the plains 
of the American southwest, using the exquisite rapport 
of the lovers as their medium in competition. Or 
was it his subconscious mind, passionate pilgrim, 
casting up jewels of poetic remembrance in adoration? 
Love, he knew, had performed its miracle. His 
thinking processes recalled that the traitorous kiss of 
a disloyal disciple had once betrayed mankind. Could 
the passionate kiss of a loyal love now save a people? 


III 


“Qld Sam knows there’s a rattler in our shebang,” 
said Smith. 

“You mean the bandits have liaison with one of our 
officers?” Benton, looking into Smith’s barbarous mug, 
was seeing Ann’s lovely face in his mind’s mirror. 

“Some skunk in camp is double-crossing us.” 

“Santa Anna must know we face him sooner or 
later.” 

“When he gits th’ dope, Sam wants him on his own 
ground. If not, Texas ’Il have about as much chance 
as a cootie in a whirlwind. Scout, I’m fer watchin’ 
the outskirts an’ pluggin’ any varmint that tries to 
leave th’ lines.” Smith pushed a cud of tobacco be- 
tween his teeth. Benton laughed. 
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“Quit kidding!” he said. “You are afraid of get- 
ting wet. We swim our horses right across and get 
into a chaparral. If we have a traitor in camp I’m go- 
ing to get him cold.” 

“Right agin, kid. Thought as how love was blind. 
*Pears it sorta gives you second sight.” 


IV 


The Brazos River was a torrent when the scouts 

arrived. In direct line with the bandit forces on 

_ the other side, there was a jetty. ‘‘That’s the only 

_ place for swimmin’ hosses,” Smith mumbled anx- 
— iously. 

Benton demurred. “I may be an Indian but I am 
not fool enough to leave prints in the mud.” 

The scouts rode up the river bank and urged their 
horses through the reeds. The current bore them 
down. The scouts slid off beside them, heads up- 
_ stream. At last they made the shore, hobbled their 
horses and crept through the underbrush. Distant 
_ bivouac fires indicated the position of the bandits’ 
camp. 

- “What did the gal say, Scout?” 

“Remember the Alamo.’ ” 

“When Ann said that, she said a mouthful!’ Smith 
drew two cavalry pistols and examined the cartridges. 

“Don’t shoot, Deaf. Bring the spies to the gen- 
eral.” 

“Not by a sight! The gal says “Remember 
the Alamo!” Benton touched Smith’s arm. From 
the half-breed encampment a solitary rider made 
directly for them. Smith peered from the underbrush. 
Two figures loomed on the opposite shore. One pushed 
_ off and headed across stream. 
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The solitary figure waited. The scouts could almost 
touch him. A spy stepped up the bank and spoke to 
the horseman in a low voice. They were in the act of 
interchanging documents when Smith, aiming both 
pistols, fired simultaneously. 

“Throw the buggars in, kid,” shouted Smith, tuck- 
ing a despatch bag in his belt. Benton lifted the body 
of Pedro Ximenes in his strong arms and hurled it into 
the angry waters. 

When Santa Anna’s guard dashed up a brigand 
picked a black sombrero from the ground. 


Vv 


“Splendid!” the general exclaimed, as Smith placed 
a buckskin wallet in his hand. 

“That ain’t all, Governor. Yonder coyote has 
t’other.” 

“Old Sam Houston knew what he was doing when 
he demoted this rapscallion, eh, Smith?” laughed the 
general. He opened the documents. “You men have 
got the information I wanted. . . . Santa Anna is 
heading for San Jacinto. I have the villain in the 
heart of Texas at last.” 

Benton had to restrain Smith from whooping. 
Houston scribbled a hasty note. “What do you think 
of this, Benton?” he asked. Larry scanned the letter: 


et a 
“This morning we are in preparation to meet Santa 
Anna. It is the only chance of saving Texas. Though 


odds are greatly against us, I leave the result in the 
hands of a wise God. 


“Your ob’t serv't, 
“S. Houston.” 


mi 
Be 
. 
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“Shakespeare could not do it more handsomely,” 
beamed the scout. 

“This coyote’s gal has you beat,” roared Deaf. 

“What are her sentiments?” inquired Houston. 

“The gal says, ‘Remember the Alamo.’ ” 

“Boys,” exclaimed Houston, “Miss Hardin is right. 
That slogan means more to me than a brigade of fresh 


troops.” The commander paused a moment and then 
P p 


turning to Benton said, “So you are in love, Scout?” 

“In love? Look at the coyote!” shouted Smith. 
“Ain’t he the spit’n image of Romeo, or Juliet, or one 
o’ them fellers?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN : GRINGO OR GREASER 
I 


es the volume, Memorabilia of a Pioneer, is the fol- 
lowing chapter. It is inserted here without com- 
ment or emendation: 

Altspieler, in his treatise, defines “gringo” as “a col- 
loquialism.” The word derived its origin from Ameri- 
can traders who visited Mexico singing: 


“Green grow the rushes O, 
Green grow the rushes O, 
The sweetest hours that ere I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses O.” 


“Greaser,” to quote from the same authority, “is a 
word of obscure origin, used in the American South- 
west in reference to half-bloods.” 

Etymology is secondary to moral issues in consider- 
ing the American Southwest. Shall Texas be governed 
by bandits? In other words, shall this vast state with 
its Anglo-Saxon pioneers be allowed to work out its 
destiny? Or shall Texas become a penal colony? If 
Texas sets up a democratic state with a republican 
form of government, will she be violently seizing the 
possession of a sister Republic? 

On the principle of non-conquest the Spanish should 
never have sent cannon and fire-water to plunder the 
Indians or disturb the poetical beauty of tribal life, 

248 
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On the basis of conquest, New Spain should have 
brought a civilization to equal the splendor and dig- 
nity of Old Spain. Castilian blood should have been 
kept inviolate with honor and respect to the women of 
Indian races. The cross of Jesus Christ should have 
been exhibited to extend the entente cordiale which 
His ministry was intended to establish. This without 
_ the support of the Inquisition. The riches of the coun- 
try should have remained for the benefit of the con- 
quered; not exploited for the enrichment of the in- 
vaders. | 

Upon either platform, conquest or non-conquest, the 
problem of the Southwest could have been handled 
with directness. The Spaniard, with ali respect to his 
motives, has neither left the natives to work out their 
own salvation nor has he conquered them. He over- 
threw the Aztec system of government, erected over 
the ancient temples his own devices, and, when the rev- 
olution came, was closed off again in the Old World. 

This heritage of Spanish invasion, spreading north- 
ward and claiming Texas, covenanting with the Anglo- 
Saxon of the North to subjugate the plains, revoking 
the covenant when the white man’s job had been ac- 
complished, saying in substance to the pioneers : ‘“Now 
that you have made the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose, we will confiscate your ranches for our criminal 
classes”-—presents a problem which may not be solved 
through rhetoric. 


II 


Providence is never more effective than in presence 
of astalemate. Providence says: “These broad plateaus 
and plains belong not to my mixed blooded children 
of the south or to my pure-blooded children of the 
north. They are the portion of my red-blooded chil- 
dren. I love the Indians. Their tepees should cover 
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the plains. The smoke of the wigwam should rise to 
heaven with the incense of the tobacco pipe. They 
salute their Maker in the presence of the rising sun. 
Their warfare is chivalrous. I love their long, polished 
arrows. Their tribal life is pleasing to me. Like the 
patriarchal dispensation of Abraham it is individual 
and theocratic. I love the modesty of their woman- 
hood and its inviolate chastity. I love their childhood, 
which is taught the veneration of nature, the admirable 
comradeship of the bird-brothers, the animal-brothers, 
and the brother-stars of the heavens. I love the hardi- 
hood of their warriors, their deeds of valor and their 
respect for honor. I love their aged men and women 
from whom they seek wise councils and divinations. 

“O, that no foreigners cross their borders, save with 
the pipe of peace; with sacred tread and with respect 
for their spiritual traditions! But these, my red-blooded 
children, are a declining people, a dying race. Anon 
they leave their memorial in the unwritten pages of 
the unseen book. I will take the strongest and best 
disciplined of my half-blooded children; I will arm and 
equip them with all contrivances and I will give them 
as their hard master the bandit Santa Anna. Then I 
will take a remnant of my pure-blooded white children. 
I will outnumber them hopelessly. I will fatigue them 
with marchings. I will pick them up as stragglers. I 
will give them no bayonets to their rifles nor powder 
for their muskets. They shall go to battle hungry. 
They shall rely upon the Bowie-knife; yet I will raise 
amongst them.a leader. His name shall be Old Sam 
Houston. 

“T shall place these, my half-bloods, and these, my 
full-bloods, upon a little island. I will surround it 
with bogs and morasses and waters. The vanquished 
shall not survive. I shall put the wives and mothers 
and children and lands and herds of these, my 
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white children, as the prize of battle. I will say: 
‘About you lies Texas. The fittest shall possess it.’ ” 


Tit 


Houston rose from his blanket and held up his 
hands to salute the Sun. He was at peace with his own 
soul, for the issues of the conflict rested with the God 
of Battles. By his side stood two tall scouts. The sky 
was cloudless. Strong in their position, facing the 
little band of pioneers, stood the cut-throat army of 
General Santa Anna. His bands were playing 
Deguello. 

The march of the pioneers up the Brazos was an 
heroic one. Rain. Rain. Rain. Horses and wagons 
mired up to the hubs. Men fell against one another 
in sheer exhaustion. But their dauntless leader 
cheered them on, putting his shoulder to the wheel of 
ox cart and gun carriage. 

When the Texan seven hundred crossed the bayou, 
their commander-in-chief was first to swim his horse. 
It was his hand which tapped the drum when the order 
of march was taken up. It was on his brow that the 
fate of the Southwest might be traced. 

Benton and Deaf had gone on to reconnoitre. The 
army halted. The Texans refreshed themselves in a 
chaparral. Houston knew the value of keeping troops 
fresh. 

The scouts signalled their commander. They had 
come in contact with the enemy. Food was aban- 
doned and the pioneers pressed on. They were bound 
for Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto River. 

Here the pioneers were ferried across. The bandits 
had not arrived. Smith and Benton came into 
camp with the intelligence that a raft with supplies 
and infantry was arriving. Houston commissioned 
Hancock to capture it. From them the General learned 
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that Santa Anna would accept battle. The provisions 
on the raft were welcome to the Texans. Supplies 
had been inadequate. Houston marched his men into 
position a mile up the bayou. He placed the Texans 
in the woods with the Twin Sisters, nine pioneers at 
each cannon. On the Texan left stood a grove of 
timber. The gringoes were entrenched when the 
greasers arrived. 


IV 


Santa Anna took position in the grove. He mounted 
his twelve-pound cannon and opened fire on the Twin 
Sisters. His infantry charged. The Twin Sisters 
broke silence. Broken horseshoes poured into the 
advancing columns. 

“Say ‘No,’ jest same as gals!” bawled Smith. 

At the request of Skenk, Houston allowed a cavalry 
charge. He lost two men for his pains. Houston 
doubled his guard. Benton and Smith remained with 
their general. In spite of a few skirmishes, no battle 
developed. Houston slept like a child. The scouts 
watched over him in turn. Both were on their feet 
when the general awoke. His hour had come. Stand- 
ing like an Indian he uttered the memorable words: 
“The sun of Austerlitz has risen!” 

Houston sent out the scouts to observe a fresh 
column. Santa Anna was receiving some five hundred 
more men. Smith dashed among the Texans. He 
announced that the bandits were using a ruse de 
guerre to overawe the pioneers. “You may not be 
lying, Deaf, but you appear same as I do when [ lie,” 
shouted a Ranger. 


Vv 


At twelve o’clock Captain Skenk asked to call a 
council of war. Unk-to-me. On field of battle. There 
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were present six field officers, the Secretary of War, 
and the two scouts. “Shall we attack the enemy in 
position or receive their attack in ours, gentlemen?” 
queried Houston. : 

Skenk urged that the pioneers rush upon Santa 
Anna’s bayonets. The other officers stood with the 
Secretary of War, who said, “To attack veteran troops 
with raw militia is a thing unheard of; to charge upon 
the enemy without bayonets in an open prairie has 
never been known; our situation is strong; in it we 
can whip the world.” 

“What is your opinion, Scout Benton?” 

“Wigwage agh un wanda!” 

“What is yours, Scout Smith?” 

“Same as the kid’s, whatever the Injun means,” 
answered Deaf. 

“Assume your positions and await the attack,” com- 
manded Houston. 

Unk-to-me was denounced in his native tongue. 

Skenk asked what means had been provided for 
escape in case of disaster. “What have you to suggest, 
Captain Skenk?” 

“Tmprovise a bridge, General. Vince’s is our only 
escape—and eight miles away.” 


“Postpone it for a while, at all events, 
the general. 

Skenk scowled. Houston sent for Smith and Benton. 
Smith sat on a calico gelding. Benton was on Hoet- 
ska. Both were stripped to the waist. “Scouts,” said 
Houston, producing two pioneer axes, “make your 
way to Vince’s bridge. Cut it down.” 

“Looks like a fight, General,” shouted Smith. Ina 
second the scouts were tearing for the bridge which 
had brought Greaser and Gringo to the fateful island. 


” 


answered 
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VI 


The last trace of anxiety has left Houston’s brow. 
The general orders his officers before him. Colonel 
Burleson, with the First Regiment, is assigned to the 
centre; Sherman, with the Second, forms the left wing. 
Colonel Hockley is ordered to place the Twin Sisters 
on the right. Millard with four companies is to sus- 
tain the Twin Sisters upon their extreme right. The 
gallant Lamar is to command the Rangers. 

Lamar is ordered to make a cavalry demonstration 
to attract Santa Anna while the battle line is forming. 
Officers salute. Houston brings his hand to his fore- 
head. “Bring up the musicians,” he commands. Two 
ragged boys appear. 

“Strike up, men.” 

A fife presses eager lips. The drum rolls. 

“Troop the colors!’ orders Houston. <A _ gray- 
bearded man steps forward with Ann’s Lone Star. 
He holds the staff with his right hand; in his left he 
clutches a musket. 

“What are you doing with the rifle, Curtis?” de- 
mands the general. 

the greasers! They killed my son at the 
Alamo. If I can find Santa Anna I will cut a razor- 
strop from his back,” answers the standard bearer. 

“My horse!” commands Houston. The fine white 
gelding is brought. The general, in black coat and 
snuff colored pantaloons, swings into his saddle. He 
unsheaths his old sword. The color sergeant and band 
swing to the extreme front of the line. Houston waves 
his white hat. 


ce 


you! Hold your fire!” His sublime 
blasphemies are accompanied by the shrill fife and the 
rattle-tat of the drum. 

Above the field circles a snow-white heron. 
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VII 


While Houston is forming the two scouts have made 
the bridge. Smith’s ax swings like the hammer of 
Thor. Beams splinter. Benton’s ax is sure and 
Steady. 

“Smash ’em down an’ quit beaverin’,” yells Smith. 

With a crash Vince’s bridge collapses into the ravine. 
It is a neck and neck race to the battle front. The 
riders see the bandit army drawn up. Magnificent 
array. Bayonets fixed. 

Smith dashes down the Texan line. Covered with 
mud and foam. ‘“Vince’s bridge is down. Come on. 
D’ye want to live forever?” yells the scout. Benton 
leans from Hoetska. He snatches Winona’s standard 
from Curtis. 

“Remember the Alamo!” 


VIII 


Benton and Smith have whirled up beside the 
general. 

“Forward!” shouts Houston. 

“Will you come to the Bower?” pipes the fife, rolls 
the drum. 

“Remember the Alamo!” 

The bandit line trembles. There is a long flash. 
The greasers have aimed high. Not a Texan falls— 
only the brave little lads of drum and fife. Houston’s 
white horse squirts blood from his breast. He spurs 
on. The Twin Sisters open fire. The pioneers are only 
twenty feet from the enemy lines. 

“Fire; you!” shouts Houston. 

Smith and Benton have made the trench. Larry 
plants the Lone Star in the embankment. Pioneer 
axes flash. Like meteors. Remember the Alamo! 
The pioneers leap the trench with clubbed rifles. Smith 
and Benton are piling up the dead like maniacs. 
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These gringoes with their awful yell could over- 
whelm Hannibal. The muskets smash through the 
brains of the greasers and splinter at the stock. Bowie 
has seven hundred avengers. Yes, seven hundred 
knives are unsheathed. They mangle, cut throats, 
pierce hearts, and slit bellies. Higher than all the rest, 
the half-naked scouts swing their bloody axes. 

The bandits re-form and move on the flank. 
“Charge, brave Texans! Your general leads you!” 
shouts Old Sam Houston. The pioneers turn to the 
flank and fire. They wipe out the regiment and kill, 
kill, kill. 

Remember the Alamo! 

Where is Skenk? Where is Santa Anna? The 
beady eyes of the villain watch his army as it is deci- 
mated. Santa Anna sees a division of his men on the 
run. ‘Sound the charge!” yells the despot. 

“Me dead,” answers the trumpeter, throwing away 
his bugle. 

Santa Anna calls to an officer. A ball from one of 
the Twins takes off the half-breed’s head. The tyrant’s 
army is scattering. About are marshes. Cavalrymen 
and ammunition teams dash into the morasses. They 
disappear in the bogs. Mules, horses, men, a slimy, 
struggling mass. 

There is only one hope. Vince’s bridge. The dis- 
organized cavalry and ammunition wagons speed 
furiously for it. Infantrymen follow. Benton and 
Smith, still mounted, are swinging their axes. 

Above the field stand the spectres of Uriah, 
Crockett, Flahoolah, signalling. Ghost-like. 

Lamar has turned his cavalry on the fugitives. The 
stampede reaches the bridge. Over the ravine pitch 
horses and riders, mule teams and infantrymen— 
one writhing, struggling medley. The Rangers pour 
their pistol fire into it. Santa Anna has fled. Some- 
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one has shown him a path to safety. Who? Where is 
Skenk?—the Honorable Skenk? Houston looks over 
the field. Santa Anna’s creatures are dropping to their 
knees. “Meno Alamo!” “Me no Goliad!” they whim- 
per. The battle axes of the scouts cleave their brains. 
The carnage is fearful. Houston dashes up to Smith. 
The scout drops his ax to spit on his hands. ‘Cease 
the slaughter and collect prisoners,” commands Hous- 
ton. 

“They ain’t goin’ to be no prisoners.” 

Benton and Smith plough on, unconscious of each 
other’s presence. Only once the thudding of Smith’s 
weapon neared the younger scout, as his yell rent the 
air. 

“Lord, them nuts is tough!” 

“Remember the Alamo!’ 

One company only of the bandits survived. It 
was secreted in the grove of trees. Houston gathered 
a company of mounted Rangers and prepared for the 
final attack. His horse, worthy in history of a place 
beside Bucephalus, sank to earth. 

The general, badly wounded, received the half- 
breed’s sword and swooned. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT: ASINUS AD LYRAM 
I 


AM HOUSTON opened his eyes, lying under 
the oak over which the white heron had circled 
in augury of the glorious liberty of the sons of Texas. 
The field was covered with dead. Santa Anna’s 
entrenchments were torn to pieces. The marshes were 
filled with corpses. Not an adversary remained. Hous- 
ton’s Texans had proven themselves fighting men. In- 
comparable! Surgeons were working assiduously over 
the two hundred gashed survivors. Santa Anna’s 
proud army with its popular air, Cut-throat, would 
need little medical aid. Their bodies paved a path 
for the feet of conquerors. Buzzards—ghastly under- 
takers of the prairie—circled overhead. 

Little had the lovely Ann realized that those gentle 
words in her lover’s ear, “Remember the Alamo,’ 
would claim so terrible a reckoning. 

“The enemy is completely destroyed, Sir,” reported 
an officer. “We have taken nine hundred stands of 
English muskets, all of the enemy’s provisions, cloth- 
ing, cannon and supplies.” 

“What are our losses?” 

“Fight, Sir.” 

“I must rise and go to them.” Wounded, Houston 
thought of his men. 

“Brave fellows.” 

“Where is Santa Anna?” 

“Missing, Sir.” 

“Missing?” shouted Houston, struggling to rise. 
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“Missing? We have made this sacrifice to get the 
butcher! That is why I carried out this manceuvre. 
By , we must get him!” 

“Your orders, Sir?” 

“Send Smith and Benton.” 

Those worthies were scraping the gore from their 
bodies. Smith’s calico gelding had fallen in battle. 
Hoetska, bathed in blood, had come through un- 
scathed. The scouts dashed for their chief. 

“Benton, we have studied Czsar’s Commentaries in 
vain if we allow the despot to escape. With this 
butcher in the saddle he will force Mexico to send an- 
other army, and another, and another.” 

“Your orders, my general.” 

“Report here with Santa Anna. Alive.” 

“Whar’s th’ skunk?” broke in Smith. 

“Captain Skenk is our only missing officer,” re- 
sponded Houston. 

“That’s "nuff. Come on, ya coyote.” 

Deaf took his companion by the arm. Benton looked 
askance. “Beg pardon, General,” said Smith, saluting, 
opera bouffe. 

“Get the trail, men. The Rangers will follow you,” 
called the Chief. The scouts made for the ravine where 
once stood Vince’s bridge. The chasm was awful. It 


was a mass of palpitating flesh, extinct, or in death 


throes. 
II 


The scouts had no time to react to the spectacle, 
Smith’s yell indicated that he had found what they 
were after. He had located the wheel tracks of an 
army wagon. . : 

“Here she are, ya coyote! Four mules, driv to 


beat oi, 
The trail was plain as a pikestaff. The scouts fol- 
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lowed it on the run. After two hours of hard riding 
they observed the prairie schooner jouncing across the 
open plain. The stubborn mules were being prodded 
by a desperate driver. Two puffs of smoke from the 
canvas indicated that the occupants would dispute 
capture. 

“Don’t them peashooters get yer goat?” shouted 
Smith. The schooner plunged on, its inmates discharg- 
ing and reloading. ‘We'll have to shoot the critters, 
kid,” said Smith. 

“Poor mules!’ remonstrated Larry. “They are 
brothers.” 

“Asses ain’t got souls. Anyhow the Good Book 
don’t say so,” yelled Smith, filling his mouth with 
cartridges. 

Why should Tall Cedar, fresh from the slaughter 
of Philistines—young giant, David-like—tremble when 
Smith dashed before the covered wagon, and neatly 
despatched the plunging animals? Christians; Jesus 
of Nazareth, Francis of Assisi, have risen to heights 
of universal religion, in the eyes of whose Deity the 
sparrow’s fall is a lamentable consideration. Not Deaf. 

Close your eyes, Little-Boy-Man. Invoke the pardon 
of the Unseen Presence. The animals rear. Grotesque 
ears flap back. Pathetic, comic anatomies fall. Asinus 
ad Lyram. The prairie schooner stands helpless. It is 
no moment to digress on behalf of humane societies. 
Benton is drawing his long rifle. 

Deaf Smith circled his horse about the prairie 
schooner, rending the air with exultant yells. Benton 
lifted his rifle and aimed at the driver’s seat. A 
swarthy muleteer pitched out of the canvas. The 
distorted face of a criminal peered out. 

Benton had the bead on Santa Anna. 

“Fire, ya coyote!” yelled Smith. 

The Aztec lunged from the wagon. Abject crea- 
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ture. Half standing, hands up. Cringing. “Get him 
alive, Smith,”’ shouted Benton. “Tell him to rip off 
the canvas.” 

“Suba usted al carro!” Smith yelled. The contents 
of the wagon revealed the heavy form of a man, face 
downward. “Tell him to get out,” ordered Benton. 

“Doble usted para atras la lona!’ shouted Smith. 
An Anglo-Saxon stepped out. 

The Honorable Wilks Skenk. 


III 


Benton’s eye was single. The tenderness which he 
displayed for dumb animals had fled. Little-Boy-Man 
was face to face with Unk-to-me. The age-long ac- 
count was to be settled. “You scoundrel, step 
forward!’ commanded the scout. Skenk obeyed. 
Benton halted him, midway to the wagon. Smith 
threw a noose over Santa Anna. 

“You're next, you lousy assassin!” said he, adminis- 
tering a kick at the rear. 


“Search this traitor,’ commanded Benton. His 
comrade removed Skenk’s pistols. 
~*Will you give it to him or shall I?” asked Deaf. 

“Don’t shoot unless he moves,” answered Larry. He 
swung from his saddle and approached Skenk. Their 
eyes met. “Wamanon! Wamanon—do you get me? 
Thief. Murderer. Buffalo offal. You've sold Texas 
for the last time. I should shoot you, but before God, 
I give you a fair deal!’ Tall Cedar reached for his 
belt and drew his long weapon. It was the knife Jim 
Bowie had presented on the day of challenge. 

“Not Bowie-knives. For Christ’s sake.” 

“T said Bowie-knives!” thundered Tall Cedar. 
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“Give him your knife, Deaf.” 


“T never use her on skunk,” protested the scout, 
handing over his weapon. Skenk’s features became 
distorted. He hissed one word—‘Vulgar!” 

“Vulgar’s wrong. Say dung.” 

Tall Cedar was stripped. He wound his doeskin 
coat tightly about the left arm. Skenk bandaged his 
guard. Deaf drew a circle fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence. The antagonists entered the ring. 

There was something fascinating about the half- 
nude men preparing for the death struggle. Skenk’s 
body was heavy. The biceps and abdominal muscles 
were scarcely defined. His flesh was puffy. His eyes 
were dull and watery. He stepped like one accustomed 
to hardwood floors. He regarded Benton with a scowl, 
hopeful of awing his adversary by preponderance of 
heft. 

Benton stood erect. Alertness in repose. Arteries 
of his arms were distinct, not accentuated. Biceps 
were like steel. Muscles of the rib cage terminated 
in accents at intersections with bony structure of 
the torso. Pectoral muscles terminated sharply at 
arm pits. Rhythmic muscularity. His toes were ac- 
customed to clench earth like fingers. His eye was 
clear. Caution which never underestimates its oppo- 
nent. 

Santa Anna, tied like a calf for the branding iron, 
was the pathetic figure of the quartet. He who had 
sullied the name of Old Mexico, whose hideous sluts 
had flaunted the red flag of massacre, agonized in 
anticipation of receiving his own deserts. Deaf, som- 
brero in hand, made ready for the signal. Larry bent 
forward. A leopard for the spring. Skenk snarled. 
The hat was about to drop. Across the priarie rang 
the notes of a cavalry bugle. 
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IV 


Benton’s eyes turned. There was a flash. The 
whizzing of a blade. Skenk’s knife shot past the scout 
and buried itself in the terrain. 

“Slit him, kid! Make a mess of the skunk afore 
the Rangers git here!” 

In a swirl of dust the Rangers surrounded the 
duellists. 

“Let ’em fight it out, Colonel. The skunk tried to 
tomahawk the kid.” Smith’s rage reached crescendo. 
The Rangers crushed their horses about the ring. 

“Sorry, gentlemen. The General wants the prison- 
ers alive,’ commanded Lamar. There were angry 
yells. It seemed that the Rangers would tear them 
to pieces, with their hands. Houston’s wishes were 
Benton’s commands. Santa Anna, scourge of the 
New World, was sewed up in a bag. 


Vv 


When the scouts led the Rangers back to Sam Hous- 
ton, the general was engaged in receiving his officers 
and enthusiastic men. News of Santa Anna’s capture 
spread swiftly through the camp. The Texans were 
for immediate execution. Houston’s counsel prevailed. 

The war chest had been captured and was voted to 
Houston. 

“Fellow Texans,” he said, “we need Santa Anna. 
I will draw up treaties for him to sign. He must agree 
to the absolute independence of Texas. I will require 
General Filosola to ratify and confirm the treaty. The 
twelve thousand in silver is yours.” A Ranger yelled 
for the election of Houston as first president of the 
Lone Star Republic. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you,” responded Houston, 
warmly. ‘We have important business to transact 
before clearing the Republic of its enemies. If you 
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wish me to serve as president, call an election and let 
us know the will of the people.” 

“Long live Texas!” 

“One word more,” continued Houston, regarding 
Benton affectionately. “With approval, I appoint this 
scout to carry out the evacuation of bandit troops, 
with rank of Colonel.” 

Another roar. Benton acknowledged the acclaim. 
Loyal to his bunk mate, he whispered in Houston’s 
ear. ‘The scout wishes me to appoint Deaf Smith to 
a command, boys. We have plenty of colonels in 
Texas. Only two scouts. I cannot lose both. Any- 
way, I may need Smith in my cabinet, if elected.” 

There were cheers for “Deaf Smith” and “Old-Bat- 
tle-Ax.”” But the giant scout was roaring. Skenk 
was to escape hanging. 

Hell. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE: SILENT BENTON 


us 


ie NN!” The name enamored Benton. It reminded 

him of deep blue spaces and luminous summer 
clouds. “Ann!” It intrigued his imagination with pic- 
tures of green ivy. Over marble columns. Distant 
mountains. Laughter of waterfalls. “Ann” gave him 
the soul of Claude Lorraine. It conjured music. Before 
his imagination trooped the pageantry of the early 
Renaissance. The splendor of the Greeks was lifted 
from its ruin. “Ann” made him knight-errant. Prin- 
cess,—-pallid—Princess. Quaint medizval tapestries. 
Baronial halls. Shakespearian Lancaster. Dreams—_ 
realities—swept the scout’s mind as the word “Ann” 
repeated itself to his heart while he rode Hoetska 
through fields of golden grain, ripe wheat sweeping 
the flanks of his mare while he led cowpunchers on the 
roundup to collect those thousands upon thousands of 
longhorn steers with the XHX brand. 

Ann! Yes, Ann was the most satisfying name of all. 
Dignified as Margaret, or Katherine. More flexible 
and human. Humor with dignity. Piquancy. Ann 
was saucy as Peggy, or Jane. Regal Queen Anne, Ann 
of Argyle. Ann de Medici. Ann the scholar. Cap 
and Gown. Austere like Madeline, Eloise, yet human. 
Ann; quality of Elizabeth; dignity of Patricia; senti- 
ment of Lenore; valor of Roxane. Its range was 
greater. Ann was all embracing. 
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The name exerted a biological influence. It kindled 
to action; restrained from rashness. Sometimes Ann 
was obvious enough to the scout. Again the big fellow 
was thrown into a quandary by the tamper un- 
fathomable nature of her. 


Ir 


Benton did everything “hard.” He fought hard; 
rode hard; worked hard; loved hard. This was dem- 
onstrated in the rehabilitation of the XHX. Also the 
restoration of Flahoolah’s Mission. The independence 
of Texas brought with it the responsibility of occupying 
and controlling a larger domain than any state in 
North America. 

Imperial sovereignty, with agricultural possibilities, 
stock-raising facilities; timber, a stand of over sixty 
million feet of yellow pine; watercourses which would 
make this commodity command millions of dollars for 
the annual cut; fisheries; mineral products limited only 
by industry and capital invested; petroleum, one day 
to be leader of them all. This, together with the crea- 
tion of new cities and the adjustment of Texas in the 
family of nations. Man’s job! And through the 
whole proceeding, so far as it affected Benton, danced 
the golden image of Ann, not so much a jewel of a 
name as a conjuror of dreams. 

Benton’s hand was in every activity. Negroes in 
the cotton field; miners, legislators, the Cabinet in 
executive session; Indians in Medicine Lodge; the navy 
on the waters of the Gulf; mothers on the outskirts 
of nowhere sending up little smoke signals under at- 
tack, none were disregarded by the hard-hitting, hard- » 
fighting Benton. 

Houston could work at his best with the scout by 
his side. No name played so potent a part in placat- 
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ing the Indians as that of Big Drunk. But there was 
Tall Cedar—tireless friend, great heart, jealous 
of rights. The Rangers were never more efficient 
than when Benton—‘“just plain scout”—rode at 
their head. The prestige of the Texas Rangers had 
extended beyond the borders of the Panhandle Repub- 
lic. The body was becoming recognized as the most 
effective law-enforcing machine in the world. They 
could now muster sixteen hundred men on a war foot- 
ing, and Canada was patterning her Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police after their model. 

Benton seldom spoke. When he did his word was 
final. The cabinet or legislature considered carefully 
before it determined an action against the judgment 
of Silent Benton. Nor did Benton neglect personal 
business. First, Texas; then fiduciary trusts; last, 
Benton. His activities conformed to those of the 
wise steward. When the king called for accounting, 
his talents would be in no hole in the ground. He knew 
enough not to put personal affairs at the mercy of 
political caprice or public favor. Benton was no cor- 
porate valet de chambre. This created malice, while 
his method assured him respect. He did not go to the 
limits of individualism as did Deaf Smith: “So live 
each day that ya kin look every son o’ a Judas in the 
eye and tell him to go to ee 


Ill 


Benton’s character may be adduced from his works, 
published by the Grotier Press. An extensive work, 
this, covering vast range of subject and entitled Memo- 
rabilia of a Pioneer. 

The construction of the work, including military 
maps, proves literary ability of a high order. It shows 
the marked influence of the Greek and Roman classics. 
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Also the Bible. In his chapter on The Texas Rangers 
as a Cavalry Unit, Benton quotes from Plutarch to 
sustain his contention that the ablest generals of an- 
tiquity were cavalrymen. One sentence runs: “Alex- 
ander the Great was a cavalryman of prime ability. At 
the age of sixteen he mastered the outlaw horse, Bu- 
cephalus. He then proceeded to conquer the world.” 
Another: “Caius Julius Caesar became so proficient 
in horsemanship that he was able to guide his mount by 
the knee. In this position he dictated his military 
despatches as well as state papers. His campaigns 
against the Barbarians would have terminated in disas- 
ter without his mounted forces.” 

There is novel reference to Bonaparte in this chap- 
ter. “Napoleon,” writes Benton, “was essentially an 
artillery officer. He was no cavalryman. His lack of 
sympathy for equestrian tactics, together with a crimi- 
nal negligence of scouting, caused his failure at Water- 
loo. It is difficult to fathom how a sane mind could 
have thrown the cuirassiers into action without knowl- 
edge of the terrain. Picked men, mounted on the 
finest horses of the army, were hurled over the edge of 
a ravine. Erasmus Smith (Deaf, so-called) could 
have saved the day. By properly directing the cavalry, 
Napoleon could have crushed the English. Houston, 
as at San Jacinto, would have drawn the enemy into 
action on his own terrain and the decision would have 
been won by France.” 

Six pages of Benton’s commentaries are devoted to 
Spurs and Stirrups. Three to Bits and Bridles. 
Benton deprecates the use of the Mexican bit, “Con- 
ceived by a mind capable of projecting the Inquisition.” 
He advocated the guiding of saddle horses by neck and 
knee. ‘It makes the horse think,” he states. In his 
Analysis of Riding, he goes so far as to assert that 
a mounted man should consider the horse a component 
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part of his body, “as much part of him as trunk or 
limbs.” In this portion of the treatise he approaches 
the grotesque (as he does in his absurd chapter, The 
Soul of the Horse), drawing strange illustrations 
from Indian life which are confusing if not repugnant 
to the average reader. 

Benton’s work is carefully conceived and balanced. 
Redundant it is at times, and prolix throughout sev- 
eral chapters. But his style is concise, his attitude orig- 
inal. He has the charm of one who keeps a record of 
his doings with no thought for posterity. The literary 
Benton is no homunculus. Nor is he a colossus. His 
works occupy a position just between. 


IV 


Valuable as are these literary clues in deciphering 
the scout’s make-up, his civic activities are even more 
eloquent. His care of Travis’ son is an epic in itself. 
Benton had lost his own father through massacre. He 
knew what it meant to a lad to receive guidance and 
guardianship from a strong and honorable man. Eagle 
Beak had taught him. 

Santa Anna’s forces had partly demolished the Mis- 
sion at San Felipe. Benton, calling upon his funds in 
New York, completed the restoration. Flahoolah’s 
Bell brand was searched out diligently and his herd 
was restored. The Comanches, growing more friendly, 
came to the faith through the humane efforts of Dom1- 
nic and Junipero. Even the old well in the garden 
has become a shrine for lovers. 

After San Jacinto the Texans recovered the bodies 
of the martyrs of the Alamo. Charred pyramid. Yet 
the bodies of Flahoolah and Uriah remained, like the 
corpus of Hector, unscathed by the brutality of their 
murderers. With simple rites, all that was mortal of 
the Fighting Padre was laid at rest before the altar of 
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the Mission. One may read this epitaph, written by 
Benton: 


HE LIES AMONG THE HEROIC GREAT 

FOR HE WAS KIND TO GOD’S LITTLE 

ONES AND DID RIGHTEOUSNESS IN 
THE CONGREGATION. 


‘ 


Vv 


Uriah was laid at rest on the hummock where he 
watched the round-up of his herd. Above him, on a 
pedestal of Texas limestone, stands the equestrian 
statue of a New England pioneer. The figure is de- 
picted in Texas buckskins. The features are those of 
the Yankee; keen, wide-eyed, invincible. On the base 
is carved a stanza: 


Europe may sing of Thermopyle, 
Where Greek and the Persian vied. 
America sings of the Alamo, 
Where the gallant Texans died. 
Crimson, are stones of the Alamo 
And Goliad’s plains are red, 
But a Lone Star sings of heroic things 
As it gleams o’er the Texan dead. 


VI 


Benton rehabilitated the XHX on modern lines. He 
never restored the stockade nor the block house. Their 
day had passed. He mounted four six-pound cannon 
around the new adobe house and added extensively to 
the corrals. The cook house is probably the finest 
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example in Texas. Benton established a system of ir- 
rigation which has become a model for southern coun- 
ties. Ann’s garden blooms with great-great-grand- 
children of the flower-friends brought from Cincin- 
nati. There is one bush of red roses. Some aver that 
it springs from the seed of the rose placed in her hand 
by Lafayette. No Texas Ranger will concede that 
these roses do not spring from the bud which Winona 
dropped from her balcony as Tall Cedar held position 
among the survivors of the Bowie expedition. 

Benton settled Ann and Elizabeth at the new capital 
of Texas. Ann fought to remain on the XHX. After 
all, her mother persuaded her, she owed something to 
the society of the new republic. The activities of the 
ladies were a repetition of Elizabeth’s career during 
the development of Cincinnati. Elizabeth was a pio- 
neer of culture. Ann reconciled herself to the situa- 
tion. The cowboy-girl was rewarded by frequent ex- 
cursions to the ranch. 

One quality was patent in thoroughbred Benton. 
He tolerated no half-breeds. His cowboys were 
Rangers. His herdsmen were pure Comanches. His 
servants were of unquestionable African stock. His 
herds and flocks were clean, unmixed blood. Woe to 
the half-breed bull philanderer which looked longingly 
toward his pure-blooded cows! 


CHAPTER THIRTY: BROWN BUFFALO HAS REN- 
DEZVOUS WITH SWIFT LIGHTNING 


I 


‘*1D UNK alongside o’ a man with cooties and ya git 

) ’em,” states Deaf Smith. The Bad Man is a 
disease. His mental and physical products are im- 
paired by septic micro-organisms. He may flourish as 
the green bay tree but—in Texas—“he shall consume 
as the fat of lambs.” 

The Bad Man is a contagion. He produces toxic 
poison with infection for those sympathetic to the 
communication of like reactions. His bacteria spread 
most prolifically when the gaze of the multitude is 
upon him. He gravitates to his kind and gives au- 
thority to the proposition that “birds of a feather 
flock together.” Eastern desperadoes infesting Texas 
at this time were melancholy witnesses to these as- 
sertions. 

The Texas antiseptic for a Bad Man is a Ranger. 
The Ranger is a swift preventive of putrefaction or 
the pus causing it. The Bad Man must be disin- 
fected or get out. If not by suasion, at the tail of 
the lasso. The Ranger is doctor; the six-shooter pill 
box. That is why the climate of Texas is healthy. 

Skenk arrived at Washington, from where he was 
deported to Mexico with the bandit general. Santa 
Anna recanted on his treaties in half-breed form. 
What cared Texas? The United States, Great Bri- 
tain, France, and the civilized world had recognized 
her independence! 
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Mexico was awakening to the fact that she too could 
handle cut-throats. The Dictator retired to his estates 
in La Vera Cruz but the companionship of Skenk lost 
its charm for the Aztec. “His Highness” gave him 
the coup de pied, polite phrase for the kick from 
behind. 

Skenk worked his way to New York. In that 
bailiwick, once the stronghold of Aaron Burr, the way 
of the transgressor was hard. New York may be 
charged on several counts with condoning “graft.” 
But it has no time, in its swift pace, for the mediocre 
parasite. It is remarkable the amount of useless stuff 
New York throws off without knowing it. 

Skenk tried Washington. Andrew Jackson had 
_ established the spoils system. But “Old Hickory” had 
not swept his floor clean for the benefit of the genus 
Skenk. The conspirator shook the dust of official 
Washington from his feet and tried New Orleans. 
He was growing more sullen and corpulent. His 
tendency to sensitiveness and wounded feelings was 
asserting a desperate influence. Alcohol might drown 
these feelings but its reaction augmented them. Con- 
science mocked him. 

At New Orleans Skenk fared better. He became 
professional gambler but was finding his level steadily 
declining. He decided to try his hand on the steam- 
boats. There was money to be wagered with success- 
ful Southern planters and Northern traders during 
trips up and down the river. 

Skenk made his entrance with magniloquence at 
the card tables of the Washington. Shreve was cap- 
tain of the craft. “Remember the Alamo,” said the 
rugged sailor, kicking him off at the next landing. The 
mark of the beast was upon Skenk. He became anath- 
ema in the whole Mississippi Valley. 

A disintegrating man is vicious. He musters the 
last of his resources for a final assault upon society. 
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There are no civilized compunctions to restrain him. 
He is a rat in a corner. His only hope is money. 

Wilks Skenk, outlaw of Texas, thought of the Al- 
magres mines. Benton had probably forgotten them, 
he thought. Eavesdropping had furnished clues as 
to their whereabouts. With silver he could do any- 
thing. Silver would rehabilitate him at Washington. 
Silver would enlist the services of Max Strawheim, 
criminal lawyer, to establish his claims. Silver would 
buy him respectability, a home and a wife, or failing 
this would enable him to luxuriate at ease in the cap- 
itals of Europe. 

Skenk was at the precise point of Richard III, at 
his last desperate measure. The only difference being 
that the aforesaid king was a clever misanthrope; 
Skenk was a third-class renegade. Both were foul. 
Skenk was putrid. He drifted across the Louisiana 
border, associated with half-breeds, awaited his 
chances, finally enticed an unwary Comanche buck 
with fire-water. The drunken Indian entered the game, 
losing horses and tepee. His comely wife was the last 
wager. 

Skenk obtained from the unfortunate Indian girl 
the key to the Almagres. Benton might possess 
the legacy of Colonel Bowie. It was a doubt- 
ful claim. Skenk and his border ruffians would 
possess the mines. Silver would be located. Legal 
talent would be available. The decision would be 
purchased. The Honorable Skenk would be Monte 
Cristo of Texas! : 

It is very singular to note that while fate was pav- 
ing the way of Skenk, fortune was working out a 
little plan for a certain young scout. Silent Benton 
had proceeded with his affairs in workmanlike man- 
ner. 

The Mission of St. Francis de Austin was so safe- 
guarded that converts might well say a good word for 
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Benton when they invoked the spirit of the glorified 
Flahoolah. In fact the Mission was assured to pos- 
terity as a shrine of worship as well as a successful 
religious enterprise. The XHX was the finest out- 
fit in the San Antonio valley. It possessed five hun- 
dred thousand thoroughbred cattle. The foreign and 
domestic market for these was established. Uriah, 
stickler for detail, might pass approvingly upon the 
trusteeship of Silent Benton and pronounce the affairs 
of his ranch—dream of far-off Cincinnati—“clean as 
a whistle.” 

Benton had been true to his trust. Only Jim 
Bowie’s codicil had not yet been complied with. Larry 
was not negligent of Bowie’s wishes. “Silver does 
not mean so much as human hearts,” said Benton. 
Now, however, he was ready to fulfill his last trust. 
He entered the business with adventurous enthusiasm. 
Ann was the only one to know the nature of this enter- 
prise. There was an air of mystery about the whole 
thing. Elizabeth accompanied her daughter to the 
XHX to see the expedition start. She was too well 
bred to inquire into its objective. If Larry was to 
lead the party she was satisfied as to its purpose and 
outcome. 

In response to a call from Benton, Brown Buffalo 
arrived with twelve Comanche bucks. They rode light 
and were ready for the trail. The young chieftain 
was familiar with every inch of the San Saba trail. 
There were no Tehecuanas or Wacos to dispute the 
expedition. 

Under Uriah’s sycamore Tall Cedar and Brown 
Buffalo lighted the peace pipe. Ann must see it all 
from her window. Squaws, even with hair-like-corn- 
in-autumn, should keep to their tepees. Tall Cedar 
very gtavely presented his brother-friend with the 
knife given him by James Bowie. Brown Buffalo gave 
the scout a red blanket, cunningly wrought. 
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Benton would be the only white man to accompany 
the full-bloods. Elizabeth and Ann came to the door 
of the adobe to wish Larry Godspeed. Ann was rad- 
iant. She had placed her turquoise totem about Tall 
Cedar’s neck. She had given him the amulet of Swift 
Lightning. She gave him something else... Her buck 
was impervious now. Though the heavens fall, Tall 
Cedar would return. Yet Ann wept a little. Then 
the scout whispered, “Winona!’’.... It was like old 
times, she thought. 

A silent file of horsemen left the XHX to hit 
the San Saba trail. Brown Buffalo, high of cheek 
bones, profile slanting from forehead to chin, sat on 
his mustang with knees pressing his pony’s sides. He 
looked full into the sun. He pointed out the trails of 
rabbits and antelope and spoke of the brother-birds 
above them. Tall Cedar, like a young Greek, sat in 
the saddle with head lowered. Listening. Meditative. 

Twelve bucks followed on supple mounts; rifles un- 
slung, through dry river beds and mountain passes. 
The prospectors followed the Colorado to the old 
Comanche trail and then struck northwest to the San 
Saba Mission. The sun kissed the russet mesa and the 
Indians invoked the Great Mystery in the presence 
of flashing waterfalls. Brown Buffalo led the way 
into the hidden arroyo. Tall Cedar followed. Si- 
lently. Indian ponies came behind, unshod hoofs 
sounding on pebbles of the river bed. They were 
nearing the “hole in the ground,” Brown Buffalo said. 
No white man, save Bowie, had been here since the 
massacre of whites in the days of Night Cloud. 

Brown Buffalo halted. Suddenly. The trail was 
revealing startling secrets. There were Bad Men 
in the “hole in the ground,” he said. The young 
chieftain signalled his followers. He charged them to 
follow Tall Cedar. He looked ahead and quirted his 
pony. Benton spurted for the hole followed by the 
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Comanches. Round and round its rim they whirled 
in the wake of the white brother. 

In the hole wallowed Skenk’s gang of desperadoes, 
—drunken, slovenly, lousy. Their pistols were whipped 
out ina moment. Fire opened. The lead of the In- 
dians rained down upon them. Those who were left 
—rtustlers, horse-thieves, camp-maggots — dropped 
their weapons and called for mercy. ‘Tall Cedar 
bound the survivors hand and foot. He pressed his 
knees into Hoetska’s sides. The mare plunged up the 
slope. Before him lay the workings of the Almagres.. 

Beside the opening lay his brother-friend, bleeding 
profusely. 


IV 


When Brown Buffalo dashed up the scarp he knew 
that the silver mine had been discovered. He found 
Skenk gloating over his findings. He stood, half- 
bearded, sadistic, animal. Depravity had done its 
worst. Skenk’s cavalry pistol rang out. Brown Buf- 
falo tumbled. He was up in a moment and though 
pierced to the death, was more than a match for the 
corpulent mass before him. It was pistol butt and 
hunting knife. Comanche feet did not fail the brother- 
friend until the long blade of Jim Bowie’s knife had 
found its mark in the flabby heart of Skenk. 

He, dead weight, tumbled into the pit. 

Tall Cedar came. His skilful hand ran down the 
torn side. Rotten wood. That was the thing. The 
scout searched the ground. His quick glance discov- 
ered the Almagres. Ransom for kings. But what is 
all the silver in the world to rotten wood when it may 
save a brother-friend? There was not so much as a 
twig on the plateau. 

Rotten wood. The diggings. Benton sprang to 
the shaft and leaped down. There was rotten wood 
—Indian first aid. And there was silver. Layers. 
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It was the rich vein, a specimen of which Bowie had 
had assayed in Tennessee. He would be the richest man 
in the whole Southwest. This did not occur to the scout. 
He stumbled on something pulpy. He peered down. 
Light from the shaft revealed the features of an 
Anglo-Saxon. It was Skenk. Larry could promise 
Ann in all conscience that he would never kill Skenk 
—Skenk was dead. Benton pulled the knife from his 
heart. He wiped it carefully. Brown Buffalo must 
not be contaminated. He hacked the rotton cedar 
beams and fashioned a conical plug. He climbed out 
of the shaft. 

Taking Brown Buffalo in his arms he pressed the 
little plug into the wound. The Comanche smiled 
faintly. 

‘Where am I, brother-friend ?” 

“On the borderland of Mystery.” 

“T grieve to leave you, Tall Cedar.” The soft Co- 
manche accents were almost caressing. 

“You have rendezvous with Swift Lightning, 
brother-friend. Tall Cedar follows with Winona.” 

“T see an old woman beyond the plateau. Who is 
she, Tall Cedar?” 

“Night Cloud. She calls Brown Buffalo to the For- 
ever: 


Vv 


Tall Cedar took the totem from his neck. He laid it 
on Brown Buffalo’s bosom. He lifted him very gen- 
tly and placed his body against a rock. Brown Buffalo 
should face the setting sun. 

Childish, primitive ritual, performed high up in the 
scarps of Texas. 

A shrill, heart-piercing wail sounded across the table- 
land. The cry of a wounded eagle. It came from 
the lips of Silent Benton. 


THe Fina, CuHarpter: THE BARBECUE 


I 


66 How would you like to go to Cincinnati, Uncle 

Ebenezer?” asked Colonel Benton, who had 
just attended to the last details of his affairs before 
leaving on his wedding trip. Benton was gay in spirit 
as he bandied the old African in Elizabeth’s drawing- 
room. 

“Lordy, Massa Scout, Texas am good enuf fo’ 
Uncle Eb!” The woolly-headed black man appeared 
glum enough for a funeral. “We-all gwine to Cincin- 
nati, Massa Scout?’ he asked. Benton laughed. 
“Everybody’s gwine to Cincinnati. Yes sah! Yo’ 
can’t find yo’ way roun’ dat town no mo’!” 

“What are you putting into Uncle Ebenezer’s 
head?”’ The rippling voice of Ann broke through the 
portieres. Benton regarded her with such devotion as 
Dante must have experienced upon beholding Beatrice 
in Paradise. She stood, all in white, with just a little 
cluster of ribbon roses in her bodice. A golden bough. 
Ripe for fruition. “What in the world would happen 
to the Methodist Episcopal church if Uncle Ebenezer 
should leave his congregation ?” 

“All de niggers in Austin am axin’ dat, Miss Ann,” 
declared the much relieved darkey. 

Elizabeth swept into the room. She was as lovely 
as Ann—almost. Dressed in black. Her smile rested 
on Renton. 

ay 
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“What are you-all going to do with the XHX ranch 
while you are in Europe, Larry?” inquired Elizabeth. 

“We can leave that with the Secretary,’ answered 
the scout confidently. 

“The Secretary—why, of course, Mimie!” said Ann, 
seconding her fiancé. 

“How about the mines?” persisted Elizabeth. 

“The Secretary will have to run the Almagres, too.” 

“Lawrence is right, Mimie. The Secretary will not 
take office until we return. But darling,” said Ann to 
the scout, “darling, how can we leave Mimie?” 

“President Houston has promised to take good care 
of mother.” 

Benton had anticipated every detail. Elizabeth 
would await the return of the honeymooners under 
ample protection. 

“T declare, here comes the Secretary now!” 

Elizabeth motioned to the lovers. They properly 
disposed themselves. ‘De Secretary ob de Interior,” 
Uncle Ebenezer announced with ponderous dignity. 
The statesman entered. He was wonderful in his 
frock coat. His hair and beard had been cut by a 
barber, accentuating his ears. Congressional aspect. 
He stepped across Elizabeth’s Turkey carpet as if he 
were treading a haymow. 

“Purty outfit, lady,” said the statesman. 

“T am glad you approve, Mr. Secretary,” answered 
Elizabeth. 

“Whole lot purtier than the XHX outfit, Miss Ann,” 
continued the connoisseur. 

“Tt as different,” admitted Ann. 

“That thar coyote’s used to bunkin’ in sage brush,” 
he declared. 

“Righto, Deaf, and I always shall be.” Colonel 
Benton and Mr. Secretary Erasmus Smith shook 
hands. 
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The family dinner which followed was a distinct 
social success. Elizabeth presided with her usual 
grace. Ann was—well, lucky Benton! The scout sat at 
the head of the table, conscious of his responsibilities. 
The Secretary drank his mint juleps at one draught. 
He handled his silver with the dexterity which comes 
from acquaintance with Bowie knives. 

“Tell us all about your appointment,” begged Ann. 

“Wal, lady, I suspect it war like this. I suspect the 
San Jacinto outfit says to Sam Houston, ‘Put Battle- 
Ax Smith on this job,’ an’ the President put ’er 
through. That’s how I think it was. Sabe?” 

“Why ‘Battle-Ax’?” inquired Ann. 

“Wal, lady, Battle-Ax is better’n Deaf, leastwise fer 
the Cabinet. They’re pertikeler fer form at th’ 
Capitol.” 

Uncle Ebenezer entered with an imposing blanc 
mange on a silver tray. Ann found his feet still 
reminiscent of the Mississippi flatboats and forgot her 
manners. She tilted her head and laughed: “Be care- 
ful how you ride those Kentucky horses of yours, 
Uncle Ebenezer! You'll get pigeon-toed sure,—just 
like the scout!” 

“Whoopee-ee!” yelled Smith, causing a typhoon in 
his seventh julep. 

Benton and his hostess sat in silence. Uncle Ebe- 
nezer paused impressively. “Dat’s what all de niggers 
in my church am tellin’ me, Miss Ann,” he answered 
darkly. 

Ann thought the scout would probably reach Paris 
before he saw the point. But it dawned on him. Then 
he laughed. Elizabeth, gentlewoman born, smiled but 
with a slight suggestion of indulgent reproof. Dinner 
was concluded. The ladies left the scouts to their 
cigars. 

The two men completed their plans for the conduct 
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of Benton’s home affairs during the wedding trip and 
then joined Elizabeth and Ann. The Secretary soon 
prepared to leave. Ann and the scout escorted him 
down the broad lawn, under the cypress trees, to the 
front gate. Benton hesitated to return to the house. 
Above Ann’s head sparkled the star of the Alamo. 

“Larry, are you planning to start our wedding trip 
from Cincinnati because the Twin Sisters came from 
there?” she asked. 

Benton looked down upon her. She was protected 
by shadowy trees. He felt as if he must envelop her 
as did the shadows. Her golden hair was tangled in 
the perfume of the night. The stars flashed daring 
messages. He stammered, “It’s not the Twin Sisters, 
Winona.” 

“Tell me, then. This instant.” His Indian grip was 


about her. “Larry, stop! . . . Howsilly, Larry! ... 
It’s not a shell, it’s my ear... Larry! ... After 
tomorrow . . . I reckon we'll show them that we can 


love as hard here in the backwoods as any place in 
creation!” 


II 


“Bredren, dese yere roasted oxen am sacrifices to de 
Lawd. If you’s all gwine to be Methodists, don’t go 
stickin’ yo’ fingahs into dem roast hogs till de white 
bredren hab partooken.” 

The congregation of Ebenezer was under temptation 
of spirit. The savor of barbecued beeves filled their 
nostrils. Deacons Johnson and Jackson, in black frock 
coats tailored for brethren three sizes beyond them, 
closed their eyes and jlifted cotton-gloved hands on 
thigh. 

“I know you niggahs,” continued Ebenezer, ‘jes’ 
-droolin’ for dem watermelons. Remember de apostle. 
All dese things passes away. No swappin’ mules now. 


No drinkin’ niggah gin. .No playin’ wid dice ,an’ 
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knives—till de pastor announces yo’ may take yo’ 
pleasure.” 

Ebenezer, more venerable than ever, a seam across 
his forehead, was far from hors-de-combat. His herd 
and his congregation had increased. With the acces- 
sion of a young wife, he had swelled by seven picca- 
ninnies the population of Texas. He was master of 
ceremonies at the wedding of Ann Hardin with 
Lawrence Benton. 

Handsome women dressed in their best and Rangers 
toasting the bride and groom from inexhaustible demi- 
johns made a picture to efface stern memories. Ex- 
change of compliments and congratulations was 
general. The event was not without action. Mickey 
(Tex) O’Connor staged a rodeo. The best of the 
Rangers vied in “busting” bronchos. The great event 
was when Brock Wells stuck through one back fall and 
three roll-overs. Steers were wrestled. Marvellous 
feats were performed with lasso and bowie-knife. 
Jerky Bill emptied a keg of hard cider without remov- 
ing his lips from the bung-hole. The Hon. Deaf 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, mounted a wild steer 
and was bucked across the plain, his long arms waving. 

Rumor has it that Deacon Jackson consumed an 
entire roast hog and Deacon Johnson three large 
watermelons. Their rinds were filled with Barbadoes 
gin as libation. After which Uncle Ebenezer, for- 
getting scripture, swapped a blind pinto for a pair of 
sound mules. 

The barbecue was no plebeian affair. The presence 
of the daughters of Texas under the chaperonage of 
Elizabeth preserved the event from rowdyism. Indians 
contributed stunningly to the occasion. In exhibitions 
of skill with bow, lance, and tomahawk, they were 
hardly second to the Rangers. 

The Virginia reel, to the tune of fiddles, was par- 
ticipated in by the polished Austin and the handsome 
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Lamar. Old Sam Houston was at the head of the line 
with Elizabeth, but the reel was somewhat robbed of 
its glory by the Medicine Dance of the Eleven Tribes. 
Ann Hardin implored Benton to participate in this but 
the taciturn colonel declined, satisfied to stand aside 
and watch while Winona bestowed favors on the 
officials and officers who fluttered about her. Shadows 
passed across his brow from time to time when Ann 
looked up into the face of a partner who availed him- 
self of the opportunity to whisper in her ear. There 
was something of the Pompadour in Ann’s makeup. 

He found a little later that during these soft glid- 
ings his Winona had demonstrated diplomatic talents. 
From the Secretary of State she had learned that it 
was inevitable that Texas, New Mexico, Florida and 
California should, at no late date, be joined to the 
United States of America. From the Secretary of the 
Navy the young politician had become acquainted with 
the fact that a large sum would be appropriated for 
naval armament. Six armed vessels with seven to 
eighteen guns each. And Texas would have a Hardin 
County. 

Yes, Ann was Pompadourian! The eyelash is 
mightier than the Bowie-knife. 

The barbecue ended. A solemn pow-wow was held 
between the twenty-seven war chiefs and Big Drunk 
with his pale-face cabinet. President Houston and 
Chief Tall Cedar, with his bride, sat on buffalo robes. 
The peace pipe was filled with killikinick and lighted. 
The President expressed his warm congratulations to 
the bride and groom whom the Great Mystery had 
made man and wife through the birth of a nation. 
Venerable chiefs arose and with elegance of oratory 
extolled the tall brave and the squaw with the golden 
hair of harvest. 

Then two long lines were drawn up. One was com- 
posed of Indian braves, the other of Texas Rangers. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Benton passed between and 
the big scout lifted his wife into a prairie schooner as 
the yell of San Jacinto split the air. 


THE END OF THE ROMANCE 
TITLED THE STAR OF THE ALAMO. 
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